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Nations ih mahy respects resem- 
ble private individuals, and in none 
more than this,—that those which ap- 
parently have most cause to be con- 
tent, often exhibit the strongest symp- 
toms of uneasiness and dissatisfaction. 
The poor man who cin earn enough 
for his decent support, jogs on quietly 
through the vale of humbie life, while 
they who seem to want nothing are 
frequently the prey of restlessness and 
discontent. I question whether the 
world, at any period, has been able 
to furnish such a living picture as 
Great Britain now exhibits, of public 
and private prosperity, of high culti- 
vation, of extended commerce, of opu- 
lent inhabitants, of national renown, 
of general knowledge, and of indivi- 
dual happiness. Sure I am, that it 
would be vain to think of finding a 
parallel to it in any era of her own his- 
tory, previous, at least, to the last forty 
or fifty years. How much more in- 
dulgent soever nature may have been 
to other countries, in excellence of cli- 
mate, fertility of soil, or felicity of si- 
tuation,—or whatever advantages their 
inhabitants may have derived from the 
culture of some peculiar arts,—where 
is the candid and intelligent stranger, 
who, returning to his own country af- 
ter an intimate acquaintance with Eng- 
land, will hesitate to acknowledge the 
decided superiority of the Empress of 
the Ocean, the free and happy Island? 

Voi: XV. 


Where will he find such an aristo¢racy 
as that which the great landed pro- 
prietors of Great Britain present to his 
view ? Where will he look for such a 
profusion of magnificent seats, or such 
a number of munificent proprietors ? 
Where will he behold such a deseri 
tion of tenantry as that which flourish- 
es under the auspices of that noble 
and high-minded aristocracy ? Where 
else is he to seek for a land which will 
shew him among her Esquires men 
who almost look down upon Royal 
honours, and whose pride is, not to ac- 
cept titles, but todecline them? Where 
will he find such a House of Peers,’ 
such an assembly of Representatives, 
as are presented to his view in both 
Houses of the Imperial Parliament of 
Great Britain ? Where can he hope to 
behold such wealth, spirit, intelli- 
gence, generosity, and enterprize, as 
are centred in that vast and respect- 
able body composing the mercantile 
interest of Great ery ?—Volumes, 
not pages, are required, for giving even 
a very brief detail of the she items’ 
which make up the sum-total of Bri- 
tish industry, British power, and Bri- 
tish prosperity. Years, not days, would 
suffice to make a person acquainted 
with the immense extent and variety: 
of her arts, her manufactures, her lite- 
rary attainments, her cultivated lands, 
and her commercial cities ; and did cir-" 
cumstances — do not know how 
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a man of curious and intelligent mind 
could for years be so delightfully and 
so instructively employed. All the rest 
of the world can not, the whole of the 
old world never could, boast such a 
throne, such a senate, such a country, 
and such a people ! 

Are we now to be told, that this 
great country is ill governed, that her 
constitution is imperfect, and that her 
legislature wants reform? I laugh at 
an assertion, of which every man, who 
enjoys only the sense of sight, must 
discern the palpable absurdity. Could 
such an empire have grown, can such 
a state of things be found, under an ill 
government? Impossible. Is it to be 
believed, that there exists any want. of 
imperial protection, of wise adminis- 
tration, of legislative vigilance, in a 
country, the moral and intellectual 
character of whose people has attained 
the highest summit of honourable dis- 
tinction, whose trade embraces the 
world, and the opulence and industry 
of whose private citizens enable them 
to accomplish the most arduous under- 
takings, and to rival princes in gene- 
rosity and magnificence ? Impossible. 
The defects, for defects will be found 
in everything connected with huma- 


nity, are not in the system, but in 
those who would abuse it. I can rea- 
dily understand that the country may 
be governed worse—I cannot easily 
conceive, with fair allowance for mor- 
tal frailty, that it could be governed 


better. Will a wise man risk the sta- 
bility of a form of government, capa- 
ble of conferring such blessings, on the 
vain hope of renovating its strength, 
or enlarging its powers, by a change 
of system? Will he give up the con- 
scious certainty of coop enjoyed, for 
the fallacious promise of theoretic per- 
fection ?) Would he do so, if the cha- 
racters of the theorists were recom- 
mended by the highest excellence of 
moral principle, exemplary conduct, 
and benevolent intention? and if not, 
will he listen for a moment to coun- 
sellors of such character as the reform- 
ists of the present day generally pos- 
sess? No, unquestionably he will not ; 
because, if he did, he would forfeit his 
pretensions, not to wisdom only, but 
to common prudence, common honesty, 
and common sense. I speak as a mere 
individual partaker of the general wel- 
fare. I have no personal connection 
with the exercisers of power, or their 
agents or instruments, directly or in~ 
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directly ; but as a subject of the im- 
perial realm, I profess my unwilling 
ness to change a single foundation- 
stone of that political structure, which 
long time, profound wisdom, and for- 
tunate circumstances, have concurred 
to construct—which surrounding na- 
tions find it much more easy to ad- 
mire than to imitate—which, once sha- 
ken, may never recover its stability— 
and which owes its great value, not to 
symmetrical order, or regularity of 
form, but to the strength of its bute 
tresses, the durability of its roof, and 
the substantial comforts of its internal 
arrangement, and its multiplied ac- 
commodations. 

If Great Britain be as I have de- 
scribed it, whence, it may be asked, 
can so much discontent arise—discon- 
tent, not merely confined to hair- 
brained experimentalists, Jacobin re- 
formeis, desperate adventurers, or idle 
profligates, but pervading occasionally 
superior classes, and bearing in its train 
recruits from every profession, clerical, 
military, legal, literary, and even sena- 
torial? The answer is obvious—it 
arises from the nature and constitution 
of man, being a proof as well as a con- 
sequence of free government ; a natu- 
ral excess of that liberty which per- 
mits sentire que velis, fari que sentias. 
In such a government, where the com- 
munity is large, there will be nume- 
rous candidates for place and power, 
and all cannot be successful. Disap- 
pointment will be experienced more 
or less in other pursuits ; and as no 
one is willing to acknowledge deficien~ 
cy in himself, he is naturally disposed 
to account for failure on some other 
ground than his own ill fortune or ill 
conduct. Misgovernment immediatel 
presents itself as at once a pretext an 
consolation for miscarriage—a conve- 
nient butt for the arrows of malignity 
—an abundant receptacle for all the 
overflowings of angry and irritated 
minds. As discontent is naturally que- 
rulous, as it requires little talent to 
find fault, still less to vituperate, and 
least of all to falsify, he must be de~ 
ficient in judgment, indeed, who forms 
his estimate of the country’s real state 
from factious clamour, from party jour- 
nals, tumultuary meetings, reforming 
demagogues, and opposition orators. 
To obtain a true knowledge of the ac- 
tual situation and nature of things, he 
must take a cool, patient, and compre- 
hensive view of the whole ; to form a 
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correct judgment of the British Go- 
vernment, he must examine all its cu- 
rious and complicated machinery, the 
harmonious operation of whose parts 
will surprise him much more than the 
oceasional irregularity of a few move- 
ments. The great cause of astonish- 
ment to a sound and sober mind will 
be, that any who live under its protec- 
tion, who have been born within its 
precincts, and whose attachment ought 
to have been strengthened by the im- 

ssions of early pre sion, should 
be foolish or wi enough to har- 
bour sentiments derogatory to its fame, 
or subversive of its establishment. I 
am not one of those who feel serious 
alarm from the insidious designs of te 
literary underminer, or the more open 
attacks of the factious. The sterling 
weight of solid learning and sound ta- 
lent is on the side of the constitution, 
and there is a steadiness of character 
in the British people which will, I 
trust, for ever defeat the secret machi- 
nations of the pretended friend, as well 
as the undisguised enmity of the au- 
dacious aggressor. Real danger, as it 
a to me, is only to be apprehend- 

from a want of union and firmness 
in Government—from a ministry who 
would be weak enough to concede too 
much to that restless spirit of change, 
with which so many, under the pre- 
tence of reform, are either deluded 
themselves, or endeavouring to delude 


But, alas! Ireland! though 
marked, both by size and situation, as 
the associate, not the slave, of the sis- 
ter Island, though now at length in- 
disputably connected with her for- 
tunes, governed by the same crown, 
“subject to the same laws, represented 
‘in the same Parliament, and scarce 
less favoured by the fertilizing hand 
of benignant nature, the just reporter 
-of your internal state has a different 
and far less gratifying representation 
to make. 

In endeavouring to give a clear, 
though succinct, account of the real 
state of Ireland, it is not dealing fairly 
to make her sit for her picture in the 
hour of distress, to take our view of 
her features while under the influence 
of a depression, in which all the nations 
‘of Europe have participated, and from 
the shock of which even the superior 
wealth and resources of English agri- 
culturists are but now beginning to re- 
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cover. Their numerous gations to 


tural distress, spoke a language as me- 
lancholy and despairing as the famous 
petition of their ancestors to the senate 
of Italy, when the Roman protection 
was obli — YR ae np In their 
-despondency they predi a general 
Semhoupiay of J landlord and te- 
nant, a death-blow to agriculture, and 
“little less than national ruin. The 

had their Rockites too, some riots, pd 
some burnings, though soon checked 
by the vigilance of the magistracy, and 
the general respect of a long civilized 
people to the salutary authority of the 
laws. Ireland, from various circum- 
stances, has hitherto derived her prin- 
cipal wealth from the productions of 
her land, from what is called the pro- 

vision trade—from cattle, and 
corn ; for both of which, and more 
especially the former,:the nature of 
the climate, and the fertility of the 
soil, are well adapted. It cannot sure- 
ly be matter of surprise, that what was 
disas trously felt by a people possessing 
so many resources,,so abundant in 
wealth, and so superior in civilization, 
should be productive of deep and bit- 
ter calamity in a country deriving its 
staple, almost its only support, from 
that very branch of indusiry which 
the thin change of European poli- 
tics had so deeply and unexpectedly 
paralysed. War, which impoverishes 
other countries, has long been an en- 
richer of Ireland, by employing her 
7 hands, and consuming her super- 
abundant provisions. But the harvest 
was generally short, and the gainers, 
regarding it only as a temporary re- 
source, were probably better husbands 
of the profits. The unusual duration 
of the last war seems to have given it 
the character of interminable. The 
longer it lasted, the less it seemed like- 
ly to end. What was got with ease 
was spent with profusion ; none seem 
to have speculated on a decrease of in- 
come. Rents, which had been paid 
for fifteen or twenty years, appeared, 
beyond the danger of reduction ; -es- 
tates were loaded with charges pro- 
portionate to their sup eternity 
of value ; prices, which for many years © 
had been advancing, might, it was 
thought, rise, but could never recede ; 
and when the shock did come, there 
was general alarm, general dismay, 
general discontent, and general dis- 
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tress, because there was no 
for an. event, which, however distant, 

Must have arrived at last. 
The substitution of paper for cash 
——a measure which nothing but the 
direst necessity could justify, and to 
which, under Providence, Great Bri- 
tain has been indebted for the success- 
ful support, and the glorious termi- 
nation of her long protracted struggle 
with the Gallic Usurper—unfortunate- 
ly contributed to increase the evil. 
The facility of obtaining money when 
the stamp of a banker could create a 
circulating medium, gave a spur to 
speculation, of which Irish ardour 


made a most improvident use. That . 


an after reckoning must come, seemed 
never to be contemplated either by the 
lender or the borrower ; and such was 
the peculiar state of things at one time, 
that the only person in danger of real 
suffering was the actual capitalist. 
The bankers, of whom an inordinate 
uumber started up, who issued their 
hundreds of thousands, less on the 
credit of their houses, than on the cre- 
dulity of the public, and who lived 
like princes whift that credulity lasted, 
whatever injury they might do to 
others, could do little to themselves 
by becoming bankrupts. Speculators, 
who, with the aid of a bold front, and 
a new coat, got deep into their books 
and precipitated their failures, sported 
for a while in adventurous notoriety, 
and by their fall injured only the 
lenders. 

The morey expended by these ad- 
venturers in cotton and paper-works, 
corn-mills, and various other schemes, 
though, while it lasted, much advan- 
tage seemed to accrue in consequence 
ot the.employment given to trades- 
men and labourers, &c. yet was it in 
reality injurious, by advancing wages, 
and increasing a circulation of paper 
already too large, as well as from the 
suddenness and frequency of their 
failures. Many of them had even ad- 
dress enough to repeat their bank- 
ruptcies by obtaining fresh credit, and 
_ persuading their dupes that the way 
to recover an old debt was by making 
anew one. The failure of banks was 
more extensively injurious, as it af- 
fected almost the whole body of the 

try within the range of their 
issues, whose chief means of meeting 
the several demands upon them were 
those very notes which the shutting 
of a ted converted from money 
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_ value into worthless paper. They sus- 


tained algo very serious losses through 
the means of corn-buyers, of whom 
many started up in different parts of 
the country, outbidding each other, 
and receiving grain into their stores 
on the promise of more high prices, 
many of which were never paid. 
These, however, were not the worst 
evils which persons deriving income 
immediately from land, and particu- 
larly the laborious cultivator, had to 
encounter. A British reader can 
searce conceive, and will be unwilling 
to believe, the extravagant extent to 
which land-letting and land-jobbing 
were here carried. I know that in se- 
veral parts of Great Britain there was 
much competition for farms, and that 
rents rose to an unusual and inordinate 
height. But Irish land-jobbing was 
quite a different thing, and involved 
a much greater variety of persons in 
difficulty, in distress, and in ruin. 
When, in consequence of an unre- 
stricted circulation of paper, and a 
readydemand for every species of pro- 
vision, the price of land’s produce rose 
beyond all former example, to make 
fortunes by farms was the favourite 
object of every country speculator. As 
the duration of those prices was never 
doubted, all that seemed necessary to 
success was to become tenant to as 
much ground as possible, and to se- 
cure the continuance of such valuable 
interests by length of lease. The rent 
which a man might thus bind himself 
to pay, was a minor consideration, as 
he always looked toan increasing value, 
particularly where the farm was sus- 
ceptible of any improvement. How, 
as he represented the matter to him- 
self, could it be otherwise, when twen- 
ty stone of wheat brought three pounds, 
and frequently more, and when all the 
other marketable articles of a farm 
were in proportion? The number of 
these competing land-jobbers, among 
whom were gentlemen of real pro- 
perty as well as greedy adventurers, 
necessarily raised the market upon 
themselves, and gave an additional 
stimulus to enterprize, originating from 
avarice, fostered by ignorance, and 
founded on delusion. Every noble- 
man and gentleman who had lands to 
let, was besieged by suitors and ap- 
pleonte vying with each other for the 
appy privilege of becoming tenant 
at any rent they might be pleased to 
require, tempting the needy landlord 
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with fines, and soliciting the favour of 
agents by bribes, which, it may be 
supposed, were not always rejected. 
There were no doubt a few, whom 
cooler judgment exempted from the 
danger of suchexcesses ; but, generally 
speaking, both land-owner and land- 
holder submitted to a deception, on 
which one cannot now reflect without 
the utmost degree of wonder and as- 
tonishment. Thousands of engage- 
ments were then made, which were 
impossible to be. kept, and many sums 
of money sunk in speculations as fool- 
ish and deceptious as the famous South 
Sea Bubble, a project bearing great 
similitude, in absurdity at least, to the 
late Irish rage for land-letting and 
laud-jobbing. Numbers of persons, 
substantially wealthy and respectable, 
who speculated in this manner, have 
been reduced to a state little short of 
absolute indigence. Many have been 
obliged to pay douceurs for being per- 
mitted to relinquish their bargains, at 
the loss of all the money expended in 
bribes, fines, or improvements ; seve- 
ral were under the necessity of flying 
the country, in order to get rid of rash 
and ruinous obligations; and some, 
whe strutted for a while in fine clothes, 
and sported fashionable gigs, on the 
strength of profit rents and farm in- 
comes, have been reduced to the hum- 
ble medivcrity of a plain coat and a 
- walking-stick. 
_. What then, need I say, at the 
bursting of the bubble, must have 
been the condition of the Irish pea- 
‘santry, of that class from whose la- 
bours all those emoluments, present 
and perspective, were to accrue, and 
on whom was imposed a burden of 
rent to the utmost verge of what their 
ability was able to undergo? Such, 
however, was the idea universally en- 
tertained of agricultural capability, 
that they were as ready to give high 
rents as the land-letter was to require 
them, and for a time, and a long time 
too, they not only paid high rents, but 
prospered on the payment. They 
wore good clothes, rode good horses, 
drank liberally, quarrelled lustily, and 
married superabundantly. Forthe fort- 
night preceding Lent—for marriages 
are seldom contracted at any other 
time—the priest’s hands were full of 
business, and joyous wedding parties 
crowded the roads leading to his house 
from every part of the parish. A visi- 
tor, forming his judgment from this 
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annual exhibition of matrimonial mer- 
riment, would have pronounged them, 
and not without reason, the happiest 
people upon earth. They did really 
enjoy all the happiness which minds 
not very delicate, nor very enlighten- 
ed, were capable of tasting ; absorbed 
in the festivities of the passing hour, 
pleased with the present, and heedless 
of the future. The sudden fall from 
a degree of compe accommodated 
to their habits, and equal to their 
wishes, from actual affluer ze.to actual 
poverty, was at once woful and as- 
tounding. To see the produce of that 
meer which so lately sufficed to an- 
swer all demands, and left a surplus, 
not only for subsistence, but for enjoy- 
ment, either unsaleable, or to be dis- 
posed of for less than a third of its 
pristine value, appeared to them as 
strange and unaccountable as it was 
cruel and disastrous. Had thedemands 
of their several creditors diminished 
in due proportion, and had the reduc- 
tion of rents kept pace with the re- 
duction of prices, though they might 
have been puzzled b <. cause, they 
would have been littie injured by the 
effect ; their nominal rather than their 
real property would have suffered, 
But this was by no means the case. 
The middle-man, or land-jobber, in 
order to maintain himself, and make 
good his engagements to the head 
landlord, was obliged to exact his rent 
from the oceupier ; and to do this, fre- 
gree had recourse, not merely to 
the produce of the land, but to the 
sale of his tenant’s stock and move- 
ables, a measure which wholly ruined 
the one, and eventually injured the 
other. To anticipate this result, the 
tenant, conscious of his inability to 
make up the rent which he knew 
would be required, removed all his 
effects a little before pay-day, to some 
distant part of the country, and as the 
people mutually assisted each other in 
these schemes, they were generally 
successful. Thus commenced a sort 
of straggling warfare between land- 
lords and tenants, the former endea- 
vouring to get as much, and the latter 
to give as little, as they poseiloly could ; 
the consequences of which were, the 
dissolution of that friendship and con- 
fidence which should subsist between 
them, much loss and injury to both, 
and a general spirit of resistance on 
the part of the people, to the payment 
of accustomed demands, even where 
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those demands were urged with lenity 
and moderation. From disorderly oc- 
currences of this nature, originated 
those nightly outrages, not much at- 
tended to in the beginning, which at 
_— arrived at an alarming height, 
and assumed the character of a dan- 
rous and rebellious confederation. 
t is very difficult to form an accurate 
estimate of the extent of popular con- 
spiracy in Ireland, at least in the be- 
ginning of its career, because they 
who refuse to enlist in its ranks never 
offer the least obstruction to its pro- 
gress ; the duty of giving information 
of any criminal proceeding whatso- 
ever, which does not personally affect 
themselves, not being among the du- 
ties which they have been accustom. 
ed to consider obligatory on them by 
the laws either of God or man. The 
obstinacy with which the combination 
is still supported, shews, however, 
that, the insurrectionary spirit had ta- 
ken deep root, and spread to a very 
wide extent, embracing, as it al- 
ways does, additional views, and ob- 
jects not contemplated at its com- 
mencement, and fomented as it goes 
on by brawling patriots, disappointed 
place-hunters, insidious reformists, 
and unprincipled democrats. 

However unwillingly either little 
men or great men relinquished their 
claims to what hope had encouraged 
them to regard as a secure and perma- 
nent income, the wants of each pass- 
ing hour demonstrated the necessity 
of submitting to circumstances, and 
conceding an abatement of rents. It 
was begun by the greater proprietors, 
most of whom evinced a disposition to 
deal liberally with their tenants, and 
to contribute, as might have been ex- 
pected, their endeavours to diminish 
the pressure of public distress. If 
their reductions were at first insuffi- 
cient, it is less chargeable on their 
want of inclination to relieve, than on 
the unsettled state of things, and their 
por memed of the quantum of reduction 
the case required. Abatement, on the 

of the petty proprietor, and mid- 

le landlord, was much more reluctant, 
and much less considerable. Hopes 
were still entertained that the depres- 
sion was but temporary, and that lands 
would again recover their value. They 
either wilfully turned their eyes from a 
mortifying and melancholy picture, or, 
what is more probable, as the views of 


such persons sre usually bounded by a 
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very narrow horizon, were ignorant of 
the operating principle, of real causes, 
and of necessary consequences. It was 
even the opinion of many persons 
claiming more title to wisdom, that 
ministers should have put off the evil 
hour by protracting the return to cash 
payments. But sound policy seems 
fully to justify the conduct which ot 
thought proper to pursue. It was, 
think, far more advisable to know the 
worst at once, than to uphold a state 
of anxiety and suspense. It was bet- 
ter to suffer one smart shock, than to 
prolong a state of unhealthful exist- 
ence by a fictitious shew of wealth, by 
keeping up a paper system injurious 
to sound credit, deceptious in opera- 
tion, and liable to so many abuses. 
No prudence, on the part of the 
people, could have prevented indivi- 
dual suffering, or general complaint. 
In a country almost dependent upon 
agriculture, nothing could materially 
affect the prices of land’s produce, 
without making a correspondent im- 
pression on its inhabitants. In Ire- 
land, which unfortunately does not 
include frugality among its nation- 
al virtues, the severity of the shock 
was greatly aggravated by lavishness 
of expenditure, which, in almost all 
classes of life, more than kept pace 
with increase of income, and redun- 
dancy of profit. For many years, at 
least, F eomge. the return jof peace, 
the difficulty was not in making mo- 
ney, but in keeping it: They who for 
twenty years and upwards had enjoyed 
incomes raised to two, three, or four 
times their preceding amount, have 
surely none to blame but themselves, 
if, at their return to the old income, 
they are in no better, and very fre- 
rag in a much worse condition, 
an when they set out. When bank- 
ers and merchants built palaces, and 
lived like princes ; when dealers of in- 
ferior order regarded the acquisition 
of a rapid profit, not as a foundation 
for the increase of capital, but as the 
means of indulging pleasurable pur. 
suits ; when country gentlemen increa- 
sed their expenditures in a double ra- 
tio of their new raised incomes ; when 
there were no Misters, but all Es- 
quires ; and when few of any descrip- 
tion made provision for an evil hour 
to come, I do not see with what jus- 
tice the calamitous result of such im- 
prudence can be charged on the effects 
of the Union, the partial policy of the 
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sister country, or the negligence and national wealth, but eannot 
incapacity of the King’s ministers. suppress it among a frugal, intelli 


To those who seriously despair of 
any solid advantages from the Union, 
it, may be sufficient to cite the exam- 
ple of Scotland, to whose inhabitants 
the incorporation of their interests 
with England appeared still more ob- 
noxious and exceptionable. Many years 
elapsed before any great national bene- 
fits accrued to Scotland from the mea- 
sure, notwithstanding her closer affi- 
nity to England and her more thrifty 
population. It is only within the last 
40 or 50 years that her trade has been 
so prosperously extended, that her ma~ 
nufactures have been so flourishing, 
that her lands have been so highly 
cultivated, and that her two great and 
beautiful cities have risen to such com- 
mercial and literary eminence. Let 
those who are in the habit of imputing 
Trish backwardness, Irish poverty, and 
Irish failures, to the corruption or in- 
capacity of government, ask themselves 
this plain question, To what is the 

t and advancing prosperity of Scot- 

nd, a country much inferior to Ire- 
land in advantages of situation, in ex- 
tent, and in natural fertility, to be 
ascribed? Has it flowed from any pe- 
culiar fosterage of government, or su- 
perior enjoyment of representative pri- 
vileges ? Certainly not. It is attributa~ 
ble to HERSELF; to the improved cha- 
racter of her people ; to their general 
exemption from the debasing influence 
of antiquated dogmas ; to an awakened 
and emulous spirit of industrious ex- 
ertion pervading all classes ; to an ar- 
dent desire of knowled ze, unimpeded 
by the clogs of religious domination ; 
to a liberty which government cannot 
give here, LiBERTY OF MIND; to the 
intelligence of her gentry, the enter~ 
prize of her merchants, and the kindly 
co-operation of all. Such a people as 
they are, in such a country as this is, 
would, in a very few years, present a 
picture of national preeper sy, not only 
by means, and with the aid of govern- 
ment favour and patronage, but in the 
very teeth ofits hostility. In an Island 
so favoured by nature, government 
must be ingeniously oppressive indeed, 
to prevent the inhabitants from impro- 
ving their minds, and bettering their 
condition, when they themselves are se~ 
dulously and seriously bent upon both. 
Injudicious restrictions upon trade, 
and fayour partially bestowed, may 
impede or retard the accurnulation of 





and industrious le. Under any 
system of lases, providing for the rea+ 
sonable security of person and propere 
ty, though such a people may not ar 
rive at great riches, at least it must be 
their own faults if they become very 
poor. Whatever the conduet of go~ 
vernment might have been previous to 
1782, and it was usually bad enough, 
I do not hesitate to say, that sincn ties 
period Ireland has enjoyed her full 
share of national consideration. That 
she has not better availed herself of it, 
is ascribable to herself alone. 

Among the advantages which were 
to result from the Union, some, it 
seems, contemplated the immediate ar« 
rival of English capitalists, to employ 
their superabundant wealth with high- 
er advantage in the auspicious security 
of a new and cheaper country. I can~ 
not see the justice of that expectation, 
or why a man, who in England wasias 
rich as he need wish to be, should 
come to Ireland to become richer. An 
poe eee versed in the arts of 
curing riches, but unpossessed of them 
himself, might be induced to try his 
fortune in a country where his skill 
would stand him in the place of capital, 
and by degrees enable him to create 
one. This, I believe, has been fre« 
quently done, with more or less success, 
Scotland was still more liberal of emis~ 
saries, sometimes with a little capital 
of their own, and sometimes without, 
and among them we have to reckon 
very valuable men, as well as fortunate 
adventurers. To one in particular, the 
county of Cork, and, I may add, the 
South of Ireland, through which he 
established mail coaches, has been 
highly indebted. He shewed what 
might be done even in this depressed 
and 7il represented country, by address, 
intelligence, and activity. Theconclue 
sion of his career was, indeed, like that 
of Buonaparte, unprosperous to him- 
self, and for a.similar reason ; his views: 
expanded with his success, and indu~ 
cok him to undertake projects too 
mighty for performance. Mr Ander- 
son's fortunes were. wrecked on the: 
same rock which so many vessels split: 
upon. He made purchases of 
landed property on the inconsiderate 


notion of its permanent value, and the 
fruits of his more successful industry 
were unable to sustain the overwhelm. 
ing weight of its depreciation. 
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» In enumerating the leading causes 
° Treland’s inquietude, ye and 

pression, consequent on the termina- 
tion of the last war, I have omitted 
one, not from its insignificance, for it 
was most severely operative, but from 
the ——— nature of its character ; 
I mean, the late failure of the crop of 
puier subsistence. Visitations of this 
nd are not peculiar to auy country 
or nation, though most distressing in 
those which are poor. At another time 
it would have been much less severely 
felt. In the dry summer of 1800, or 
1801, as remarkable for the peculiar 
excellence of wheat, as for the almost 
total failure of potatoes, the staple food 
of the people was still more scanty, and 
the distress would have been greater, 
had the internal state of the country 
then been similar to what it is now. 
But itewas full of money. The extra- 
vagant prices of grain and export pro- 
visions, had filled the pockets of all ex- 
cept the very lowest classes, and from 
that abundance the poor were relieved 
and fed. In the last case of similar in- 
fliction, the generous contributions of 
the sister country nobly supplied that 
aid which the altered state of things 
herz was unable to administer,and esta- 
blished a title to the eternal gratitude 
and affection of Ireland. Everything 
is valuable which tends to strengthen 
the bonds of connection between the 
sister islands, and one almost ceases to 
regret the calamity, on account of the 
munificence to which it gave rise, and 
the cheering consciousness of possess- 
ing so excellent a friend in so near a 
neighbour. 

Of Ireland’s general and striking in- 
feriority to the sister island, there are 
indeed other causes which shall be no- 
ticed hereafter ; but enough has been 
said to account for the peculiar wretch- 
edness of her condition within the last 
fiveorsix years ; a wretchedness which 
disappointed ambition, and factious 
clamour, under the mask of patriotism, 
have very materially contributed to 
aggravate and increase. I challenge 
any intelligent person, acquainted with 
this country, to disprove the statement 
I have made, and, admitting it to be 
true, can any man im his senses be at 
a loss to ascertain the prevailing causes 
of present depression, or so sottish as 
to believe that they have the smallest 
connection with political squabbles, 


-+_ any farther than as the said political 
squabbles, by irritating the pepular 
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mind, have added fuel to the flame of 
discontent, and promoted insurrection- 
ary phrenzy. If ministerial negligence 
and imbecility, so loudly trumpeted 
by statesmen out of place, or the re- 
jection of the Roman Catholics’ last 
claim, so vehemently dinned into our 
ears by demagogues wanting power, 
be the true cause, how did it come to 
pass, that neither one nor the other 
offered any obstruction to the rapid 
growth of Irish prosperity during the 
continental war? Simply, because her 
prosperity hinged upon circumstances 
different from either. I have already 
observed, that it was not fair to make 
Ireland sit for her picture in the hour 
of a temporary depression. For the 
elucidation of the present subject, it 
will not be amiss to take a view of her 
situation, as it presented itself during 
the last 20 years of the Buonapartean 
dynasty, which, though the selfish 
memories of those who recollect no 
bright days, save when the light serves 
to illuminate themselves, have thought 
fit to erase from their calendar, are in 
the perfect remembrance of others. He 
must be a young Hibernian indeed, 
who does not remember when the ra- 
pid growth of Irish prosperity was the 
theme of universal gratulation. Mr 
O’Connell, and Mr O’Clabber, and Mr 
MacJabber, et hoc genus omne, might 
have pined and fretted at a national 
advancement which they had no hand 
in promoting ; but prosper she did, and 
that with a pace ot almost unparallel- 
ed celerity. New and handsome man- 
sion-houses were erected, demésnes 
were extended and dressed ; planting 
and farming became favourite pur- 
suits ; new towns were built ; old towns 
were enlarged and beautified ; mail- 
eoach roads, and post carriages, esta~ 
blished ; banks multiplied, credit 
abounded, mercantile speculations flou- 
rished ; dealers of all kinds made for- 
tunes, if they did not keep them ; pet- 
ty landlords grew into Esquires, Es~ 
quires became men of fashion and 
pleasure ; agriculture increased every~ 
where, and improved in many places ; 
farmers wore good cloaks, rode good 
horses, and indulged to the utmost all 
their propensities to rustic gratifica- 
tion ; all was bustle, business, profit, 
and pleasure ; and the enjoyments of 
the day were unembittered with an- 
xiety, or apprehension for the morrow. 
Even tithes and taxes were unable to 
make much deduction from the gene- 
9 
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ral fund of happiness and hilarity, the 
former. being easily paid while the far- 
mers were rich, and the latter only 
felt with severity by the pocr2r inha- 
bitants of towns and cities. Is it not 
obvious, that an intelligent Irish gen- 
tleman, warped by no sinister or sel- 
fish views, and sitting down to take a 
fair view of his country’s situation du- 
ring the greater part of the period al- 
luded to, would have drawn a very 
favourable and flattering picture of her 
internal state and condition? Sober 
judgment might incline him to enter- 
tain apprehensions for the permanence 
of a prosperity that was so much in- 
debted to causes of 2 temporary nature, 
but the fact of its actual existence was 
undeniable. Even Sir John Newport 
himself, exceeded by few in occasional 
obliquity of political vision, must have 
seen, and, unless out of place, would 
not have hesitated to admit, the extra- 
ordinary rapidity of national improve- 
ment. Even now, amidst all the just 
complaints of actual suffering, the an- 
gry clamours of brawling demagogues, 
the hypocritical lamentations of ex of- 
Jicio statesmen, and the multifarious 
effusions of factious discontent, let any 
man who has known this country for 
the last forty years, compare the state 
of Ireland as it was when he first knew 
it, with what it is at the present mo- 
ment, and I ask no more than the tes- 
timony of his senses to justify my 
statement. Let him consider also, that 
within the limits of this period, she 
has had to s le with difficulties, 
dangers, and calamities, of the most 
appalling nature ; with democratic se- 
dition, rellgres rancour, political ani- 
mosity, and desolating rebellion. Any 
of these seem sufficient to check the 
calm progress of national prosperity, 
and in this unfortunate country, each 
of them was carried to an excess that 
threatened not merely the peace and 
wellbeing of the state, but its very ex- 
istence. Yet such is the power of re- 
vivification in a country where person 
’ and property are under the protection 
of laws decently administered, and 
where ind is even imperfect] 

Gperative, that the moment of danger’s 
disappearance seldom fails to mark the 
commencement of a new course, rather 
invigorated than depressed by the re- 
collection of past disasters. This obser- 
vation was here very strikingly exem- 
plified. For some years previous to the 
termination of the rebellion of 1798, 
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the general mind, was in a state of 
most anxious uncertainty respecting 
the result of those revolutionary prin- 
ciples, which France, not content with 
her single blessedness, had so good-na- 
turedly laboured to diffuse among her 
neighbours. I do. perfectly well re- 
member Daa it ri the opinion of 
many (perhaps I might say most) per- 
pr © 5 neat ae pager At 
that the tide of democracy was irre- 
sistible, and that, ere a very few years 
elapsed, there would not be a _ 
peer, or priest in the world. The ma- 
nia, however, was shortlived, repress- 
ed by the steadiness of British policy 
under the auspices of the greatest 
statesman of his own, or perhaps any 
other age, and, finally, dissipated by, 
the spreaders of the contagion; to 
whom, however little we may 
them for administering the poison, we 
are under great obligations fog. sup- 
lying us with the antidote. Full dear- 
did they pay for both, and have 
perhaps to pay still; but as to what 
the future may produce, our only con- 
cern is to make the best preenan 
for it by acting well at the present. 
No sooner was the rapturous dream of 
French beatitude vanished, and the 
hydra heads of rebellion cut off, than, 
a new and different spirit seemed to 
animate all bosoms. The friends of 
establishment exulted in the defeat of 
those -chemes which threatened its 
overthrow ; the revolutionist abandon- 
ed his projects, the wavering became 
fixed, the timid re-assured, and all ap- 
peared disposed to return with fresh 
alacrity to the cultivation of their true 
interests in the pursuits of industry. 
I have already related how unfortu- 
nately the contingent advantages of 
this general disposition to active and 
rofitable exertion were counteracted 
by that wasteful and uncalculating 
improvidence, for which Ireland has so 
long been distinguished, and to which 
an un facility of acquiring 
wealth seems to have imparted an ad- 
ditional spirit of extravagance.- Ad- 
versity, poe a rough, is often a 
instructor, and it may at least be 
hoped that the salutary lesson so late- 
ly and so feelingly impressed, will not 
be soon or easily forgotten. 
Of the various late manceuvrings of 


position policy, the most surprisi 
(Pany of its manceuvres can des 


seems to be the motion for a Parlia- 
mentary ees ues the state of Ire- 
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land, brought forward in the Lower 
House, consistently enough, by some 
ety or discontented i a in 
House, pudor — 
the Dene or ae ene i! "the 
head of the noble House of Cavendish ! 
by the man whose name for centu- 
ries oe eminently ais 
among the powerful and in as- 
sertors of liberty, civil and eitcines ; 
by the princely Peer, who should scorn 
to lend his illustrious name to yin 
| oop party ; by the exalted no- 
an, whose hereditary property em- 
braces a large ion of two great 
counties in the South of Ireland, with 
the circumstances of which immense 
estates it behoved him to be acquaint- 
ed; and with which, if he was, he 
ht to have been the unfettered and 
tened communicator, not the par- 
, and pitiful seeker of informa- 
concerning the state and concerns 
Of Treland! We can make allowance 
for the stings of envy, and the rage of 
pointment in little minds; we 
can forgive pert and puny agitators for 
annoying where they cannot injure ; 
for teding vexation under the veil of 
public good, and for endeavouring to 
embarrass £ ype wa with questions 
of ostensible utility and i ible 
dire Gaps tc tand on higher provnd. 
i t to stand on higher ground. 
Respectable, indeed, ought that party 
to be, of which a Duke of Devonshire 
would even condescend to be the head ; 
of none should he demean himself b 
holding up the tail. I speak this wit 
unfeigned respect for his Grace’s ex- 
alted rank, and stili more for his pri- 
vate virtues. I k it as one of his 
Grace’s sincere well-wishers ; as one of 
those who lament his Grace’s late con- 
duct in the House of Lords, as a de- 
tion of his character, as a stain 
on that more than ducal spirit of mu- 
nificence so extensively displayed, and 
hitherto so proverbially untarnished. 
The introduction of such a question 


would create less surprise it pre- 
ceded some late parliame inqui- 


Ties, though even then it would, Hea- 
ven Noa have been sufficiently pre- 
i . With them in view, I can- 
not easily conceive a more ri- 
diculous, more extravagantly absurd, 
than an inquiry, viva voce, into the 


of seven millions of , in- 
saa ta fervs coctdoniihe tackgake 
ia, before a House of Commons, con- 
sisting of 600 members, empowered to 
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summon and examine all or any of tke 


aforesaid seven millions, though unable 


to administer an oath to one of them. 
The points of a measure so replete with 
sapience, the information to be eollect- 
ed by such boundless powers of inves- 
tigation, the satisfactory result of so 
multitudinous a scrutiny, and the pro- 
bable duration of so pleasant, so tem- 
perate, and so constitutional an exami- 
nation, may be demonstratively pro- 
ved from the felicitous events of re- 
thote as well as recent examples. The 
scrutiny of a contested election, even 
before a select committee, has, I be- 
lieve, outlived a year’s session of Par- 
liament. The investigation of the 
Lord Chief Baron’s (of Ireland) con- 
duct respecting some petty charges, 
before the House of Commons, conti- 
nued for two sessions, began in fire, 
and ended in smoke. Need I remind 
my readers of the second edition of a 
bottle conjuror, of the renowned con- 
spiracy of the broken rattle, of the 
noble zeal {displayed in the ex officio 
prosecution, and of the subsequent ap- 
peals to the reptesentatives of the Uni- 
ted Empire, who, after several months, 
employed in a manner highly illustra- 
tive of their wisdom, and honourable 
to their character, most sagely termi- 
nated the question by leaving the ap- 
pellants and the appellees—just where 
they found them. 

Exclusive of those noble senators, 
who titles and estates in both 
islands, and therefore may be presu- 
med to know something of each, Ire- 
land sends one hundred representa- 
tives to the Lower, and thirty to the 
Upper House of Parliament. These 
may not unreasonably be thought suf- 
ficient, in point of number at least, to 
amt her wants, enforce her claims, 
and watch over her interests. When 
to this advantage we add a resident 
chief governor, generally a man of ta- 
lents as well as rank, and a chief and 
under secretaries, always men of intel- 
ligence and political sagacity, I am at 
some loss to concéive how parliament- 
ary knowledge of her real situation 
should happen to be numbered among 
the wants of Ireland. Her peculiar 
peers and representatives are not, I 
think, justly accusable of silence or 
remissness in the exercise of their se- 
hatorial functions, some being always 

to communicate, not only as 
much as they know, but sometimes a 
little more. As little do they seem 


* 
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chargeable (spea of them collec- 
tively) with partial leaning to one side 
of a question, or-unworthy deference 
to the higher powers, for every reader 
of parliamentary debates will find the 
Opposition (i. ¢. in their own vocabu- 
lary, the patriot) party, commanding 
a strong posse of Irish auxiliaries. 
From such sluices Hibernian informa- 
tion should flow in copious channels ; 
from the edifying collision of the sen- 
timents of so many opposing sages for 
more than twenty years past, sparks 
of knowledge ought, one would think, 
to have been drawn, sufficient to elu- 
cidate that subject, for which parlia- 
mentary inquiry was lately demanded. 
The most active, and in their own opi- 
nion certainly, not the least sapient of 
those senators, haye been peculiarly 
ardent and vociferous for the proposed 
inquiry, .a circumstance which I can- 
not deem very creditable to them- 
selves, as it seems to intimate that all 
their past labour has been lost, all 
their energies exerted in vain, and all 
their eloguence—a waste of words. It 
appears tantamount to saying, “‘ here 
we are, a group of senators, sent to 
the Imperial Parliament by the unin- 
fluenced voices of free and independ- 
ent Irish electors, for our superior vir- 
tue and intelligence—for their sake 
we have neglected our own private in- 
terests, devoted our time to the good 
of the empire in general, and of our 
dear native island ia particular—we 
have let no opportunity pass of dis- 
playing our distinguished talents in so 
noble a cause ; and yet—at the end of 
swenty years—the House is never the 
wiser !” This modest admission of de- 
ficiency, the usual accompaniment of 
true merit, may possibly account for 
the laudable anxiety these senators 
have shewn to reinforce their parlia- 
mentary phalanx with recruits from 
the Roman Catholic population of Ire- 
land, with what they may not impro- 
perly call a miraculous accession of 
strength. It is not one of the worst of 
their arguments, though I do not think 
it derives much weight from the pre- 
sent exhibition of senatorial ability in 
the self-elected parliament of Dublin. 
Whether from of matter or lack 
of brains I cannot tell, but that meet- 
ing which professed to exhibit a mo- 

of political wisdom, to lecture 
chief governors, and to direct imperial 
portampeia, has changed its plan, and 

me a sort of non-descript assem- 
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, & kind of ex: eonvocation. 
Weary of exptig thet oe 
munition upon, 
turned it to the ani le 
ade api f a 
»py auspices of a 

German ana as nuated Irish 
titular arene our or five friars, 
two or three medical doctors, a hype- 
chondriacal matron, and an hysterical 
miss, supported by skirmishers, and 
Kerry evidences, ad libitum, in the 
shape of editors, essayists, attestators, 
&c. The success of this holy campai 
appears indubitable. Entrenched vith 
in the impregnable walls of a Dublin 
nunnery, defended by a second Joan 
of Arc, sanctified by the benediction 
of infallibility, and flanked by the ri- 
flers of the NEW CONVOCATION, Whose 

speaks with ‘‘ most mi 
organ,” the good old cause of Popis 
miracles defies the puny malice ef its 
once potent foes,—wit, learning, truth, 
honesty, and common sense. Much as 
I reverence this unlooked-for revival 
of exuberant Faith, which cannot only 
remove mountains, but make them, 
have some doubts whether it will ope- 
rate favourably for the advancement of 
Trish catholics to a British legislature. 
— _— 2 matter-of-fact sure rd 
fellow, mightily given to apply that 
culty called reason to all ps that 
come within the range of his discus- 
sion, somewhat distrustful of sancti- 
fied appearances, afraid of wolves in 
sheep's clothing, and horribly alarm- 
ed by the idea of being priest-ridden, 
in consequence of what he once suf- 
fered from such sticking and trouble- 
some jockeys. When he considers the 
number and magnitude of evils and 
misfortunes under which an entire na- 
tion really suffers, he will find it. im- 
possible to believe that the God of 
the Earth, Jeewing ieee to the or 
nary course of Providence, or 
Seaham as below his care, be pond 
ploy the visible arm of Omnipotenge 
in enabling a few knaves or fools to 
work a couple of miserable and insi 
nificant miracles! to make a 
miss recover the use of her 
and a bed-ridden nun the use of 
limbs! Nec Deus intersit nisi dignus 
vindice nodus. I am afraid he will con- 
sider it less as a proof of divine conde- 
scension than of diyine di 


=> 


of intellect miserably degraded, of 
shameless bigotry, an of trium t 
superstition he glad to 


_ 
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how Mr Brougham likes this novel 
of senatorial qualification ex- 


his new ts—whether 
it will ate his zeal in the cause of 
such liberal, pious, and enlightened 


petitioners—whether he will feel much 
satisfaction in contemplating the pow- 
erful legislative assistance, he, the 
me champion of civil and religious 
mw is, if successful, likely to ob- 
tain from the disciples and admirers of 
Prince Hohenlohe, from believers in 
all the trumpery of monkish lies and 
legends, from the defenders of pious 
frauds, from the assertors of all the 
spiritual rights, powers, privileges, and 
immunities of the Hispano-Hibernian 
church, and from the volunteer advo- 
cates of miracles in a Dublin nunnery ! 
Happy qualifications for the exercise 
of legislative functions in a British se- 
nate of the 19th century!!! 
The circumstance which most sur- 
ises, and is most apt to mislead an 
English traveller, in the opinion he 
forms of this country, is the vast dif- 
ference between the first classes of in- 
habitants and the last, the striking 
and extraordinary contrast everywhere 
presented between the man of fortune 
and the peasant, the frequent conti- 
guity of splendid opulence and mise- 
rable — Hence the tourist, 
who travels only for pleasure, and has 
means of introduction to the nobility 
and gentry, by whom he is received 
with polite as well as profuse hospital- 
ity, will give a more favourable opi- 
nion of the country than its rea] state 
fairly warrants ; while the philanthro- 
pic visitor, who looks with more scru- 
tinizing eye into the condition of the 
common people, will certainly repre- 
sent their wretchedness to. be much 
greater than it actually is, because he 
uses a false standard of judgment, and 
forms his opinion, not from a know- 
ledge of the people he visits, but from 
a comparison of them with the people 
he has left. Opinions formed from 
transitory and superficial observation 
can never be depended on as just re- 
tations of real life; however 
ithfully they may exhibit things as 
they seem, it is hardly possible that 
they should be faithful pictures of 
things as they are. To acquire just 
and accurate knowledge of a people, it 
is necessary to live among them, to 
become acquainted with their peculiar 
manners, and general habits, and to 
see them at various times, and in dif- 
ferent situations. Let him, who, from 
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a view of their ordinary modes and 
occupations, discovers nothing here but 
slovenliness and pauperism, repair to 
a Sunday chapel, a fair, or any holi- 
day place of recreation, and he will 
hardly believe that he is beholding the 
same people. These are their days of 
public exhibition, of dress, and of cheer- 
ful assemblage ; to the first of which 
many perhaps resort for pleasure as 
pave 4 as for devotion, to the second for 
mirth as much as for business, and to 
the third for merriment only. The 
ladies appear in all their finery ; those 
who come from a distance frequently 
adopting the Caledonian method of 
keeping clean their shoes and stock- 
ings by wearing them—in their pock- 
ets. The men are not less ambitious 
of shining in outward array, though 
after a different manner ; their pride 
of dress consisting, not in the qua- 
lity, but quantity of apparel—a mode 
of costume, which, as it is not affect- 
ed by change of season, subjects the 
summer beau to a very oppressive 
weight of ornament. Fashion indis- 

nsably requires the exhibition of all 

is new or good clothes, so that it is 
not uncommon to see astrapping coun 
tryman in the dog-days sweltering un- 
der two cloth waistcoats, one of them 
with sleeves, a body-coat of the same, 
and over all a large surtout of still 
stouter material, under which com- 
fortable burthen he has perhaps walk- 
ed half a dozen miles, actuated by pre- 
cisely the same motive, however dif- 
ferent in mode, of the dandy in high 
life, the vanity of appearing—a well- 
dressed man! I must, however, ex- 
cept some of the younger men, who, 
designing to take a share in the dance, 
deem themselves, not unreasonably, 
exempt from a weight, which, how ho- 
nourable soever it may be in station- 
ary exhibition, is little suited to the 
graces of the dancer. I am also to ex- 
cept the inhabitants of towns and large 
villages, among whom something of 
modern refinement has crept, and who 
are much less rigidly attached to the 
observance of ancient forms. The parts 
these people act are not assumed ; the 
exhibition is piquant and voluntary ; 
Nature is their prompter, and her dic- 
tates may be received as the test of 
real feeling and actual enjoyment. 
That there is much misery where there 
are so many unemployed, and conse- 

uently so many poor, is too true ; but 
that there are great numbers who pos- 

. sess what they consider to be the com- 
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forts and conveniencies of life ; and that 
pri Pa those whom a stranger’, with- 
out being very fastidious, would num- 
ber among the wretched, do by no 
means enroll themselves in the cata- 
logue of the unhappy, is a fact no less 
certain and undisputable. Most things 
in this world are to be estimated by 
comparison, and though it must be 
the first wish of every friend to Ire- 
land to improve both the mental and 
corporal condition of the people, and 
though before this is done, they can- 
not attain their due weight in the scale 
of nations ; yet it is consolatory to know 
that their wretchedness is neither so 
great nor so general as it has been re- 
presented ; that much of it has been 
owing to temporary causes ; that the 
work of improvement has begun, and 
is now in progress ; and that under the 
persevering aid of a paternal govern- 
ment, and, above all, of vigilant ma- 
gistrates, and kind, enlightened, spi- 
ritual pastors, encouraging, benefi- 
cent, (and would TI could add, gene- 
rally resident, ) landlords, nothing but 
the schemes of rash, selfish, and insi- 
dious ambition, will be able to obstruct 
or retard the growing prospects of Ire- 
land. Much as there exists of evil 
spirit still to be reclaimed and sub- 
dued, and extensive as discontent and 
distress appear to be, there are never- 
theless many unequivocal symptoms 
of general amelioration,—well found- 
ed cause to hope that, of the shock so 
deeply and universally felt, though 
the tremor in some degree continues, 
the perils are nearly at an end. The 
hand of improvement is distinctly vi- 
sible. The linen manufacture of the 
South is rapidly emerging from de- 
pression ; the bustle of"trade has begun 
to reanimate our towns ; houses of a 
better description are daily adding or- 
nament to utility ; the fisheries are at 
length receiving that attention and 
encouragement they so eminently de- 
serve, and the happy result is already 
discernible ; the prices of corn and 
rovisions begin to advance, and the 
Rrosiiing spirits of the farmer to re- 
vive ; rents, on the due regulation of 
which the interests of the peasant 
so mainly depend, and which, thoug 
not the sole, have been the oe 
cause of contention between high and 
low, are in a course of attaining their 
just level, prior to which, the peace of 
the country will not be established on 
@ secure and permanent foundation. 
There exists, indeed, one evil, or, 
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as I would rather call it, obstruction 
to national prosperity, for which, du- 
ring the present general debasement 
of mind, it seems altogether 
hopeless, and for which, under any 
condition of the people, it will be very 
difficult to find an adequate remedy. 
No person acquainted with this coun- 
2 will be at a loss to know that I al- 
ude to its great and overgrowi 
ulation. Mr Malthus ap rete hve 
een the first who called the public 
attention to a doctrine so obvious, 
when once pointed out, that the only 
thing which now surprises us’ is how 
it came to elude prior consideration. 
The reason seems to be, that preju- 
dice had always run in favour of 
pulation, infusing a general belief, 
that increase of inhabitants exhibited 
the most indubitable proof of national 
strength and prosperity. It was not 
until the evil sae to be felt that the 
validity of the old opinion came to be 
suspected. The ingenious gentleman 
to whom we owe this salutary warn- 
ing was accordingly treated at first as 
a sporter of paradoxes; but the old and 
sure test of truth, time, has satisfacto~ 
rily confirmed his judgment, and done 
justice to his sagacity. It is indeed 
difficult, if not impossible, to fix the 
utmost point of extension to which 
the support of population in a given - 
country may be carried by the vast - 
powers of enlightened industry, and 
the astonishing efforts of human skill; 
but that there zs such a point, seems 
capable of decisive demonstration. 
That which happens frequently here 
in a small district of five thousand 
acres, will as unquestionably take place 
in one of fifty millions, the growing 
inhabitants of which must at last be- 
come too numerous for their means of 
subsistence. The supplementary sup- 
port afforded by external commerce, 
as in Great Britain, and the wealth 
arising from an extensive sale of 
manufactured commodities, will, no 
doubt, protract the period of over- 
Piet ipa eS 
ess alarming ; but the chance of fail- 
ure in those great commercial resources 
must ae m4 contemplated with 
some degree anxiety and : appre- 
hension. In a highly cvilized coun- 
try, it is true, the danger is of far less 
magnitude; because the restraints of 
moral feeling and prudent ‘reflection 
cannot fail to oppose a strong check 
to the evil, by forbidding young per- 
sons to marry before there appears a 





“were left behind. 
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reasonable being able to 
seine fee these adspeiog, eis to the 
want of this prudential check, to the 
utter absence of moral reflection, that 
-we owe that inundation of pauperism, 
which a rude peasantry, yielding with- 


out scruple to the first impulse of de- . 


sire, upon the country in lament- 
able a abundance. 
How deficient is human wisdom in 
the calculation of future events, the 
estimation of gentingems results, and 
the contemplation of prospective ad- 
vantages! What were the hopes and 
expectations of the discoverers of Ame- 
rica? and for what purpose did Spain’s 
Christian adventurers, endure almost 
incredible fatigues, and commit the 
most afponems erectien nt For what 
were petty colonies » Many un- 
ofipding native os exterminated, 
and others reduced to a state of the 
most wretched slavery, under the lash 
of the most unrelenting master? For 
for the acquisition of that which, 
y a just retribution of Providence, 
has become the means of debasing, 
not exalting, that haughty nation, of 
punishing, not rewarding, the unprin- 
cipled and insatiable avarice of the 
discoverers. How little did it enter 
into any imagination to conceive that 
the new world was to become, what, 
with respect to Europe at least, seems 
to be one of the greatest blessings it 
can bestow,—a receptacle for the over- 
growing population of the old, a glo- 
rious theatre for the interchange of 
commercial amity, for the cultivation 
of new interests, tending to the com- 
fort and improvement of both! In 
this, as well as in many other import- 
ant considerations, we seem bound to 
acknowledge the hand of Providence 
peculiarly displayed in the timely dis- 
covery of so great a resource for 
wing necessities of mankind. We 
~ often been accustomed to hear 
emigration lamented as a serious cala- 
amity, by those who did not consider 
that in all cases of excessive popula- 
tion, the departure of some is a relief 
to the rest ; and that, generally speak- 
ing, too many, instead of too -few, 
It will, no doubt, 
, that the lot will sometimes 
on those whom it would be more 
desirable to retain, and in-this case 
only can emigration be a subject of 
regret, but even in this case there is 
ing gained by the increase of 
room to those who are left. Of this 
island I will venture to say, that one 
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of its seven millions might be spared, 
not only without injury, but with 
manifest advantage to the remaining 


six, that is to say, provided the selec- 
tion was to be made from the ranks 
of ignorance and pauperism. 

I am now going to offer some re- 
marks on what is likely to be general- 
ly uppermost in the mind of an Irish- 
man, as affording subsistence, not only 
to men, women, and children only, 
but also to all those live appendages, 
pigs, dogs, horses, cattle, and po try 
——the potatoe. If you should happen 
to be disposed to conjectural anticipa- 
tion, you will perhaps think that I 
mean to propose, what national grati- 
tude ought to have done long since, 
the erection of a statue to Sir Walter 
Raleigh, by whom the potatoe was first 
brought to this country, and present- 
ed to a nobleman, right worthy of 
being the dispenser of natural be- 
nefits, Richard, the first Earl of Cork. 
But no, I have no such intention. 
I question whether any important 
advantage was in the contemplation 
of the donor; and moreover, I doubt 
whether the culture would have been 
recommended by either of those great 
men, had they been able to pre- 
dict the future and remote conse- 
ag 2 of the gift. The great Ear! of 

ork, (as he is commonly called,) the 
munificent founder of many towns, as 
well as of an illustrious race, to whom 
the county of Cork has never ceased 
to owe those obligations which the 
rare union of virtue and ability so 
happily enables their possessor to be- 
stow, certainly contemplated a differ- 
ent sort of subsistence than potatoe 
diet for his numerous tenantry. Could 
his lordship have foreseen that they 
would become almost the only food of 
the people ; that they would supplant 
the use of bread, abolish the arts of 
culi preparation, and by the ex- 
treme facility of providing a mere bel- 
lyful, promote idleness and vagabond- 
ism, and multiply an a a 
propagation of paupers, he would, 
vil venture to finn, have been the 
very last mat to advise or encourage 
the culture ot’ potatoes. But let me 
not be considerei as meaning to de~ 
preciate so vxt-aordinary and valuable 
a root. I only lament the excessive 
use, or rather abuse, of one of the most 
useful vegetable gifts which the boun- 
teous hand of the Almighty Creator 
has conferred upon mankind. Used 
as they are in sister island, as an 
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pois a to better food, their worth is 
inestimable ; but constituting, as they 
do here, almost the sole food of the 
lower orders, the effect is as I have 
stated ; and though the blame be not 
attributable to the article itself, yet is 


not the consequent wretchedness of i 


its consumers the less deplorable. 
They are objectionable in another re- 
spect, as being only a supply for the 
current year ; so that the superabund- 
ance of a favourable season will con- 
stitute nothing to the relief of a defi- 
cient. Hence the superfiuity of sub- 
sistence among a potatoe-fed people 
in any given year, is but a superfluit 

waste, which does not afford the small- 
est security against a famine on the 
_ ensuing. Every other species of sta- 
ple food can be held over-; and, there- 
fore, for this, as well as other rea- 
sons, it should be one of the prime 
objects of all those, whose ability and 
wishes to promote the interests of the 
people go hand in hand, to ameliorate 
their style of living, and render them 
somewhat less dependent upon the 
fluctuating of the potatoe 


The last forty or years, so fer- 
tile in great events, claim also the cre- 
dit, as far as it can be so termed, of ex- 
tending and generalizing the use of the 
potatoe. Previous to this period, that 
voracious article of subsistence, which 
in several places, like Aaron’s rod, 
has swallowed all the rest, enjoyed but 
a limited share of popular preference. 
I can myself remember a time when 
numerous little country mills were at 
work, of which only the vestiges now 
Sie gutieal food of the peoplein apcing 

e gener, of the ein sprin: 
ahd ekthint. On days TF public er 
such as sand-drawing and turf-cutting, 
&c., when labourers were fed by ad 

Tr, potatoes were never thought 
iy ‘ae ae table being plentifully 
furnished with fresh milk, and oaten 
cakes. It was, I think, the casual intro- 
duction of the speciés called the apple 
yma remarkable for retaining its 

ness and flavour through the entire 
year, which first induced the people, in 


an evil hour, to discontinue the use of — 


oaten ‘bread. Laziness ably contri- 
Sees diiidaemiaaanie tomean aor 

simple , for 
ahetter and ef pent diel attended os th 
more labour of ion. But the 
abridgement of labour which laziness 
procures; only ‘serves to nurse the 
growth of an evil habit. The time 


prevail, and by raising the rent of land’ 
toan inordinate degree, left, lam afraid, 
in pores Bye to the laborious oc-' 
cupier, little more than the bare 

toe. Of one thing there can be no 
doubt, that the farmers then lived 
much better than they do now. In 
habitants were comparatively few, and 
consequently farms, of which the rents 
were very low, comparatively large. 
To the exttacedioarily ragla feictesias 
of a may certainly be ascri- 

a large portion of that paw 

ism, to WEieh slher causes ee os 
contributory. 

I can never reflect on the prodigi- 
ous augmentation, of the lower or- 
ders more ‘jally, which has ta- 
ken place within my own memory, 
without wonder and astonishment. I 
shall not venture to calculate the ratio 


of this increase, satisfying myself 
with observing that it far exceeds thie 
usual stan of human multiplica« 


tion; under the most favourable cir- 
cumstances, short of actual im 

tion ; and that too in the very despite 
of wars, rebellions, scarcities, and emi- 
grations. Poverty, in other countries, 
irreconcilably inimical tc matrimonial 
connection, ere promotes it, pauper 


ism begetting a as fast as 
Shylock’s erat F.20 ucats 


othezs. 
Another singularity observable here is 
that the inhabitants of the country ap- 
pear to multipl Se eceet 
of the towns, (though too are ina 
state of ve increase, ) one cause 
of which is the want of those extensive 
manufactories that require the local 
union of many hands, and thus light- 
en the burden of rural population. In- 
crease of numbers always accompanies 
the rising prosperity of a town, and 
is regarded as one of its unequivocal 
symptoms ; but after a country has 
once attained a sufficient. number ‘of 
cultivators, to the skilful execution of 
whose art great numibers are by tad 
means » augmentation 6 
milies Becta’ serious encumbrance 
on the land, and a certain forerunner 
of idleness and paupetism. ‘The only 
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tgneiiage means of the 
weight in this country, for mental 

ent is of slow progress, will 
be found in a more extensive and skil- 
ful cultivation of flax, one of those few 


- manufactories suited to rural manage- 


ment, and to which the soil, situation, 
and general circumstances of Ireland 
are iarly adapted. 

To the eners of popnieten rapid 
progress a assigned, I have to 
add one, now a forgot, but un- 
questionably entitled to a high place 
in the catalogue,—I mean the cessation 
of that dreadful malady, the small pox, 
for many years little inferior in devas- 
tation to the plague itself. Many old 
people still bear in mind the wailings 
occasioned by the extinction of almost 
entire families, and I can myself remem- 
ber, when few of those who sur- 
vived its attack were free from marks 
of injury, and when many a.face was 
horribly disfigured. The general prac- 
tice of inoculation took place here 
about the middle of last century, and 
the recent introduction of the cow pock 
seems to promise a gradual annihila- 
tion of the disotder. Indeed, an im- 
proved mode of treatment, for want of 
which many of the first inoculated 
were sufferers, had, even before Dr 
Jenner’s valuable discovery, almost 
disarmed it of all its terrors. 

A question will naturally occur—if 
mankind in gmeralsnd the Irish, in 

icular, possess this instinctive and 
Presistible tendency to multiplication, 
—how comes it to pass that the general 
history of ancient times contains so lit- 
tle complaint of overgrowing popula- 
tion, the history of Ireland none at 
all? The question admits of yer Back 
lution. With respect to times of high 
antiquity, the paucity of inhabitants, 
and their simplicity of manners, attest 
the truth of the Mosaic account, which 
places the creation of man at no ve 
early period of the world. Had it 
bev caper wis, oar ~ pe =e have 
pled, and generally civi- 
lized, - before the date of the oldest 
history. The tendency of man to mul- 


. tiply his kind, a fact incontrovertibl 
establi 


by present experience, di 
therefore exist at all times, and if we 
may believe the maintainers of human 

, must have been more ope- 


rative in those days of superior vigour 
than at present. To snalaaion infer- 
ence, on which in this case we may 
safely enough venture to rely, we can 
add abundant corroboration from his- 


Buonapartean cal 
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toric testimony, which will both esta- 
blish the existence of such a tenden- 
cy, and explain the causes of its fre. 
quent miiscarri The means of 
counteraction were manifold, and ma- 
ny of-them continue to exert a bane- 
ful influence to the present day—bad 
governments, licentious habits, savage 
and predatory modes of life, polyga- 
my, ponent pestilence, famine, and the 
desolating ravages of war, frequently 
undertaken, not for conquest, but ex- 
termination. A review of this black 
catalogue of misfortune, ignorance, and 
iniquity, removes all difficulties from 
the question of multiplying tendencies, 
and only leaves the reader to wonder 
how, under such circumstances, man- 
kind could have multiplied at all, for 
that they did multiply, and that abun - 
dantly, in-the face of these general dis- 
couragements, is a fact supported by 
the same unquestionable evidence. 
From what aaa beginnings the com- 
monwealth of Rome arose, and what 
a height of power, an extent of terri- 
tory, and-a mass of population, her 
steady and skilful policy enabled her 
to obtain in the course of not many 
centuries, is known to every classical 
school-boy. Greece, too, where arts 
and arms so eminently flourished, 
in spite of her restless spirit, and un- 
ceasing as well as sanguinary commo- 
tions, was obliged to relieve her grow- 
ing weight of populous encumbrance, 
and enlarge her territory by emigra- 
tion and colonizing. Even the barba- 
rians of the North, unpropitious as 
their mode of life was to the nurture 
of children, became too numerous for 
their forests, and after many repulses, 
at length succeeded in overpowering the 
degenerate legions of Rome, and get- 
ting possession of the imperial city. 
Though their numbers have been ex- 
aggerated by terror and effeminacy, 
yet were they in reality very consider- 
able, supplied from such an immense 
extent of country, capable, under the 
hand of civilized culture, of support- 
ing twenty times their amount. From 
Cesar’s report of his Gallic campaigns, 
and the multitudes that fell under his 
victorious arms, we draw indubitable 
proofs of theaccelerating progress of po- 
pulation even under circumstances of 
barbaric discouragement. But we 
must not employ a modern scale in es- 
timating the amount of a nation’s 
people then from the number of its 
warriors. An army now, even in a 

calation, makes but a 
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small portion of the le ; it is col- 
lected either to pte tus or to defend. 
All were warriors in those days, and the 
march of a barbarian army might not 
unfrequently be called a march of the 
nation. In fact, where herds and flocks 
constitute both the wealth and the 
subsistence of the people, it is altoge- 
ther impossible that they can be ver 
numerous. Corn, it is true, was oa | 
tivated in Gaul, where civilization had 
, made some advances, but rarely, if 
at all, in Germany and the northern 
districts. These observations natural- 
ly supply an answer to the question, as 
ar as Ireland is concerned, the pau- 
city of whose ancient inhabitants, and 
the tardy progress of whose population, 
serve to prove what talleet ™ been 
pretty well proved already, that their 
state was little better than a state 
of barbarism, and that they could not 
have the arts of civilization 
so lavishly bestowed on them by the ar- 
rogant mendacity of modern scribblers, 
because those arts must infallibly 
have led to the building of towns, the 
pursuits of trade, and the cultivation 
of land ; all which employments would 
of necessity have produced a rapid, 
and, in no very great length of time, 
an overflowing increase of pupulation. 
The state of Irish society under na- 
tive chiefs, or rather the perpetual 
hostility of those petty predatory po- 
tentates, was indeed tolerably well cal- 
culated to thin their numbers, and 
avert the evils of overgrowth. In this 
way it more than answered all the 
happy purposes of Dean Swift’s pro- 


ject for preventing beggary, by eating 
the children of the + gpl these it 
not only diminished the breed of pau- 


pers, but kept. up a race of heroes. 
ow far such heroism might be con- 
ducive to Irish glory, I leave to those 
who so piteously lament its extinction 
to determine ; it was not certainly con- 
ducive to any of those arts and acqui- 
sitions which the enlightened philo- 
sophy of modern days regards as in- 
pes yeni necessary to the prosperity 
and renown of a civilined empire. 
“Though thé exquisite soul, or (as an 
author like me, who writes only to be 
understood, would say) sound of mu- 
sic, which once delighted the ravish- 
ed ears of Irish demigods in the halls 
of Tara, and though the songs of min- 
strels, celebrating exploits not always 
very dissimilar either in plan or exe- 
cution from those of the Rockite hero, 
Vor. XV. 
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might have been extremely pleasant 
and appropriate in their day ; am 
I inclined to think, that the melodious. 
bard, who now so patriotically laments 
their loss, would be very Tittle 

to see them revive in any but poetic 
shape. ‘The resurrection of these ter- 
rible graces, is, I trust, a miracle be- 
yond the utmost hope of the most 
sturdy and inveterate Milesian. Yet 
have we lived to witness the return of 
what seemed as little to be looked for 
in the 19th century of the Christian 
era. In times of national barbarism, 
when pious fraud was deemed: requi~ 
site for the subjugation of minds in- 
capable of rational persuasion, and ac- 
cessible only through their fears, the 
miracle-monger might have found some 
apology for his deception in the neces-- 
sity of deceiving. To see it resorted 
to now, to see the divine truths of 
Christianity thrown into the back- 
ground, and a confederaey of sacerdotal 
jugglers exhibiting their legerdemain, 
with nuns and nunneries ; to see po- 
pular ignorance, rusticity, and super- 
stition, not endeavoured to be removed 
by moral and rational instruction, but 
endeavoured to be retarded and con- 
firmed by the grossest frauds of the 
grossest ages, is no less to be wonder- 
ed at than deplored. Occasional in- 
stances of fancied inspiration, of en- 
thusiastic raving, or of monkish quack~ 
ery, would never surprise ; frem indi- 
vidual acts of deceit, of folly, and of 
falsehood, no state of society is or ever 
will be exempt. But to behold the 
highest dignitaries of a church calling 
itself Christian, and professing to be 
the lineal possessor of apestolic virtue, 
pore apps patron of evangelical rec- 
titude, and the sole depository of di- 
vine commission—to see also a sage 
assembly of self-constituted senators, 
claiming more than an equal share of. 
natural talent, of acquired knowledge, - 
of legal ability, and of liberal patriot- 
ism ; to see all. these, I say, sanetify- 
ing, sanctioning, and defending tae 
miserable delusion, while not a:single 
voice among the host of that church’s 
educated and well-informed followers, 
raises a fresh sound in defence of rea- 
son and of truth, is wonderful and 
astonishing indeed!!! If they believe 
this linsey-woolsey compound of Irish 
and German manufacture—what must 
we call them ?—Fools:—If they do 
not, I leave my readers to find the ap- 
propriate appe: _ I have returr- 








18 
ed unwillingly to this paintul subject ; 
it recurs irresistibly 5 every intelli- 
t and enlightened mind, alive to 
feelings of real iotism, and 
anxious to wipe off the stains of na- 
tional reproach. It must, I am con- 
vinced, lead to an ultimate dereliction 
of those unworthy arts, and the adop- 
tion of better modes of influence ; for, 
silent as they may be, shame and sor- 
row have at this moment a seat in 
many an honest Irish heart ; and those 
who are now passive under the im- 
pressions of habitual respect, of shame, 
or of surprise, will unquestionably 
raise their voices at last in defence of 
outraged decency and truth, and those 
voices must be heard. I look not to, 
I never did eontemplate, the conversion 
of that Church to Protestantism ; but 
I do look, and now, perhaps, with 
greater hope, to its adoption of a more 
evangelical character, a more rational 
and efficacious mode of communi- 
cating Christian instruction. Though, 
like an overgrown tree, its powers are 
now wasted in the production of bar- 
ren foliage, yet may the hand of a ju- 
dicious pruner easily repress unpro- 
fitable luxuriance, redeem its charac- 
ter, and restore its fruit. To promote 
this happy change, I take leave to add 
2 few tional observations. 
Instances of providential favour and 
ion, both to nations and to in- 
oe ep have been, — now a suf- 
ien ent in ’s moral go- 
canment & the world. The records 
of the past, and the experience of the 
present, abundantly attest the over- 
ruling direction and allwise and al- 
mighty Power. Although the clear 
voice of reason _—e s the necessity 
of miracles to the primary support of 
our —— religion, at ——_ ——| 
every human power, prejudice, an 
passion warred against te, yet does she 
employ an equal strength of ent 
in nstrating the futility of fancy- 
ing that they are to remain when 
these obstructions have been overcome, 
and the system they were wanting to 
establish, secured upon an immove- 
able foundation. It must be no ordi- 
cause that will induce the Deity 


to ee Se 
- invert his own rules, and disturb the 
order of Nature, for such is the 


ew ae > the real, and 
claimed by the ended pesfixmer 
of miracles 


o fed starving mul- 
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titudes, and covered shivering naked~ 
néss, in the land of miracles in 
1823? The power and 
of God unquestionably ; but it was 
the goodness and power of God na~ 
turally operating on the minds of 
the generous and beneficent in both 
islands, and in a more particular and 
transcendent degree on those of the 
heretical inhabitants of Great Britain. 
It is thus that the Christian revelation 
attests the divinity of its origin, main 
tains its character, and displays its in- 
fluence. It is thus that the true pro- 
fessor is distinguished from the spu- 
rious, by higher views, deeper reflec- 
tions, and more exalted sentiments, 
by his attachment to the substance, his 
disregard for the show. Girt with the 
invulnerable panoply of celestial truth, 
diffusing its radiance, though with 
unequal lustre, over all the earth, and 
receiving hourly accessions to its 
strength, Christianity scorns the puny 
aid of the bigot’s narrow dogmas, or 
the wonder-worker’s fragile crutch. It 
spurns at the appearance of pious im- 
posture, whether the result of simple 
superstition, of stupid credulity, of 
grovelling ignorance, or of unworthy 
artifice. It rests for support on its 
moral fitness for the wants of man, its 
adaptation to every stage and condi- 
tion of life, the simplicity of its prin- 
ciples, the purity of its doctrines, and 
the sublimity of itstruth. If the D1- 
vine Worp has not been written in 
vain, we know already, or at least it 
is our own fault if we do not know, as 
much of its nature, obligations, and 
exalted excellence, as can possibly be 
imparted. All that remains to the 
tor isto teach, and all that remains 
or the disciple, is to follow the in- 
structions of the Master. This, and 
this only, constitutes the sum and 
substance of the Gospel Covenant ; 
this is to act in accordance with the 
beneficent intention of the heavenly 
Author ; this is, in the best, and only 
present sense of the words, to give 
EYES TO THE BLIND, and FEET TO THE 
LaME. TheChurch which departs from 
these principles, and substitutes her 
own prescriptions for those of the ce- 
lestial Healer, written, as they are, in 
never-fading eolours, and attested by 
inspired and incorruptible witnesses, 
may deck herself with what titles or 
garments she pleases, but her religion 
is not the religion of Jesus Christ. 
G. S. 
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THE LADYE’S BRYDALLE. 


al 


“‘ Come hither! come hither, my little foot-page, 
And beare to my gaye Ladye 

This ring of the oa ae gowde, and be sure 
Rede well what she telleth to thee : 


«« And take tent, little page! if my Ladye’s cheeke 
Be with watching and weeping pale, 

if her locks are unkempt, and her bonnie eyes red, 
And come back and tell me thy tale. 


«« And marke, little page! when thou shewest the ringe, 
If she snatcheth it hastilye— 

if the red bloode mount up her slender throate, 
To her forehead of ivorye ; 


“ And take good heede, if for gladnesse or griefe, 
So chaungeth my Ladye’s cheere— 

Thou shalt know bye her eyes—if their light laugh out 
Throwe the miste of a startynge tear ; 


«« (Like the summer sun throwe a morninge cloude) 
There needeth no further token, 

That my Ladye brighte, to her own true Knighte, 
Hath keepit her faithe unbroken. 


** Nowe ryde, little page! for the sun peeres out 
Ower the rimme of the eastern heaven ; 

And back thou must bee, with thye tydinges to mee, 
Ere the shadowe falles far at even.” — 


Awaye, and awaye! and he’s far on his waye, 
The little foot-page alreddye, 

For he’s back’d on his Lord’s owne gallant graye, 
That steede so fleete and steddye. 


But the Knighte stands there lyke a charmed man, 
Watchinge with ear and eye, 

The clatteringe speed of his noble steede, 
That swifte as the wynde doth flye. 


But the wyndes and the lightninges are loiterers alle 
To the glaunce of a luver’s mynde ; 

And Sir Alwynne, I trowe, had call’d Bonnybelle slowe, 
Had her fleetnesse outstrippit the wynde. 


Beseemed to him, that the sun once more 
Had stayedde his course that daye— 

Never sicke man longed for morninge lighte, 
As Sir Alwynne for eueninge graye. 


But the longest daye must end at last, 
ao aoa aoe sun must sette. Pa 
ere stayedde Sir Alwynue at peepe whe, 
There at euen he stayedde him yette : 
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And he spyethe at laste—* Not soe, not soe, 
*Tis a smalle graye cloude, Sir Knighte, 
That risethe up like a courser’s head 
On that er of gowden lighte.” 





“ But harke ! but harke ! and I heare it now— 
’Tis the cominge of Bonnybelle !” 

“* Not soe, Sir Knighte! from that rockye height 
*Fwas a clattering stone that felle.” 


“ That slothfulle boy ! but I'll thinke no more 
Of him and his lagging jade to-daye :”— 

“ Righte, righte, Sir Knighte !”—*“ Nay, more, bye this lighte, 
Here comethe mye page, and mye gallante graye.” 


“ Howe nowe, little page ! ere thou lighteste downe, 
ee but one word out hastilye ; 

Little page, hast thou seen mye Ladye luve ? 
Hath mye Ladye keepit her faithe with mee ?”— 


“ I’ve seen thy Ladye luve, Sir Knighte, 

And welle hath she keepit her faithe with thee.”— 
“« Lighte downe, lighte downe, mye trustye page ; 

A berrye browne barbe shall thy guerdon bee. 


“ Tell on, tell on; was mye Ladye’s cheeke 
Pale as the lilye, or rosie red ? 
Did she putte the ringe on her finger smalle ? 
And what was the verye firste word she said ?”— 


“ Pale was thy Ladye’s cheeke, Sir Knighte, 
Blent with no streake of the rosie red. 

I put the ringe on her finger smalle ; - 
But there is no voice amongste the dead.” — 


— a 


* * * * * 


There are torches hurrying to and froe 
In Raeburne Tower to-nighte ; 

And the chapelle doth glowe withe lampes alsoe, 
As if for a brydalle ryte. 


But where is the bryde? and the brydegroome where ? 
And where is the holye prieste ? 

And where are the guestes that shoulde bidden bee, 
To partake of the marriage feaste ? 


The bryde from her chamber descendeth nowe, 
And the brydegroome her hand hath ta’en ; 
And the guestes are met, and the holye prieste 

Precedeth the marriage traine. 


The bryde is the faire Maude Winstanlye, 
And death her sterne brydegroome ; 
And her father follows his onlye childe 
To her mother’s yawning tombe. 
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An aged man, and a woefull man, 
And a heavye moane makes hee : 
“‘ Mye childe ! mye childe ! myne onlye childe ! 
Would God I had dyed for thee !” 


An aged man, those white hairs telle, 
And that bended back and knee ; 

Yet a stalwart knighte, at Tewkesburye fighte, 
Was Sir Archibald Winstanlye. . 


’Tis a moving thing to see the teares 
Wrung out from an aged eye ; 

Seldom and slowe, lyke the scantye droppes 
Of a fountaine that’s near a-drye. 


*Tis a sorrye sighte to see graye haires 
Bro’t downe to the. grave with sorrowe ; ‘ 
Youth looks throwe the cloude of the present daye 
For a gowden g:eame to-morrowe. 


But the olde white head, and the feeble knees 
Berefte of earthlye staye!— 

God he!p thee nowe, olde Winstanlye! 
Good Christians for thee praye! 


But manye a voice in that buriall traine 
Breathes gloomilye aparte, 

“ Thou had’st not been chudlesse now, olde man! 
But for thine owne hard harte.” 


And manye a maide who streweth flowers 
Afore the Lady’s biere, 

Weepes out, “ Thou had’st not dyed, sweete Maude! 
If Alwynne had been heere.” 


* * * — * * 


What solemn chaunt ascendeth slowe ? 
What voices peale the straine?— 

The Monks of St Switholm’s Abbeye neare, 
Have met the funerall traine. 


They hold their landes, full manye a roode, 
From the Lordes of Raeburne Tower, 

And ever when Deathe doth claim his preye 
From within that lordlye bowere, 


Then come the holye fathers forth 
The shrowdedde corse to meete, 
And see it laid in hallowede grave, 
With requiem sadde and sweete. 


And nowe they turn, and leade the waye 
To that last home so nigh, 

Where all the race of Winstanlye 
In dust and darknesse lye. 
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The holye altar blazethe brighte 
With waxen tapers high, 
Elsewhere in dimme and doubtfull lighte 
Doth all the chapelle lye. 


Huge, undefined shadows falle 
rom pillar and from tombe, 
And manye a grimme old monumente 


Lookes ghastlye throw the gloome. 


And manye a rustye shirte of mail 
The eye may scantlye trace, 

And crestedde helmet, black and barr'd, 
That grins with sterne grimace. 


Banner and scutcheon from the walles 
Wave in the cold night aire, 

Gleames out their gorgeous heraldrye 
In the ent’ring torches glare. 


For now the mourninge companye, 
Beneathe that arched doore, 

Bear in the lovelye, lifeless claye, 
Shall pass there-out no more. 


And up the sounding aisle, ye stille 
Their solemn chaunte may heare, 

Till, ‘neath that blazon’d catafalque, 
They gentlye reste the biere. 


Then ceaseth ev’rye sounde of life 
So deepe that awfull hushe, 

Ye hear from yon freshe open’d vaulte 
The hollowe death-winde rushe. 


Back from the biere the mourners alle 
Retire a little space, 

All but that olde oscavedde manne, 
Who taketh there his place 


Beside the head ; but none may see 
The workings of his minde, 

So lowe upon the sunken breaste 
Is that graye head declined. 


* a « * * 


The masse is said, they raise the dead, 
The palle is flunge aside ; 

And soon that flower untimelye cropped, 
The darksome pit shall hide. 


It gapeth close at hand—deep downe 
e may the coffins see 
(By the fampe’s pal s pale glare, just kindléd there) 
f many a Whatative 
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And the gilded nails on one looke brighte, 
And the velvet of cramoisie ; 
She hath scarce lain there a full told yeare,. 
The last Dame Winstanlye. 


“« There’s roome for thee here, oh daughter deare !” 
Methinks I heare her saye— 

‘« There’s roome for thee, Maude Winstanlye ! 
Come downe, make no delaye.” 


And from the vaulte, two grimlye armes 
Upraisede, demaunde the dead— 

Hark ! hark ! ’tis the thunder of trampling steedes ; 
’Tis the clank of an armed tread ! 


There are armed heads at the chapelle doore, 
And in armour all bedighte, 

In sable steele, from head to heele, 
In steps a statelye knight. 


And up the aisle, with echoeing tread 
Alone advanceth he, 

To barre his waye, dothe none essaye 
Of the fun’ral companye. 


And never a voice amongst them alle 
Dothe ask who he mote be ; 

Nor why his armed steppe disturbes 
That sad solemnitie. 


¥et manye an eye with fixed stare 
Dothe sternlye on him frowne ; 

But none may trace the strangerre’s face, 
He weares his vizorre downe. 


He speakes no worde, but waves his hande, 
And straighte they alle obeye ; 

And everye soule that standethe there, 
Falles back to make him waye. 


He passethe on—no hande dothe stirre — 
is steppe the onlye sounde ; 
He saaeiine on—and signs them sette 
The coffinne on the grounde. 


A momente gazinge downe thereon, 
With foldedde armes dothe staye ; 

Then stoopinge, with one mightye wrenche, 
He teares the lidde awaye. 


Then risethe a confused sounde, 
And some half forward starte, 
And murmur sacriledge, and some 

Beare hastilye aparte, 
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The de knighte, at that strange sighte, 
wits madineaias hath fledde ; , C 
But signe nor sounde disturbethe him, 
Who gazethe on the dead. 


And seemethe, as that lovelye face 
Doth alle exposed lye, 

As if its holye calme o’erspreadde 
The frowninge faces bye. 


And nowe, beside the virginne corse, 
Kneels downe the stranger knighte, 

And up his vizorr’d helme he throwes, 
But not in open sighte. 


For to the pale, colde, clammye face, 
His owne he stoopethe lowe, 

And kisseth first the bloodlesse cheeke, 
And then the marble browe. 


Then, to the dead —_ glued, so long 
The livinge lippes do staye, 

As if in that sad, silente kisse 
The soule hadde passed awaye. 


But suddenne, from that mortalle trance, 
As withe a desp’rate straine ; 


Up. up, he springes ! his armoure ringes ! 


he vizorre’s downe againe. 


With manye a flowerre, her weeping maides, 
The Ladye’s shrowde have dressed ; 

And one white rose is in the falde 
That veiles her whiterre breaste. 


One goldenne ringlette, on her browe, 
(Escappede forthe) doth straye ; 

So, on a wreathe of driftedde snowe, 
The wintrye sunbeames playe. 


The mailedde hande hathe ta’ene the rose 
From offe that breste so fayre ; 

The faulchion’s edge, from that pale head, 
Hath shorne the goldenne hayre. 


One heavy sighe! the firste and laste, 
One deepe and stiflede groane ; 

A few long strides—a clange of hoofes— 
And the armedde strangerre’s gone ! 
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PERCY MALLQRY.* 


Amonce the rest of those sciences, 
peer tm: mgm which have 
been makin strides of progress 
during the ‘ast fifteen years, the ad- 
vancement of the art of novel-writing 
(in this country) stands very eminent- 
ly distinguished. ‘ Mrs Roche” has 

to rave ; and, if she raved still, 
no man would mark her. ‘“‘ Mr La- 
thom” can no longer terrify the ‘pren- 
tices, nor ** Anne of Swansea” now 
delight the ladies’ boarding-schools. 
** Mrs Bluemantle” (alas, poor “ Brid- 
get !’’) has washed her hands (of ink 
for ever ; and but a water-colour kin 
of reputation is left to Mrs Radcliffe 
and Mrs Helme. Harp of Leadenhall 
Street, thy strings are cracked past 
mending !—Messrs Lane and New- 
man’s ‘ occupation’s gone !” 

In fact, (poetry apart, ) the standard 
of novel-writing has changed among 
us. That which was the “ trash” (eo 
nomine) *‘ of the circulating libraries,” 
the circulating libraries now can cir- 
culate no more. 

Nonsense will be printed in the year 
1824, but not ons that is pure, un- 
adulterated nonsense. The dog-eared 
darlings of the dressmakers’ work- 
rooms have been at auction for the last 
time! ‘ Miss Nimifie” and “ Miss 
Moffat,” and all the “ ladies” and 
** gentlemen” of “ fashion,” have 
jumped up, to be “ knocked down,” 
at eh ee Re 390 a volume ; 
and the cheesemonger smiles, for, at 
the next transfer, he knows them for 
his own. 

For an array of new combatants have 
burst into the literary field, who can- 
ter, and caracole, and bear down all 
before them! There is the Waverley 
knight—he of the hundred weapons ! 
—and -his war-cry rings loudest on 
the plain. ‘There is the author of Va- 
lerius, in his Roman armour ; and the 
Ettrick Shepherd, with his knotted 
club ; and there is Hope, on his barb 
of the desart; and Galt, in his paw- 
kie costume; and Maturin, with his 
frightful mask ; and Washington Ir- 
ving, just in his silk doublet, throw- 
ing darts into the air, and catching 
them again, and riding as easily as if 
he were on parade ; and then there are 


the Amazons, eq after every 
fancy and fashion! Miss Porter, wa- 
ving her Polish lance, and Miss Edge- 
worth, holding up her ferula, and the 
authoress of “ mnie a (in Miss 
Jacky’s green j ») tu up upon 
a illion = an "Tad Morgan, astra- 
delle, (and in French breeches, ) since 
she has taken to be mad about polities ! 
and poor old Mrs Thickenwell, and. 
her friends, are no more able to stand 
their ground against the tramping, 
and jostling, and capering, of this rab- 
ble rout, than a washing-tub (with a 
north-west wind, ) could be fit to carry 
sail in the Bay of Biscay, or a po- 
ney chaise “ro to pass unpulverized 
through Bond Street, in July. 

A modern novel, indeed, if it hopes 
ever to be cuf open, must shew ‘talent 
of some kind or other. Accordingly, 
we find, one author trusts to , 
another, to invention ; one, to an acute 
perception of what is > another, to a 
vigorous fancy for what cannot be. One 
brings to market wit—another, mcia- 
physics—a third, descriptive force—a 
fourth, poetic feeling—a few, like the 
Waverley writer, bring the rare facul- 
ty of managing a long ; but very 
few venture to come at all, who can- 
not bring some faculty or other. — 

People commonly find out the value 
of any qualification best, in A, oat 
proceeding in their speculations, they 
fail to meet with it in B. The - 
liar felicity of the Scottish novelist, in 
the business of telling a story, strikes 
us now from a certain want of 
the same puwer in the author before. 
us. But it is curious to observe the’ 
manner in which that extraordinary 
writer contrives to maintain as perfect 
an arrangement through his history of 
four volumes, as the Italian conteur 
ever did in his anecdote of four pages. 
The Tuscan artist built pavilions—the 
Scottish sorcerer raises cities; Boc- 
caccio can steer a gondola, amid the 
** crincum crankum” of a Venetian ca- 
nal ; but the author cf Waverley is 
** ‘The Flying Dutchman,” who dou- 
bles Cape Horn in the eye of the wind. 
The Italian prances along, to a hair’s 
breadth, in his cabriolet, the prettiest 
Pall Mall pacing in the world! but 





* Percy Mallory, a novel, in three volumes, by the author of Pen- Owen. 
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the Waverley man draws Tus Matt 
“th ”—* from London to Edin- 

h” —* ’twice a-week !”—He looks 
to his “ hag dase posi of his 
passengers, loses no parcels, and never 
“«d oe inch of the road! He has 

t his four “ big ones”—“ well in 
hand”-—before him. His “‘ five-and- 
thirty hundred weight,”—“ live and 
dead load,” behind him. He gets his 
four “‘insides” up, and his three “‘ out” 
—his “ bags”—his ‘‘ time-piece”— 

whip, and six great coats. The 
horn blows—he handles the “ rib- 

’——lets go the traces: off they 
go, and he comes in, five hundred 
miles off, without cracking a splinter 
bar, sleeps his six hours, has his boots 
cleaned, and is ready to start again. 

Piecemeal, perhaps, we might match 
the author of Waverley, but we can- 
not match him as.a whole. He awa- 
kens an impatience in us as to the fate 
of his dramatis persone, from the very 
moment that we are introduced to 
them. He keeps us Straining, and 
** craning,” 5 tiptocing, after na 
catastrophe, and trotting along, wi 
our noses in the air, like the hackney 
coach-horses of Dublin, who are coax- 
ed forward by a pole with hay upon 
it, pushed from the window of the 

before them. We are always 
villainously inclined, before we have 
ert ¢ h pages into his book, to 
ill the at once, and get the eggs 
out of the last volume; and we are 
just now (as we observed before) put 
in excellent condition to admire the 
dexterity and facile conduct of this 
author, the riage ag gua he 
keeps constan ing his reade-s 
on, neck and Reale, monte ay too, 
by the way, when they might be in- 
clined to grumble a little, if he allowed 
them time to stop,) by the want of 
that same facility being the chiefest 
defect of the writer whose work lies 
before us for dissection. ; 

** Percy Mallory, a novel, by the 
author of Pen Owen.”—It’s a pretty 
practice this, upon “ the living sub- 
ject ;” and we are inventing (only it 
must be a great secret) an improved 
system of “ operative’ surgery, by 
which we propose, shortly, to “ cut 
up” authors in an entirely new way ! 
In the meantime, however, we will 
open Monsieur Pen Owen, “ from the 
systole, to the diastole.”—So !—one 
cut across the abdomen, from right to 


Jeft ;another incision( transverse) about 
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from eight to eleven inches. . There ! 
now we shail see what the gentleman 
is made of. 

The author of “ Percy Mallory” has 
great talents, and his books will be ge- 
nerally read; but, either he has not 
the knack of managing a narrative, or 
he will not be at the trouble of exer- 
cising it. His main excellence lies in 
the rapidity and boldness with which 
he sketches character. He is a quick 
observer of men’s habits and oddities, 
and has a clever sort of idea of their 
passions and affections; he writes a 
smart, petillant dialogue, with great 
apparent facility, and gives the chit 

at, in general, of a mixed com- 
pany, with an adroitness hardly to be 
exceeded. 


Against these “ good gifts” in an- 
author, there are some grievous ill 
tricks to be set off. We would wager, 
although we don’t know who he is, 
that he could write farees as fast as he 
could move his pen. He has the ‘‘touch 
and go” faculty (so lauded in the “‘ ma- 
nager’s room”) as light as any gentle- 
man we ever met with. No man is 
less likely to overlay a conversation, 
or understands better the advantage 
of ‘‘ shifting a scene ;” but, in return, 
a general heedlessness makes his tran- 
sitions pantomimic ; his “ situations’ 
fall out inartificially, and his means 
are seldom proportioned to his end ; 
he sets a great deal of machinery to 
work, which he cannot manage when 
it is in action ; he makes a great bustle 
where he comes to a difficulty, walks 
round it, and fancies that he has over- 
come it. The links that connect his 
tale are often clumsy, and sometimes 
inefficient ; and probable incident, or 
accurate description, are points upon 
which he seldom pauses to attend to. 

But he doesn’t prose, and therefore 
we won't do it for him. Senhor Pen 
Owen shall speak for himself. 

“* Percy Mallory,” otherwise “‘ Percy 
Rycott,” otherwise “ Percy Claren- 
don—Lord Brandon,” begins his ac- 
quaintance with the reader when he 
is no more than three monthsold. At 
that “‘ tender age,” he is stolen (or 
charged to be stolen) from the house 
of his (supposed) father, ‘‘ Levison 
Rycott, Esq.,” of Cumberland. After 
giving a great deal of trouble at the 
London police offices; and at the Old 
Bailey, he occasions the “‘ deportation” 
of two ladies, “ Alice Halpin,” and 
** Judith Mallory,” the last of whom, 
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(even while under setitence,) sweats 


to him for her child ; and, at eighteen, 
(having duly been recondu to the 
north,) being stout—valiant—hand- 
some—and a “ cragsman,” he meets 
with a rock adventure—rather too 
much like that of Lovel in The Anti- 
quary—and rescues “ Miss Loo Bel- 
lenden,” from a jeopardy, into which 
Heaven alone knows how she ever 
could have fallen. 

. The lady being carried to a cottage, 
near. “* Wolston Worthy,” (Mr Ry- 
cott’s seat,) a servant is sent, post- 
haste, for medical assistance. 


‘¢ Dr Drizzlethwaite, as he was called, 
at length made his appearance ; and, al- 
though his horse was covered with dust 
and foam, the gentleman himself was cool 


and collected, as if he had just passed from: 


one room to another. «+ 

‘6 ¢ For Heaven’s sake, my dear Drizzle,’ 
cried Percy, ‘ make haste—every moment 
is precious.’ 

*¢ The other, taking out his watch, seem- 
ed to be calculating the time he had taken 
in reaching his present destination, as a 
sort of tacit answer to the young man’s im- 
petuosity. He returned the watch to his 
fob—and, repeating in a low tone of voice, 
* Thirty-seven minutes and two seconds,’ 
quietly drew a chair, and seated himself, 
whilst he deliberately took his hat from his 
head. He wiped off a few particles of dust 
from it with one of his gloves, which he 
had methodically drawn from his hand.” 


Mr Percy becomes fidgety. 


‘6 ¢ Come, come,” he impatiently repeat- 
ed more than once, of which Dr Drizzleth- 
waite seemed to take no note whatever— 
his attention being evidently pre-occupied 
in unbuttoning the overalls which had 
been the safeguard and protection of a pair 
of highly polished boots, now slowly dis- 
closing themselves to view. 

‘6 © Why—Dr Drizzlethwaite !’ 

s¢ ¢ Sir,’ responded the doctor, as he 
turned-up his head sideways from dis- 
charging the lest button at his heel. 

¢ ¢ The patient.’ 

s¢« True,’ answered the imperturbable 
doctor, as he neatly folded up the leathern 
appurtenances, and turned them over the 
back of a chair. 

s¢¢ Will you—will you go up stairs, 
sir ?? demanded Percy, out of all patience 
with this son of Esculapius, although well 
acquainted with his habits, which might— 
as they had often done—afford food for a 
passing joke—but were insufferable in a 
moment of real agitation and anxiety. 

*¢ * T will, Mr Percy—but first,’ pull- 
ing down his shirt sleeves, and adjusting 
the buckle of his stock, ‘ the case ?’ 
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“* ¢ How should I know? Come and 
judge for yourself.” 

‘* * Male or female ?” 

‘* * A lovely girl_a—’ 

‘* ¢ A labour ?” 

*¢ ¢ Psha !—an accident.” 

“© A miscarriage ?” 

‘** A miscarriage !—a mis come, 
come, Drizzle, for God’s sake, see the poor 
sufferer. She has had a fall.—She was 
nearly destroyed.——She may be bruised—~a 
limb broken.’ ; 

‘* * The case—why didst not cay so be- 
fore ?” slowly demanded he, as he delibe- 
pac gp himself from the chair—when, 
turning somewhat more abruptly towards 
the window, as Percy had taken the lead 
towards the door, he quietly opened the 
casement, and calling to a boy who held 
his horse—* Walk the mare—walk the 
mare—gently, chum—there—don’t let her 
stand still.’ 

** He followed slowly up the narrow 
Staircase, and Percy retreated to the lower’ 
apartment.” 

Dr Drizzle finds it ay toe * to 
bleed.” Meanwhile, our hero frets up 
and down the cottage kitchen ; and at 
last knocks the doctor’s overalls into 
the fire. , 

At length the landlady descends, 
and is going towards the house-door. 

*¢ Percy caught her arm, and arrested 
her progress. ‘* Where are you going ? 
What, in the name of Heaven, do you 
want ?” 

‘¢ ¢ The doctor’s horse, sweetheart.’ 

«¢ ¢Psha! the doctor can’t have his 
horse yet. How is the young lady ? how 
has she borne-———— ? 

‘“* Here the doctor’s long well-polished 
boots appeared on the upper part of the 
staircase, and ually brought after them 
the rest of his long gaunt figure, bent near- 
ly double, in order /to bear him harmless 
from its shelving roof and contracted walls.”? 

Percy assists him, and (of course) 
nearly breaks his neck. 

«¢ * How now, master Percy ?? cried he, 
rather more rapidly than was his wont. 

‘¢ ¢ A thousand pardons, my good doc. 
tor; but how is the lady ? how has she 
berne the operation ? how is she-affected ? 
apy fracture ? any——’ 

*¢ * Can"t answer ten questions at a 
time.’ 

«s ¢ Nay, nay then, how is she? is she 
in danger ?” 

«+ ¢ Tt is impossible to say.’ 

“«¢ © Have you then doubts ?” 

‘¢ © Never come to hasty conclusions— 
where’s my horse, good woman ?” 

«6 © Why, you-you wouldn’t leave me 
in this state ?” ‘ 

6 ¢ Why, what ails thee ?” instinctively 
advancing his hand to feel his pulse. 
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‘* * Will you not tell me how the suf- 
fering angel is ?” 

‘+ * No acquaintance with angels. 

** © Your patient above stairs, then ?” 

“© T have said-———” 

** © Will she die ?” 

*¢ © Perhaps not.’ 

“¢ © Only perhaps? Good God! doctor, 
do you really think there is a chance ?” 

** * There is always a chance.’ 

«¢ And only a chance!’ 

** © What wouldst have ?” 

* * A certainty—a hope at least—nay, 
do not trifle with me.’ 

‘ ¢ T_T trifle, Mr Percy!’ cried the 
doctor, with something like an air of sur- 


prise. 

** ¢ Psha! I mean—do you think—do 
you think she is in immediate danger ?” 

* ¢ Not exactly.’ 

** «Then, why did you not say so be- 
fore ?? asked Percy, peevishly. 

*¢* Because you didn’t put the question.’ 
* «Did I not ask whether she was in 
danger ? Did I not inquire her state ? 

s* © Repeat, I can’t answer ten questions 
at once.” 

*¢ ¢ Ts she suffering ?’ 

“Sa so—sickness is suffering. 
What has happened to my spatterdashes, 
woman ?” vainly trying to button them. 

*¢ ¢ Nothing, your honour, I’ll be sworn.” 

*¢ © Nothing, fah! been in the fire.” 

**¢}'l take my Bible oath, your ho- 
nour.’ 

* ¢ Don’t do that, Goody,’ interrupted 
Percy, ‘ for, in the fire they certainly have 
been ; and I wish they had been burned 
to ashes,’ added he, grinding his teeth at 
the phlegmatic doctor. 

s+ © Mr Percy Rycott !” 

“© Yes, you are enough to drive one 
mad.” 

— Mad, in verity,’ returned the doctor, 
wi ect sang froid, as he rose up from 

Sav etsnipl Ge seckadhe und being to. 
gether the Jower buttons and buttorholes 
of the shrivelled straps of his overalls, or 
spatterdashes, as he preferred to call them. 

‘6 * Good day, mistress ; keep her cool ; 
barley-water ; panada.’ 

** § Yes, your honour ; I’lltake care of 
her as if she were my own.’ 

‘*- ¢ Thine !’ muttered Percy, as he look. 
ed upon the woman with horror, at the 
bare supposition of her being even of the 
same species. 

6 ¢ J will see her friends,” said the doc- 
tor, as he stalked out of the door, again 
stooping to make good his retreat. 

_ “ * Her friends !’ exclaimed Percy, as 
he caught at Drizzlethwaite’s arm, and had 


*¢ © What then ?” 
s* © Will you not tell me ?’ 


Percy Mallory. 
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s+ ¢ And why ?? 

‘ ¢ Because I wish to be informed,’ 

“ ¢ Wish—wish to burn my spatter- 
dashes !” 

‘ ¢ T’ll give you a dozen new pair.” 

‘6 ¢ Hold the stirrup, man, there.’ 

s¢ ¢ Will you, or will you not tell me ?” 
fiercely demanded Percy, seizing the bridle, 
as the doctor seated himself in the saddle. 

¢¢ Tf not?’ coolly, asked the doctor. 

“¢¢ Then you are———’ 

¢ * Off!’ interrupted the doctor, who, 
striking the spurs into his mare’s sid 
jerked the bridle out of Percy’s hand, and 
threw him nearly to the ground, whilst, 
upright as a dart, and collected as if no- 
thing had happened, he cantered away 
without once deigning to turn his head up- 
on his enraged opponent.” 

After an interview with Miss Bel- 
lenden, with whom he becomes des- 
perately in love, Mr Percy rides to 
** Glendara Lodge,” and frightens a 
French governess into fits. He returns 
to the cottage, but Miss Bellenden is 
gone—her aunt, Miss Norcliffe, (ad- 
vised by Dr Drizzlethwaite) having 
kidnapped her in the meantime. Then, 
having nowhere else to go, he goes 
back to the house of his father. 

Mr Rycott, of Wolston Worthy, is 
a valetudinarian, and half a hypochon- 
driac, despotic— kind-hearted — but 
impatient of contradiction. His cha- 
racter is a sketch, in lines, spirited 
enough. 

A servant has been dispatched in 
pursuit of Percy, with orders to say, 
that “ Mr Rycott is dying.” Percy 
finds his father in apparent health ; 
but professes to be ‘‘ sorry,” never- 
theless, for his absence. 

‘** * Sorry, sorry, what good will your 
sorrow do, you graceless dog ? Hey! will 
it cure the gout ? will it drive it from the 
vitals when your insolent, audacious ?—’ 

‘¢ ¢ Indeed, my dear sir, I was not a- 
Ware————’ 

“ * Not aware-—not aware of my com- 
mands ?? 

*¢ * Your commands 

‘* ¢ Have I not a thousand times forbid- 
den you to repeat my words? Did I not 
forbid you to leave the room, anddidInot . 
bawl after you till I had nearly broken a 
blood vessel in my lungs? 1 believe I spat 
blood. Ask your mother there ?’ address- 
ing his lady, who sat on the other side the 
fire-place.” 

Mrs Rycott is a quiet woman. 

«¢¢ T think it was snuff, Mr Rycott,’ re- 
plied she, with most provoking frigidity of 
tone and manner. 

* * You think, you think! why should. 
n’t it have been blood? answer me that.’ 


> 
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** ¢ Only because I don’t think” By Jove !—to be told by my own child— 
. “© Think, think again; what has a my own lawfully begotten son—that all 
woman todo with thinking? The boyhas my deadly symptoms are mere nervous af- 
inherited it, and presumes to think for  fections !’”’ 
himself and set his father at nought.’ Percy would fain be heard out. 


‘¢ ©] protest, sir,” interrupted the son, 
* I had no intention of giving offence.’ 

*¢¢ Who's the best judge of that, sirrah ? 
Did I not command you to stay ? did you 
not bounce out of the window ? 

«« ¢ Tt was to save a life more valu- 
able———’ 

‘© ¢ Than your father’s, thou unnatural, 
hardened, young 

s¢ ¢ Excuse me, sir.’ 

‘¢ ¢ T will not excuse you, sir.’ 

*¢ ¢T have done,’ 

*¢ ¢ You have not done, sir; you shall 
not have done; I will’not have my autho- 
rity disputed in my own house; your mo- 
ther, there, never disputes.” 

“ © Never, my dear.” 

s¢ ¢ I'm sure, sir,” said Percy, ‘ I never 
did.’ 

‘ 6 Because I couldn’t suffer it, by Jove! 
nor will I suffer it now. Why don’t you 
answer ? are you dumb, or sulky, or —— ? 
Now, I dare swear, in your heart you are 
setting up your father as an oppressive, 
t nical, old ‘ 
oe Who, I, sir?” 

*¢ © Yes, you, sir! deny it if you can ?” 

Percy has a conscience, and is si- 
lent. 

. “ Deny it, deny it, sir, in so many words, 
if you can; I insist ) 

*¢¢ Why, sir, indeed, I am sorry.’ 

“ ¢ No doubt, no doubt; for having 
such a cruel, overbearing, hard-hearted 
father; but, by Jove P 

“ ¢ No, sir; but I cannot help thinking 
it hard that I should incur your anger for 
nothing but-———’ 

‘¢ ¢ For nothing ; and so, sir, to disobey 
your father’s solemn injunctions, to leave 
the house merely because he enjoined you 
to stay in it; to exasperate a man, and 
that man your tender parent, whose life 
you know hangs by a thread, by a hair; 
with the gout flying about = and only 
waiting an 0 unity to fix on some 
veal eos, at tees ‘tke a honeycomb ! 
By Jove, sir F 
.. © © Indeed, sir, I knew no such thing.’ 

*¢* You did’nt ; you haven’t heard me 
declare it over and over again—the arthri- 


tica the 

+8 : Yes, sir,—but I remember your say- 
ing so from my cradle.’ 

© ¢ Oh! is it so, Mr Wise Acre ?— 
You don’t credit it ?—Your father’s an old 
fool—a hypochondriac, as that blockhead 
Drizzlethwaite had the effrontery—and he 
alone—to call me—a—.’ 


Percy ventures something about 


«« nervous a ensions.” ; 
++ * Nerves !-nerves !—out of my sight! 




















“ * Hear you out !—what of it? 
Have I not heard enough ?—to be told 
by a boy——an imp—a suc —a babe— 


Zounds! there’s my fatal vertigo—ring, 
ring for Schwartz.’ 

Schwartz is a German quack, retains 
ed in the house; he does not come at the 
first ring. ] . 

‘“*¢ Ring—ring again; do you wish me 
to go off in an apoplexy Said pole eyes— 
without aid—without—— Ring—twice— 
twice.” He was obeyed, and a stranger 
perhaps would have been surprised at see- 
ing Mrs Rycott quietly resume her place, 
and her knotting-needle, as if nothing had 
occurred. But she was used to this sort of 
scene, and knew that the best remedy was 
near at hand ! 

‘“* * The devil’s in you all, I believe,’ 
exclaimed her husband, as he held both 
his hands to his head, in seeming appre- 
hension of its bursting asunder. Phy 
don’t you run, sirrah, and bring the fel. 
low here neck and crop? By Jove, you 
are all in a conspiracy against me.” Off 
ran Percy, happy in the opportunity of es- 
caping. ‘ Will the scoundrel never come ? 

ing again, woman ; ring till the spri 
break—I’ll trounce the negligent * a 
Ay, ay, its all over—I fi the effeer of 
the bursting of that vessel.’ 

** * It was snuff, I assure you, Mr Ry- 
cott.”” ? 

At last Schwartz comes; and his 
German English is very happy. The 
dialogue of the French Governess (in 
several conversations) is equally 80. 

**¢ Oh! Schwartz, my fai fellow, 
I verily believe I am going off in earnest 
mr Bah!’ 

*¢ © It’s no bah, Schwartz, I feel it here.” 

**¢ You féeln it everywhere—vat the 
deivel ish the fagary you get—the Kim. 
mer meid com to me, and say her mash- 
ter ish ringing for life or de dead, and 
here you look plomp and fraish like your, 
own Anglish rindfleish.’ 

** * Plethora, Plethora, be assured my 

Schwartz.’ r 

‘+ ¢ Pll no be assured of no soch. ding— 
your polse beat von, two, dree, like de 
clock ; and tish nodding bot von great pas. 
sion.’ 

*** My head throbs, Schwartz, and 
there’s no pulsation at the heart.’ 

“ ¢ Vat den, as the heart got into de 
head ?” 

** © T must lose blood.’ 

** ¢ Lose the deivel. Doctor Dweezem- 
pate, swear you bleed yourself into wasser 


—dat is drobzey. 





*¢ ¢ What am I to do, Schwartz ?’ 
+¢ © Nodi ad all.’ 
“ ¢ With 


“« ¢ Tish no Phe . 


*¢ * No pulse ! then its all over with me, 


in 

« ¢ Tish no ower wid you, bein quiet, 
and no scolden de weif and child.’ 

‘¢ ¢ T have no patience with them.’ 

¢* T zee—I know dat quite a well 
enough.’ 

«¢* They think nothing’s the matter 
with me.” 

*¢ *¢ Dere is noding de matter wid you, 
I say, and dats true.’ 

~ 6 Ay, Schwartz, but you are tender 
of me, and know my constitution.’ 

«¢¢ Well, den, cannot you be zatisfied ?” 

*¢ © T must be.’ 

“ ¢ Eef you pot yourzelf in sock grand 
passion just for a ee at all.’ 

‘¢ * For nothing at all ?” 

% * T say, joost for noding at all—you 
vil borzt some blode vein.’ 

“¢ ¢ My God !” : 

*¢ ¢ I'd ish true, pon mein zole.’ 

* ¢ T wont, I wont utter a word.’ 

‘6 ¢ Nonseince—you speak wer well ; 
but no speak in von passion.’ 

“6 J’) try.’ 

*** Mein Gode! you most do eet, or 
you shall die.’ 

“6 « Die! 

‘6 ¢ Like ein dog.’ 

‘6 ¢ You may go, Schwartz.’ 

6 ¢ T need note to have com, dat I zee.’ 

*¢ And away stalked Mynheer Schwartz.” 

ere is a scene after dinner, in 
which Mr Rycott determines not to 
be in a passion, quite as good, or bet- 
ter than the above. 

Our friend Percy is forbidden ever 
to think of Miss Bellenden, to whose 
birth, as well as fortune, his father 
has some objection, and is command- 
ed to march, without a moment’s loss 
of time, on a visit to the mansion of 
“€ Sir Hugh Ferebee de Lacy.” 

The tenth and eleventh chapters lie 
at “ Lacy Royal,” and are incompa- 
rably the most characteristic in the 
book ; but we do not yet arrive at 
them. 

Being ordered to go straight to Lacy 
Royal, Percy can do no less than go 
straight to Glendara. 

On his way, he meets a gipsy—the 
“Mrs Halpin,” who purloined him 
in his infancy—who warns him from 
his morning call, and from Miss Bel- 
lenden altogether. He goes, however, 
to Glendara, (where there is a brouil- 
lerie, that we have not room to ex- 
tract)—discovers Miss Bellenden in a 
strange kind of durance-—quarrels 


Percy Mullory. 
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with her aunt, and shakes a metho- 
dist parson. He finds an ally in the 
French lady, whom he had frighten 
ed into fits ; and departs, in ill spirits, 
for the domicile of the De Lacy’s. 

Sir Hugh de Lacy claims to be a 
branch of the ‘‘ Grandison” family.— 
A descendant from the same stock with 
Richardson’s “‘ Sir Charles,” and an 
inheritor of that gentleman’s style, 
opinions, and deportment ; of course 
his house, his lady, all his personal 
arrangements, are in the u/tra manner 
of the veille cour. He is a little bit of 
a coxcomb—quite without being aware 
of it; but full of high sentiment and 
chivalrous feeling. 

The dinner scene at Lacy Royal is 
the very best it in these three vo- 
lumes. Our hero, Sir Hugh, Lady 
Rodolpha, and Miss Gertrude de La- 
cy, are present. The chaplain is away 
upon business, and ‘‘ Grandison de 
Lacy,” the eldest son, is absent, ma- 
king the tour of Europe. 

Mr Percy, being a lover, is necessa< 
rily too late for dinner. 


“©¢ JT beg ten thousand pardons, Sir 
Hugh—Lady Rodolpha—but ——’ 

‘* ¢ Lady Rodolpha’s hand awaits you, 
Mr Percy Rycott ; we will discuss your 
apologies at a more convenient moment. 
Dinner has waited near seven minutes.” 

Oh this politeness! and the cursed 
stop-watch calculation too! 

*¢ Percy led forward the hostess in all 
the pomp of Mecklin lappets, point ruffles, 
and damask drapery, that moved without 
the rumple of a fold, like a Dutch toy on 
wheels. He would have made his peace 
during the journey across a hall that tra- 
versed the whole depth of the mansion, and 
through a suite of papered and bagged 
apartments, which led to the salon d diner, 
but a very short observation of her lady- 
ship’s checked his first attempt. 

«*¢ There were few points,’ she remark- 
ed, * in which good Sir Hugh was so par- 
ticular as punctuality in all engagements.” 

** Percy said no more. Her ladyship, 
on their arrival, took her seat at the head 
of the table; Sir Hugh seated himself at 
the bottom; Miss Gertrude, and Percy, 
vis-a-vis, made up the partie carrée.” 

It is in this partie carrée chit-chat, 
that our author always excels. 

*¢ ¢ Good Dr Patersen is obliged to ab- 
sent himself, on account of some urgent 
business at Kendal,’ observed Lady Rodol- 
pha, as a sort of implied apology to Percy, 
for Sir Hugh taking upon himself the duty 
of saying grace. 

*** Indeed !” sighed Percy, viewing the 
formidable array of domestics planted round 
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him, as if presenting a new barrier against 
escape, which seemed to engage his specu- 
lations to the exclusion of everything else, 

“ After a long pause, ‘ Tell Mrs Know- 
les,’ said Six, Hugh, looking benevolently 
towards the butler, whilst his eyes watered, 
and the colour in his cheeks was something 
heightened, ‘ that she has been rather too 
bountiful with her seasoning in the soup.’ 

**¢ Certainly, Sir Hugh; but I had in- 
formed Mrs Knowles, Sir Hugh, that her 
ladyship, on Tuesday last, thought the 
vermicelli rather insipid.’ 

s¢¢ Excellent Roland,’ interrupted her 
ladyship, ‘ you recollect my most trifling 
wishes.’ 


‘¢* They are our law, my lady ;’ and, 
at the signal, all the grey-headed livery- 
men bowed in token of their sympathy. 

‘¢¢ Extremes,’ observed Sir Hugh, with 
a smile, ‘ are generally pernicious. And 
80, my good Lady Rodolpha, I have been 
a martyr in your cause ; your ladyship can- 
not do less than assuage my torments by a 
glass of Madeira.’ 

“¢ God forbid,’ returned the gracious 
lady, ‘ that I should ever be the occasion 
of torment to my ever-indulgent Sir Hugh. 
But I flatter myself, if your present suffer- 
ings can be so easily relieved, they have 
not been very excruciating. Am I not a 
saucy creature, Sir Hugh ?’” 


This king in bles is reall 
Feo" Wet ae J 


‘¢ 6 You are alJ exceJlence, and are never 
more endeared to me than when your lady- 
ship suffers your little playfulness of fancy 
to animate our happy domestic circle.— 
Good Roland, a glass of old Madeira to 
your excellent lady.’ ”’ 


There’s no resisting this—we must 
positively try thestyle ourselves. “‘ Ex- 
cellent What’s-your-name, a small 
glass of warm brandy and water—( we 
drink )—Why, you first-born of Sa- 
tan ! did we bid you bring it us boil- 
ing hot ?”—But, to continue,— 

*¢¢ You have forgiven good Mrs Know- 
les, my best of friends,’ said Lady Rodol- 
pha, with one of her most winning smiles, 
* for her bountiful extreme.” 

‘6 ¢ Sweetly engaging Lady Rodolpha ! 
had I really cause of offence, your lady- 
ship’s happy mode of intercession would 
mibké me forget it, in the admiration of a 
talent so peculiarly your own.” 

“« Kind Sir Hugh !—you will make 
me vain.” 

‘< © No one has more reason—no one is 
less likely to become so than Lady Rodol- 
pha de Lacy.’ 

“© T declare, Sir Hugh, you make me 
blush——’ 

‘¢¢ For a naughty world, excellent wo- 
man, Wut never for yourself. Worthy Ro- 


land,’ turning to the butler, ‘ tell Mrs 
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Knowles that her soup is like all she does 
—she is indeed a most excellent person.” 

*** You are the most charitable—Sir 
Hugh,’ said her ladyship, in a subdued 
tone of voice. 

“¢ It is my humble effort to be so—it 
is the duty of us all to be so. Tell her, 
good Roland, that her soup is admirable ; 
but add, as from yourself, that perhaps it 
would suit the taste of Lady Rodolpha and 
myself better, were it, in future, less highly 
seasoned.’ 

“¢ ¢ J shall, Sir Hugh— What a master!” 
was added, in a half whisper to Mrs Pol- 
son, who stood retired—and was seconded 
by a bend, as before, from every one of 
the grey-headed circle in worsted lace.” 


Sir Hugh continues to be tedious, 
and makes an observation touching 
“* the moral virtues.” Percy, at the 
same moment, asks Lady Rodolpha 


for ** some trout—before it is of 
Miss Gertrude smiles, and Lady Ro- 
dolpha requests the cause. 


s¢*¢ Why, dear mamma—lI really am 
ashamed of myself—I was only thinking of 
Percy’s interruption.’ 

‘* ¢ Mister Percy, now, if you, pl 
my excellent Gertrude. Set 

‘¢ The girl blushed again ! 

‘© ¢ Say on, sweet innocence,’ said Sir 
Hugh, in an encouraging tone—for a sub- 
ject once introduced was never suffered to 
die a natural death. 

‘* *« Only, sir, I was struck by the odd 
circumstance of Mr Percy : 

‘6 *« What have I done, Gertrude ?’ ask. 
ed Percy, looking up from his plate. 

(The cause of action—the trout— 
having ceased, no doubt, to be de ex- 
istentibus. ) 

** ¢ Miss Gertrude, Mr Percy Rycott, 
is about to inform us,’ observed Lady Ro- 
dolpha, drawing herself up in form. 

** © Merely,’ continued the hesitating 
girl, ‘ that he should think of the fish be- 
ing cold, just as papa was talking of— 
talking of—moral virtues.’ 

s¢Tb on,’ said Percy; * but I 
thought Sir Frugh had bean sedition the 
cook for putting too much pepper in the 
soup.’ 

« ¢ T_T scold ! Mr Percy Rycott !” 

‘¢ ¢ Sir Hugh Ferebee de Lacy scold his 
domestics !’ exclaimed her ladyship, with 
a look of utter dismay. 

A sudden convulsive movement agitated 
the whole line of domestics. 

*¢ s Tt is clear that my good young 
friend,’ observed Sir Hugh, ‘ did not pay 
very particular attention to the few obser- 
vations which the occasion appeared to re- 
quire.” 

“ ¢ The transition from soup to fish was 
natural,’ said Percy, laughing, in the ob- 


32 
vious desire to avoid any farther explana- 
tion. 

‘¢* [should rather have said artificial, 
mpl. Percy, as it is habit only 


‘¢ ¢ Habit is second nature you know, 
Sir and therefore-——’ 


And the bare thought of such a he- 
resy so startles the servant who is 
changing Sir Hugh’s plate, that he 
lets it fall, and disposes the contents 
over his master’s laced waistcoat. 

“ The man apologized and trem- 
bled. Mr Butler pushed the man with 
some rudeness from the post of honour, 
and frowned on him whilst he applied his 
napkin to the part affected. 

* It’s no matter,’ observed Sir Hugh, 
collecting all his benevolence of manner 
(which appeared to be necessary on the oc- 
casion) ;** Good Richard did not intend it.’ 

s¢ ¢ No, indeed, your honour, Sir Hugh.’ 

 ¢Tam assured of that—Go, 
my worthy Ri > you had better retire ; 
seem much agitated.’ 

*¢ © Such a clumsy fellow !’ muttered 
the steward. 

Ragan master !? repeated the but- 

** ¢ God bless him !’ whispered the live- 

*¢ ¢ The Dresden set, too!’ exclaimed Mr 
Polson, the steward, in a louder and more 
emphatic tone of voice.” 

This last fact almost ruffles the pile 
of her ladyship’s velvet ; but she ob- 
serves that— 

* ¢ Good Richard must not have his 
mind disturbed by that reflection.’ 

** © Heavenly, considerate being !’ cried 
Sir,Hugh, who stood in the act of being 
rubbed down, like one of his own long- 
ay coach horses, by his zealous grooms. 
‘ 

we Mistress of thyself, though china 

yo 


this uotation is out of its place. 
Sir Hugh is perfectly serious in all his 
commendations of Lady Rodolpha, 
and would be shocked at the very idea 
of a joke upon such a subject. Even 
the spilling of the soup, however, can- 
not 5 the thread of the worthy 
baronet’s reflections ; and he is get- 
ting back to the analysis of ‘‘ the mo- 
tal virtues,” when the sound of a car- 
riage, under the windows, makes a di- 
version ,in Percy’s favour. This is 
Grandison de Lacy—returned from 
his travels. The servants are drawn 
up, in form, in the avenue ; and the 
dinner party adjourns to receive him, 
at the entrance of the great hall. 


Hugh ; ' 
es must not be interrupted, Mr Per- 
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There was ry time, as well as 
space, to afferd the worthy host and 
hostess a full opportunity of making’ 
their observations upon the person and. 
appearance of Mr Grandison de Lacy. 

*** The excellent youth still preserves 
the dignified deportment of the family,’ 
ave the Baronet complacently to his 

y- 

‘¢ * Ingenuous Grandison !—But what, 
my good Sir Hugh, has the beloved child 
of my heart tied round his neck ?” 

“¢ ¢ It’s a Belcher,’ interrupted Percy, 
thrusting his head forward. 

© Mr Percy Rycott !—we are not ac- 
customed to——’ 

*© ¢ Good heavens!’ exclaimed Lady 
Rodolpha, ‘ he walks lame—I trust no ac- 
cident ——~’ 

*¢ « Harbour no fears, my too sensitive 
Lady Rodolpha,’ said Sir Hugh, sooth- 
ingly. 
oP His eyes seem affected, papa,’ whis- 

Miss Gertrude. ‘ Grandison never 
used a glass before he left England.’ 

‘* © None of the Grandisons were near= 
sighted,’ said her ladyship, who had also 
observed that he was eyeing everything 
and every person through his glass. But 
there was no more time for observation, the 
hero approached.” 


He appears, accompanied by a friend 
and looking a good Neal like a puppy. 


*¢ Towards the end of the line,” (of sere 
vants) % a cherry-cheeked dairy-maid, at- 
tracted his eye, whom he patted under the 
chin ; and, turning to his companion, ob. 
served, ‘** a fine Cumberland pippin, upon 
my soul, Birty !’ ' 

“ Sit Hugh and Lady Rodolpha abso- 
lutely started, in defiance of the habitual 
rigidity of their muscles; but they felt 
that it was not intended for their ears ¢ and 
suddenly regaining their self-possession, 
gaaireny advanced a few steps, hand in 

nd, towards their‘ son. 

_ %* My beloved Grandison !’ cried her 
ladyship, with a tearful eye. ' 

*¢ ¢ Welcome, most excellent son, to the 
hall of thy fathers !’ said Sir Hugh. 

*¢ ¢ Hah!” looking at them through his 
glass—‘ My father, and my lady mother 
here too!’ shaking both with a listless cor- 
diality.by the hands, which had been ex- 
tended for him to kiss upon his bended 
knees !—<‘ Delighted to see you—am upon 
roy honour—not a day older—who should 
think of seeing you in the hall among this 
omnium gatherem—taken by surprise; 
* pon my soul. 

«¢ * Where should we be, Mr Grandison 
de Lacy, but in our proper station ?’ des 
manded Sir Hugh, with no slight accession 
to the austere formality of his manners, 

ss © Beg pardon — quite forgot—you 

11 

















“« « Indeed they have,’ sighed Sir H 
and Lady Hodaiphe sighed ke ple 


<¢ Come, my girl—give me a kiss—TI 
like old customs sometimes.’ 

‘¢ * These are not the customs of Lac 
Royal,’ observed Sir Hugh, in a tone whi 
proved that his equanimity was not quite 
proof against a assaults; ‘ but,’ 
recollecting himself, he added, ‘ we had 
better adjourn, with the permission of your 
best of mothers, to the Oak Parlour.’ ”’ 


They do adjourn to “ the Oak Par- 
lour ;” and there our author, to carr 
on his action, takes (right or wrong, 
the first means that happen to present 
themselves. Grandison de Lacy—who 
is afterwards to “‘ do amiable’ in the 
book—outrages, without the slightest 
reason, the feelings of all his family ; 
and insults his pe ges Egat Percy,— 
who leaves the house upon the instant ! 

The next chante is full of (not 
very original) night adventure. Percy, 
halting at an inn half way between 
Lacy Royal and Wolston Worthy, 
wanders about in the dark, and falls 
into a house occupied by smugglers. 
bar is wounded nen. to me death— 

ears strange thi rom the gipsy, 
Alice Halpin—is ed bya “ Ghost” 
who turns out to be his oldest ac- 
uaintance—and attains, grievously 
ttered, into the fair hands of Miss 
Bellenden. 

The second volume opens with a 
visit (again) from our friend Dr Driz- 
zlethwaite. Before Mr Percy sent for 
him to Miss Bellenden—now, Miss 
Bellenden sends for him to Mr Percy. 

The Doctor arrives (it being very 


early in the ing) without havi 
his toilet ; we shaves re oa 
self at the sick man’s bedside—using 
the French governess’s flounced petti- 
coat by way of dressing gown.—Medi- 
men near town use Packwood’s pa- 
tent razor,—which enables them to 
shave on horseback, as they come 


——The story then, for about two 
hund , grows very intricate 
indeed.“ Mr Rycott, going to Miss 
Bellenden’s to fetch fils 


son home, 
' Vou. XV 





h en owns 
her passion for him ; but he renounces 


a a leave of his long supposed 
father. 

The pore interview between Per« 
cy and Mr Rycott is a fair exampleof 
our author’s talents for serious wri- 
ting ; but it is long, and we must li- 
mit Rage extract from it almost to 
single passage. ; 

The question is as to our hero’s 
marriage with Miss Bellenden. He al- 
leges his poverty, and refuses to let 
Mr Rycott remove the obstacle. It is 
Mr Rycott here who replies—. 


“By Jove ! sir, I will be obeyed. Not 
now—not now—you have it all your own 
way, and I cannot, must not, y that 
you are right; but my time may come, 
nay, shall come—yes, si when these 
old bones are whitening in their grave— 
when my caprices, and my whims, mer 
fancies, are consigned to the. vault of 
the Capulets.’ : 
ae eaven, in its mercy, long avert the 

y , 

“¢ T believe you love me, Percy ;’—and 
again the old man was softened. ‘ I will 
not press you ; you have much to contend 
with. It is a heavy, cruel reverse, and you 
bear it better, far better, than your poor 
deserted father ;’ and he the hands 
of Percy, whilst he to raise his 
eyes to his face. ‘ I have run riot so long, 
Percy, and commanded others until 1 have 
no command over myself. Go, whilst I am 
with you. You, Percy, my be- 
loved boy,’—and he paused 





‘upon 

£xcept yourself. Not a word 

, The chief this separation is, 

there seems very reason why 

it should take place. Percy Mallery, 

however, goes to London, recommend- 

ed to Mr Clement Dossiter, attorney at 
law, of Chancery Lane ; and he 

inted with Mr Dossiter’s 

Mr on Dossiter, who lays 

a plan for plundering bim at the ga- 

ming-table. The intrigue is at last 

Rpeeeated by the haperfonenee of Gran- 

de Lacy, who now appears as a 

but an intelligent and respec- 


table young man. 
Modish parties have been hacked 
out, over and over again, as subjects 
among novel writers ; but De Lacy’s 
cabriolet is the first of those vehi 
(we believe) that has been described 
in point. 


i 


: 


‘¢ His (Percy’s) surprises were not des- 
tined to end here; for, when fairly landed 
on the outside of the threshold, instead of 
@ carriage, which he concluded would be 
either a chariot or a coach, he perceived 
drawn up to ch why pavement, a 
non-descript vehicle, which appeared, at 
first aight, like a French bonnetin mourn- 


*¢¢ Tn with you, Percy,” cried De ‘ 
pointing to the machine. ‘ Birtwhistle, 
»you must walk,’ and the shadow lost its 
grade in departing from its substance.” 
Mr Birtwhistle is a sort of hanger 
or ; not a true Toapy (though he is 
called one) to De Lacy, whom the au- 
thor afterwards, most unexpectedly, 
marries to Miss Gertrude. 
«<¢ In with you, P ” said De Lacy. 
“<Intohow?” ci 
** Thus,’ replied he, ducking his own 
head under the 'athern pent-house, whilst 
one servant stuod at the horse’s head, who 
was fidgetting and plunging amid the tu- 
mult about him ; and held down 
the front, or apron, as he dived into the 
vehicle: Dexterous'y seizing the reins, he 
held out ‘his spate hand as a guide to Per- 
> to place by his side. Seeing the 
of the horse, the latter was per- 
hesitate was to be 
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of sival contenders by whom were 
surrounded, had been at li to w 
as much manual as oral filth upon the 
* Gemman sarvey,” and his ‘ 

cait,’ their position would have been 
more appropriate ; for, be it known, that 
this was the first spring in which the French 
discoveries in ort and carriage-building 
had been translated into English in the 
form of *‘ noddies,’ or, more technically 
speaking, ‘ cabriolets,’ as dandy conveyan- 
ces to operas and parties.” 

In the third volume, our author, at 
great length, allows his plot to thick- 
en ; but, when it comes to the business 
of unravelling, he takes us up very 
short indeed. 

Vapid found ‘ the last line’ the de- 
vil, and so does the author of Percy 
Mallory. But Vapid refused to ‘* put 
in anything,” and so does not the au- 
thor of Percy Mallory. ; 

A certain “‘ Lord Harweden” is in- 
troduced upon the stage, who 5 tg 
to be Mr Rycott of Cumberland’s bro- 
ther ; and, in the supposed son of Lord 
Harweden, (a weak lad, called “ Lord 
Brandon,”) Percy fancies he discovers 
Mr Rycott’s real son, whom he him- 
self for so many years represented. 
Here is one incident, sufficient, of it- 
self, to fill half a dozen volumes with 

lexity; but the author of Pen 
wen goes on. 

Lord Brandon is killed in a fray at 
a gambling-house. Lord Harweden - 
confesses that the deceased was not 
his son ; opens a story of his having a 
daughter, (who can be no other than 
Miss pacer confined (the Lord 
alone can tell why) in a mad-house ; 
and sends off Percy (whom he has 
made his confidant) to liberate and 
protect her. Now, this is furious dri- 
ving, without much respect to posts 
or corners ; but “* over shoes,—-over 
boots,” seems the perpetrator of Percy 
Mallory’s motto. 

Lord Harweden dies—“ the people 
do nothing but die at Tadcaster !” and 
Mr Rycott succeeds to his title and 
estate. Lord Brandon is ascertained 
to have been the mysterious son of 
Judy Mallory, and Percy belongs again 
to his original reputed vareata! Then 
there is mercy for the rogues of the 
piece, and marriage for the young 
people !—One or two caitiffs more are 
tran, —just to match the end of 
the book with the beginning !—And 
the author concludes with an a 


for the intricacy of his tale, observing, 




















med doctor himself. 

But be he what he may—and if he 
were even a mad man, much less a 
mad-doctor, we should on that score 
raise no objection to him—he has ta~ 
lent, and a vast deal of talent, if he 
would but take the trouble to make 
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same character. In both novels, the 

of. - i oniuamatioe, 

a  mea~ 

Gite. bah Goceadae eebaneeaenen 

en a ce 
and this book has a stronig spice of ro 


pedicle erp eats 
pen nee 2s ab: te 

of fable ; al we are far 
from wishing him to beli 


er order 
fications ie — \ a not 
yon au 
style whitere-thd i ‘idiom 
atic character of his la na- 
tive flow of his wit—his satire 


gh acquaintance 
as man exists in the 19th century, 
and more especially as he exists: in 
Lonpon. 





SEA-SIDE SKETCHES. 


No. III. 


A Day at Hurst Castle. 
Yet once more, azure ocean, and once more, 


Ye lighted headlands, and thou 


stretching shore, 


Down on the beauties of your scenes we cast 


A tender look 


- 


we day’s lounge on the sea- 
shore i as high strat ax can be ime- 
_ or all young persons, to whom 
tis either a novelty or an indulgence 
og meee ea 
y reach. During my early years, I 
was in the latter raehicumaans the 
beach, which stretches from a point op- 
ones the Acme wh of ‘the Isle i 
ight on to ire, being at 
distance of a few miles from my abode ; 
it was, indeed, easily within a ride ; 
and, after I had entered my teens, 
dod that I put ‘my bert foot foramen 
ad I m remost, 
eudithapped ous vied ; but then this 
was no ‘to the sort of 


enjoyment have been speaking of. 


‘ 


BowLes. 
Such a day as I mean, must begin with 
an 


allowable to bring 


that knotty point, 
and that only, under discussion ;—to 
ramble, as humour 


s this 
selvidge of nature’s wnewlag. 
in the loose 
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tempted to 


T 
i 
d 
F 


elemental purity, and of renova 

freshness in it, that is soberly luxu- 
rious :—this, a oo 
side enjoyment which is ection 
of that kind of delight ; and with all 
appliances and means to taste it, I had 
it, when, as a stripling, I sometimes 
staid at a little vi in the immedi- 
ateneighbouroood of Hordle Cliff. Let 
me now endeavour to live over again, 


of ravenous but easily-fed curiosity ; 
and if I should, ce, combine 
as the occtirrences of one day what were 
belike those of divers, I will not in- 
tentionally stray from substantial and 
intrinsic truth, however I may tread 
a little awry, where that which is mere- 


ly formal and non-essential, comesin- pa 


to ee My wish 
is, to in in a day-dream upon 
one fom aid visits to Hurst Castle. 
The where it lies is a little world’s 
end of its own,. terminating a weari- 
some and narrow spot of eaped-Sp 
a Sy opera ayia ength ; 
only road-way to the Castle, has a 
limitless view of the main ocean on 
the right hand, while, on the left, the 
water touches it indeed when the tide 
is up; but, as it ebbs, a vast expanse 
“ towpeds th cha: al, whee 
out e channel, which sepa- 
yon the Isle of Wight from Hamp- 


dociously bet : am off for Hurst—a 
ight morning—my com- 
panions, two and a girl of my 
own with an elder sister of hers, 
of authority enough, from her farther 
advance towards womanhood, to keep 
us in without any suspicion on 
our part of her wishing to thwart us— 


1 ‘ ee een oe 
speak of cre many singled out,. 
One of those heavenly days that cannot die, 
When forth I sallied.” 


A boat conveyed us from the ham- 
let of Keyhaven, down the winding 
outlet of a nameless stream, which was 
joined, before we got to Hurst by as 
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inconsiderable a one, which has the 
better fortune of having a name, be- 
ing called the Start. We landed on 
the small barren peninsula, which fur- 
nishes a site for the fortress, and has 


an area bearing about as much propor- 
tion to the long contracted mer ich 
fastens it on to the mainland, as the 
crook of a bishop’s crosier does to the 
taper shaft ; and, on the map of Hants, 
the ichnography of the whole bears no 
unapt resemblance to the shape of that 
emblem of prelatical authority. We 
have landed on no valuable territory ; 
it is a mere waste of brown pebbks, 
oe with a belt of pale grey sand. 

he castle is a fortification of Harry 
the Eighth’s days, though it has been 
remodelled in our times, and since the 
date of my visits, by having the cen- 
tre turned into a martello tower. 

It is chiefly remarkable as having 
been at one time the place of captivity 
of Charles the First—unluckily the 
alterations made it necessary to demo- 
lish the room he was confined in ; so 
that now ne call - local emotion is 
not so urgently made upon our s 
thies. When I was there, inniction 
the dark chamber was in being, and 
though the shores of the beautiful isle 
were before the eyes of the royal pri- 
soner, was he within such pre- 
cincts of actual barrenness and desola- 
tion, that it must have weighed heavy 
on his spirits. The rest of the habit- 
able world here may be summed up 
in saying, there is a public-house, two 
light-houses (one a recent erection, ) 
and they answer to the high one on 
the down at the Needles, for the jaws 
of our channel are of no safe approach 
—and there is here an anomalous 
structure or two besides, the relics, I 
believe, of an abandoned speculation 
in fish-curing. What then is there 
for such highly applauded amuse- 
ment? some one may say. Never fear— 
let us work our way over the heaps of 
loosely-piled shingle, down to the “ tip 
of ocean,” and we shall find matters 
enough to hold us in some sort of oc« 
= b — look ere not 

capacious bay worth gazing upon, 
with the Needle Rocks for our Pillars 
of Hercules at the home extremity, 
and having the far-off, but still daz 
zling cliffs of Portland, at the other 
horn of the crescent? Often on this 
coast have I seen those exquisite lines 
of Southey verified, often borne wit~ 
ness that they are not extra t— 
the marine picture has been as bright 
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-before my eyes as it was before those 
of Madoc— ze : 
wat dae a that day, a speck to 


The azure heavens; the blessed sun alone, 
In roachable divinity 

Ciigeens, rejoicing in his fields of light. 
How beautiful, beneath the bright blue 


sky 
The billows heave ! one glowing green ex- 


Save ohne along the bending line of shore 
Such 7 thrown, as when the peacock’s 


n 
Assumes its dest tint of ameth 
Embathed in eamatatl Sad m 

If it so happens that the atmosphere 
does not favour you with all this—or 
if your fancy is oppressed by the ex- 
tent and i liteness of the whole 
survey, take some icular object— 
look, there is something on the hori- 
zon, ne a porary "~ a 
approach wi e Spy- , for that 
implement is to be found in every 
one’s hand. 
‘ A sail, a sail ! a promised prize to hope— 
Her nation? flag? what says the tele- 

scope ?” 


Nae comeeiany erecesnse Sie 
vel when my eye, by mean’ of the op- 
tic tube, caught view of such a far-off 
object. Peep attentively, do you not 
now distinctly discern that it is a 
ship, shapeleas as it is to the naked 
eye? Well now, if you be not a phi- 
a aro or at least ingrained in nau- 
tical experience, you will wonder as I 
used to do—for do you not see, ay, 
plainly see, that she is half immer- 
sed in the waves that heave and 
toss around der? Her topmasts and 
sails are alone visible, and were she @ 
mere raft, so little of her lower parts 
could scarcely be presented to us ; and 
yet she comes on as gallantly as if all 
were right—and so it is. ng was 
it, ere I could quite reconcile myself 
to this practical exemplification of the 
earth’s rotundity ;‘and I used to think, 
with the self-congratulating shudder 
of conscious safety, such as comes over 
one at the pusandendide; when sleety 
wind hisses and hurtles upon the 
window panes, that at all events I 
would rather sail = a vessel — 
might appear on surface e 
water, as well as really de upon it, for 
so I was gravely assured that very ship 
actually was, in spite of all that per- 
suaded me to the: . But we 
wili let our new di one atrive 


3T, 
at leisure, and she wil) not apparently. 
use mach hurry to overtake us. Means: 
while, what are those great black spots 
that come and go among the waves? 
“ Porpoises, little master,” an 
old gunner from: the Castle, who, in: 
the dreary lack of boon companions in 
this half isolated place, was glad to: 
tramp about with our little squadron. 


_ Ay,” said he, * and I warrant me,: 


ee of mackae 


any lle, bright “eyes kape il 
many little, bright eyes 
look-out—many too were the questions 
upon the point which we put to our 
dark bh - aged stehyaberdanes 
ue coat, with ° 
and whose -haired om was sur~. 
mounted with a knowing cocked hat, for. 
the glory of that species of head~gear 
|, a8 it now seems 
to have done, irrecoverably.and for ever. 
We learnt from him, that the porpoises 
the tide; and:eralpy Dy aad yy ep 
e tide ; 3 ’ 
— so much into the be , as toon 
could discern their shining black 
bous backs, which rose and cues 
they rolled forward—much about with 
a curve, as I conjecture, like that 
which the hump of a must 
ae when the tee is delibe- 
ra vancing in a . 
guile: These sea-swine stu the 
waves by ——— threes te naan 
moments, en e ‘ 
T sigh to say it, but-it-hhas been a 
posed by naturalists, that these are the 
dolphins of the pansion are al~ 
ways represented in an posture 
aed bed-enbugh it:la, if ll:eoe fine 
dreams about them are to end in. sur- 
veying the swart chines of a shoal of 
porpoises. And yet there are worse 
competitors, at least as far as name 
‘oes ; for some men of science aver, - 
hat the bottle-nosed whale is the veri- 
table classic dolphin. Powers of taste- 
ful association, what a blow is dimed 
at you, when we are tied down to think 
of Arion touchi eae paar RS 
ted on the fin of a bottle-nosed 
whale ! pe eee ane 
watching unwieldy gambols 
these ravenous fish, the vessel has 
come better within view and, as the 
channel is so narrow ) m the is- 
land and us, she must giv. us more 


and more opportunity of 
her. Tas chk cat eine aa 
ship, a small frigate—and oh how 
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moment lets 
us see more of her—at first, 
an hour or two ago, she was a speck 
on the verge of “ the low wavering 
sky,”—then she assumed the appear- 
ance of aneeneaeren ween: 
tive glass annihilated much of the in- 
and we made out her sails— 
slowly the hull loomed into view—and 
now, minute after minute makes each 
part of her more clear and evident 
even to the naked eye—we see how 
stiffly her sails are hent—we can count 
her port-holes on the hither side, and 
guess at her rate—we see her pendants 
and the broad union—some dark move- 


able spots above and below betray that 
they are the tars who people her—and 
anon, as she under the walls, we 


will not do for children, if a long 
stretch of it be required—we had pock- 
ets and baskets which were destined to 
carry home trophies and proofs of our 
visit to Hurst. Now, there were two 


are accumulated which 


we came hunting for lie at the 
foot of not quite the lowermost of 
They were not exactly of the 
value of those which Clarence tells us 


‘6 Lie scattered at the bottom of the sea— 
Wedges of gold, great anchors, heaps of 


Inestimable stones, unvalued jewels.” — 


No, ours were of that incidental value 

which excites no envy, and there were 

for all who thought it worth 

while to glean them. First, then, we 

secured some of the boat-shaped exrusie 

of the cuttle-fish, ryt white, and 
famous amo i 

eS eae 

i which, to 

this day, I know not whether they be 

of the animal or i m ; 


i 


their substance is like court sticking- 
plaister ; they are square, and bulging, 
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and hollow, with a string at each ¢or- 
ner ; and if you es you will 


find nothing good, or indifferent 
within it; they were a puzzle to me 
then, and I amcontent that they should 
temain so now ;—then we gathered up 
balls of marine growth, exactly like 
the flowers of the guelder rose ; and no 
wonder we called them sea-foam, since 
Cowper, speaking of that shrub, says 
it throws up 
<¢ ———= into the gloom 
Of neighbouring cypress, or more sober 
ew. 
Is diver globes, light as the foaming suzf 
Which the wind seyers from the broken 
wave.” 


Other valuables here found, were 
feathers of aquatic fowl, foreign seeds, 
such as cashew and cocoa-nuts, corks, 
and all matters buoyant enough tos 
port themselves through a world-wii 
voyage. The pieces of wood that lay 
here, had, from immersion in sea-wa- 
ter, and subsequent exposure to wind 
and sun, acquired an almost sattiny 
lustre. Shells, of course, were obvious 
enough, though none of value or great 
beauty—though, let me except the de- 
licate coat-armour of the sea-urchin, 
too fragile almost to be found unbro- 
ken ; and, as the dandies of the days 
of chivalry had their cuirasses emboss- 
ed with precious stones, so does it seem 
as if the echini had theirs studded 
with pearls. The rest of the rubbish 
(as some would call it,) consisted of 
bits of cornelian, and pretty stones, 
and lucky stones, for such we young 
things accounted those which had a 
hole through them. But it is time to 

beneath. Now to be a collector on 

e lower stratum, was a service of a 
more adventurous cast, for at all times 
on the margin of the open sea, there is 
surf. This day, however, the billows 
came landward most deliberately, and 
arrived ashore generally in one long 
line ; there they were poured down in 
a graceful curve every minute, and the 
body of water was instantly shot for- 
ward over the flat sand, where it spread 
like a fine piece of gauze-work, and 
then hurried back to be in time for the 
next race; and the absorption on the 
sand was so quick, that all was in- 
stantaneously This “ land de- 
bateable” was our field of action, and 
it was needful to retreat pretty brisk- 
ly, while the long-extended wave was 

g on the turn, or your 
ran the risk of a cooling bath—a cala- 
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mity which each was on the watch to 
entrap the others into now 
daring them to stay at a mark not 
ways reached by the water—now by 
distracting some witless one’s atten- 
tion, when he was on a 
spot liable to the incursion of the in- 
vading enemy—and many a merry 
laugh chimed in with the of the 
surge, either as it caught a loiterer, or 
_— mers igs stretched-forth fin- 
gers ey he was just going to se- 
cure. The chief spoils here to be ex- 
pected, are sea-weeds in their more re- 
cent state. Of the minuter sorts, there 
is considerable variety, and pre 
enough they are in themselves, but I 
used to put them to a for 
which og Bae not well qualified. 
Many a t of letter-paper, and 
many a sticky bottle of gum-water, 
did I _— upon them in weading 
ore— were spent in spreadi 
at and disentangling with a pin their 
filaments of red, or green, or yellow, 
or brown—and so far was well enough. 
But I wanted to aid my graphic talents, 
and pressed them into the service as 
trees, which they represented rather 
vilely, though, to be sure, they were 
kept in countenance while acting in 
that character, by the houses, and 
men, and steeds, which I sketched 
around them. Of the larger sorts of 
sea-ware which lay within our ken, 
all flaccid and dripping, we found some 
of the consistence Indian-rubber, 
having a round flexible -stalk, with 
long evenly cut thongs diverging from 
it—(and, by a boy, in a passion, I saw 
it = as a on furiously, 
but this was not in the present jaunt ;) 
then, too, there was that better known 
kind, of the breadth of antiquated rib- 
bon, once used for sashes, all puffed 
and wrinkled at the edges, which in- 
land folks carry off to hang up as a na- 
tural hygrometer—and humid enough 
all last summer (if summer it might be 
called,) this monitor truly was! Fain 
would I think that England had usu- 
ally a more delicious: climate, when I 
was wont to bask on the shore near 
Hurst—but this remark sayours of 
Smell fw nd, besides, we have 
not run through our list of waifs and 
strays. Here, perhaps, a dead star-fish 
raised our surprise, more like a bota- 
nical than a zoological product—there 
drifted in a cocoa-nut shell, covered 
with some fifty barnacles, each some- 
thing like the neck and bill of a bird ; 
whereupon our old artillery play-mate 
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which we saw the sea-anemone, not a 
flower, although so like one, but a 
beautiful living creature, which ex- 
panded as if it were blossoming, every 
time the pure wave washed over it ;— 
here, too, were limpets, with their co- 


they were not secured against the per- 
severing intrusion of our school-boys” 
knives, which chiselled them off. Else- 
where the stranded deliy-feb caught 
the eyes, ay, and the fingers too, of 
the heedless, for not without reason is 
it also called the sea-nettle—buat what 
says Poet Crabbe about them, as he is 
delightfully in his element when he 
has to write of the sea-shore ? 

Those living jellies which the flesh inflame, 
Fierce as anettle, and from that its name ; 
Some in huge masses, some that you may 


bring 
In the small compass of a lady’s ring ; 
Figured by art divine—there’s not a gem 
Wrought by man’s art to be compared to 


Soft, brilliant, tender, through the wave 
they glow, 

And make the moonbeam brighter where 
they flow. 

Our perambulation has brought us 
within sight of the public-house again 
—the Mermaid, I y, from a figure 
head of some defunct ship over the 
door ; but it will bear a question. Asthe 
author of Reginald Dalton has incon- 
trovertibly proved, that all great wri- 
ters bring in qomatibare or soc the 
important topic of eating, I not 
shrink it. The air we had been breath- 
ing, had by no means been of a kind 
to wear away the keenness of youthful © 
appetite ; indeed, our twists were screw- 

up tighter than ever. Stop a mo- 
ment, though ; talking of re- 
same eee 
at that soli t, for 
court ree and sparingly in this 
Arabia Petrea. That dark-coloured 
thing among the flints is now account- 
ed a culinary delicacy ; it is no other, 

5 
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the of man it was 
troduced into our by 
0 began the well bo- 
blication. At Hurst, how- 
before that time, it was 
used ; they bleach it in 
est manner, merely by piling 
over the shoots when dis- 
cannot say that the wild 
uite so tender as the cul- 
. let all pm ms be 
shewn to the parent plant—though 
the coast of Sussex furnished Curtis 
with his first seeds. In this local 
dearth of Flora’s bantlings, we ought 
not, perhaps, to overlook any—we 
have found an esculent vegetable ; now 
for a flower, and there really is a 

e one indigenous on theshore ; 
here you see is the Horned Poppy with 
its tawny petals and long sta- 
mina, w ao yoann distin- 
guishing epithet. I hope the Nereid. 
make much of it, wreath their 


FE 
ea 


ny 
eee 


ee 
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locks with its blossoms ; for really this 
flower of ocean’s marge, would be more 
becoming amid their hair than dank 
sea-weed, which painters and poets 
bestow on them for coronals, but which 
cannot but have a very slatternly and 
appearance. k, moreover, 
at this shrub, and then we will go in ; 
this is a curiosity, if the tradition be 
true, which is annexed to its a . 
gues besa. aig ry eye 
ost’s garden, you see, a 0: 

them, all pik very flourishingly ; 
they seem to love the arid soil and 
briny atmosphere. Now it is said of 
them, that the first plant of the sort 
which England saw, was brought hi- 
ther, to this very spot where Hurst Cas- 
tle was afterwards built, and that the 
importers were warriors returning from 
the Crusades. The trees of themselves 
are pretty trees enough, but ten times 
more worth notice, if this romantic re- 
t —— be “est have ere 

it, which, with man sim 
readers. is decisive me ie 
read it in a printed book! Only think 
of a Montacute, or an Umfreville, or a 
De Argentine, half in earnest, half in 
sport, sticking in a wand which he had 
aye aie in the Holy Land, on the 
t. spot where he landed in his dear 
; ! The twig stands unmolested 
in this sandy haven—the next spring 
it begins to sprout—and ere long it 
displays to the in, race, who 

occasionally came hither, the foli 


ofeastern climes, nay of Palestine itself. 
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sea-kail in its native bed, 





[San. 
But our ectural romance must 
not _— us lose od yo meal, 
nor a hearty draught, for the sun 
has been potent of late. Most part of 
the regale we brought with us, trust- 
ing to the publican for the more ordi- 
nary victual to make the table com- 
ete, so that a good cold collation, 
ked by a foaming jug oftale, stood 
before us. We invited the old gunner 
to join in this Part, rr that not the 
worst part,) of the day’s enjoyment. 
A girl of the public-house waited on 
us, and as she did not froth the ve- 
teran’s glass of stingo with the dexteri- 
ty of a true tapster, it drew forth from 
him a rueful reproach as soon as she 
was out of hearing, couched in these 
terms :—‘f Ah! now, that girl can’t © 
even give one a draught of ale as she 
should. How it makes one miss poor 
Mary!” Poor Mary I had known ; she 
was the daughter of the master of the 
house, ond heik been dead, by a la- 
mentable .accident, about a year or 
more. Asa book, originally belonging 
to one of my brothers, had, in some 
sort, contributed to the catastrophe, I 
drew nearer the old man’s knee, and 
heard with more heed what his kind 
old heart had to say in praise of her. 
I think her name was Mary Chiddell. 
What made my yes feelings more 
especially alive when her fate was de- 
lored, was this :—A highly respecta- 
bie officer, who was intimate with my 
father’s family, was called into garrison 
at Hurst Castle, and as there were no 
comfortable — for him in the 
fortress, he at the little inn. 
Naturally enough he borrowed some 
books from us to amuse himself with 
in this dreary state of half-exile. This 
** Mary the Maid of the Inn,” of 
course, waited on him to keep his room 
in order—she was at that time engaged 
to a young carpenter living at Key- 
icomk a no wonder, spent all his 
spare time and holidays down at Hurst, 
and their marriage was soon looked 
forward to. 
One Sunday afternoon, it was pro- 
that herself, her lover, and her 
rother, should take a sail in a boat 
up to Yarmouth ; and (without leave 
ae took one of the officer’s borrow 
books, in order to while away the long 
afternoon of their voyage—a petty li- 
berty, which she perhaps considered 
herself half entitled to use, being so 
t a favourite with their guest for 
er neatness, readiness, industry, and 
eternal good-humour ; but it was des- 
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tined to be her destruction—she ne- 
ver came back. It was fine summer 
weather, with a very fresh breeze. The 
lover was to manage the sail ; and as 
I am no proficient in nautical terms, 
I can only blunderingly relate the dis- 
aster according to my conceptions of 
it. The lover sat with one arm round 
Mary’s waist, and read on the same 
page of the book with her ; he held in 
the other hand the shee¢ or rope which 
regulated the sail, and did not fasten 
it to its proper place. In assisting to 
turn over a leaf, he let the rope fly 
loose—a squall came on at that very 
instant—the boat upset, and out of 
the three, the brother only (from 
whom these particulars were heard 
was saved by regaining the overturne 
boat, as it floated bottom upwards ; 
and the corpse of the hapless young 
woman was discovered some days af- 
ter, a great way off, upon the mud. 
Can it be wondered at, that, as a boy, 
I — closer to the old mourner, and 
heard, with a full heart, the dismal 
story, which I knew so well before ? 
But, as I have said, it made more maa 
an ordinary appeal to my sympathy ; 
for I thought myself valiewhat ig 
volved in it by the cireumstance of the 
book. Indeed the volume, young as 
I was, was a thing not above my com- 
a for it was one of a miscel- 
, called the Pocket Magazine. I 
read in the identical one so lost ; 
and the gap in the set at home did 
then bring, and has often since brought, 
that fatal turning of the leaf full upon 


my neg ination. Upon what a brittle 
hhread does our existence hang! The 


warm pulses of youth, and love, and - 


beauty, of high and undoubting hope, 
and of passionate but innocent trans- 
port, were all stopt without a warn- 
ing! Here sat two young creatures, 
this moment in fond belief that their 
course of life was as fair before them 
as the sunny path upon the waves, 
over which their boat was dancing— 
the next moment, “ the rush of water 
was on their souls!” Little bosoms 
heaved with sighs at the recital, and 
little eyes swam with tears i that inn- 
parlour—but the tears of childhood 
are proverbial for their rapid evapora- 
tion ; and, with reference to the pre- 
sent circumstance, I might allegorize 
this pretty stanza which fixes the time 
of year, in a little poem of my ac- 
quaintance,— 
Von. XV. 
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‘* It was the pleasant season yet, * 
When stones at cottage doors 

Dry quickly, while the roads are wet, 
After the silver showers.”’ 

Let the shining stones be the smooth 
cheeks of the child, and the roads the 
channelled features of the aged—and 
here were some of us youngsters in 
— pledsant season yet in which the 
silver showers of s thy d: ickly, 
while the tranaon 7 ied tb ake 
place so easily beneath the wrinkled 
eyelids of our old guide, which still 
were wet, and for a time he was not 
so light-hearted as before. Children, 
however, are restless animals; no 
sooner was our campaigning dinner 
at an end, than we began to think 
what might be done next. The glare 
of — was over the beach—it _ 
too hot work to go again upon the 
=> would Fae, il, in- 
stea sport in 

Pama ** etths paiataent toot, 
To - the ebbing Neptune, and to fly 





im 
When he comes back.” 


So we wandered over the drawbridge 
of the Castle, and lurked about under 
the shade of its walis, peeping from 
time to time through the embrasures, 
where the moving pictures we caught 
through them were heightened in ef- 
fect by the setting of the dark frathe. 
Carronades and pyramids of iron-balls, 
and serpentlike coils of cordage, and 
the rest of the materiel of a fort, had 
no very permanent attractions, even 
though our friendly old engineer was 
now upon his own ground, and loqua- 
ciously descanted on many topics of 
great interest to himself ; such as the 
range of the guns, and what execution 
would be done, if the French dared to 
sail in between the Needles, and much 
of the same im At last the tide 
began to give signs of serving our pur- 
pose again ; our boat was seen afloat ; 
and the old waterman who brought us 
down, called out 'to us, as he ‘hoisted 
his waistband with one hand, while he 
scratched bis poll with the other, that 
he could now take us ‘back, if we had 
a mind for it. He only delayed ‘while 
we collected our treasures, which, with 
ourselves, being safély stowed, our 
Charon pulled er! for me Fe of 
sojourn, where a bubbling kettle for 
tea, an ample milk jug, and a hot 


hearth cake large as our appetite, 
awaited our —, R. 
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[Jan. 


SONNET. 


*Twas in those hours of Youth’s delicious spring, 
When not a cloud ’mid ether’s ep can stray, 


But Hope’s fond vision sees it me 


t away, 


And every gale bears fragrance on its wing— 
I first adventured my weak hand to fling 


O’er the sweet rp and 
To Her who held me i 
Ah! all unworth 


ur’d a simple lay 

in her secret sway— 

I those charms to sing ! 

Since then seven lustres—half a life !—have flown, 


And many a meteor-blaze has flamed and fled, 
And a a bright illusion charm’d and died ! 


—Still, still S 


e sits upon my memory’s throne, 


Unchanged ! with such effulgence round her shed, 
Ill yet mine eyes the glorious scene abide. 


F. R. S. 





Dear CHRISTOPHER, 

Ir has struck me that Horace, the 
Vates of old Rome, may have had a 
prophetical reference, in his Donarem 
pateras, &c. (Od. iv. 8.) to these later 
times. You shall judge of the extent 
and closeness of the parallel from the 
following paraphrase, to which I have 
but little to premise. 

You will observe, that I apply the 
vota in the last line of the original to 
the devoted Cockneys, and the rates to 
the vessels of the brewery immortali- 
zed by Peter Pindar—reading, by the 
by, Pindaride for Tyndaride : to 
the latter version our friend Buller 
says, the quassas, ‘ quassia’d,” gives 
irresistible sanction. Those, who re- 
collect the part taken by the late Lord 
Londonderry in early life on the ques- 
tion of Reform, et similia, will rea- 
dily admit him to be a fit represen- 
tative of Alcides, (quasi, ALL-s1pes. ) 
The Liber of the last line I have tran- 
slated, ‘‘ The Book,” meaning, of 
course, your Book. I am aware, that 
it is usually construed, “ Bacchus.” 
Archdeacon Wrangham, I see, in his 
Version of the Lyrics, adopts the re- 
ceived interpretation ; and I will fair- 
ly own, that I was myself staggered 
not a little by the preceding pampinus 


—it is the nature, you will add, of 
the plant—till it occurred to me, that 
it was most probably put cvvexdoysnne 
for vitis, the ordinary instrument of 
castigation in the Roman armies. This, 
instantly set all to rights. I claim your 
** ben trovato.” 








HORA CANTABRIGIENSES. 
No. VIII. 


Buller further assures me, that as 2 
double of the Ilie Mavortisque puer, 
I have hit upon a right personage in 
the “‘ Marchesa’s son.” He throws in 
a sly conjecture, that her Ladyship 
may be rather hard upon her tenants 
in these times, the dura messorum 
Ix1a. I rather take her to be ob- 
scurely obumbrated as the I11a ni- 
mim querens. 

Yours, very truly, 
W. Sewarp. 

Christ-Ghurch, Oct. 29, 1823 


P. S. You will give our common 
friend credit for some forbearance, 
when I tell you that he thinks it invi- 
dious to press the word interest, as ap- 
plied to the modern Hercules, or to 
detail his very happy parallel of the 
Twelve Labours: only hinting, that 
in old Wood he had to encounter the 
Boar of the Forest of Erymanthus ; 
that the Hydra is the radical “ beast 
of many heads ;” the Bull, any an- 
tagonist Irishman you choose. M. A. 
Taylor, one of the carnivorous Birds 
of the Stymphalides ; and Hume the 
Dragon, guarding the golden apples 
of Hesperia, the island of the West. 
Other points of more painful resem- 
blance he, in generous delicacy, whol- 
ly omits. His greatest difficulty was, 
to find the “ golden-horned” equi- 
valent in the Opposition, whether we 
apply it to the Cornu Copie, or to the 
Cornu Conjugale. 
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Gotp would I give my friends, or plate— 
Tureens for soup, epergnes for state— 
Or medals won at Cambridge, prizes 
For Greek and Latin exercises ; 
Nature’s sweet scenes from Turner’s easel, 
Or breathing stone from Chantrey’s chisel ; 
Portraits and busts, by waggon-loads, 
Of chieftains only less than Gods :— 
Nor, Walter, should you bear the least 
Of these rich bounties, were I blest 
With plenty of such precious stuff— 
But you've already quantum suff: 
Since then we say you like the chime, 
For once I'll treat you with a rhyme: 
And rhyme has merit now and then, 
When Scott or Wordsworth wields the pen. 
Nay—that I may not seem to flatter— 
If negatives will mend the matter, 
Not thanks unanimously sent 
By either House of Parliament ; 
Gazettes, whose page embalms the dead, - 
Or wreathes with bays the living head ; 
Thy billows, Spain, with carnage dyed ; 
Napoleon’s menaces defied ; 

: Boulogne’s armada wrapp’d in flames, 
Or bleeding Denmark’s widow’d dames— 
So everlastingly record 
The memory of Trafalgar’s Lord, 
As can the Muse. If she her lyre 
Unstring, the hero’s deeds expire. 
O, what were the Marchesa’s son, 
Had not the Post-bag of Tom Brown yee! 
Given him to fame? The Foet’s breath, 
Omnipotent, o’er-masters death. 
Brook Watson, ’mid West-Indian waves 
By shark half-gorged, the Rolliad saves : 
Sung by Tom Brown, at Congress-feast 
Sits Castlereagh, a jovial guest : 
By Pindar snatch’d from Lethe’s tide, 
Old Whitbread’s quassia’d vessels ride ; 
And fools by satire kept alive, 
Vine-scourged, in Blackwood’s book survive. 





TO 
HENDECASYLLABL* LADY HOLLAND, 
On the Snuff-Box bequeathed to her by 
Buonaparte. 

Donum temne, Childe: fluit cruore ! Lapy, reject the gift! *tis tinged with 
Atrox he macule eloqui videntur gore! 
Clara voce nefas! Manus (nec ista Those crimson spots a dreadful tale re. 
Vidit ipse Acheron scelestiorem) late : 


Hoc que dat tibi, stravit Enghienum ! It has been grasp’d by an infernal Power ; 
And by that hand, which seal’d young 
Enghien’s fate. 





* The two following little pieces are from the classic pen of Archdeacon Wrangham. We venture 
to reprint them from one of the copies meant for private circulation. 
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Donum temne, Chilée ; latent in illa 
Clausz pyxide Frausque, Erisque, et omne 
Quod vastatque teritque. Tune terras 
Monstris hisce iterim dabis regendas ? 


In te quid sibi saxeus tyrannus, 

Tam molli, reperire par putaba:. ? 
Quando inter se aquile et levi columbe 
Convenit ; lupus aut tenebat agnum 
Amplexans? Domus* Addisono amata 
In mentem veniat tibi, dapumque 

Sulli conscia; chorda ubi Rogersi 
Mellito laqueata tecta cantu 

Jam nunc personat, accinente Musa, 

Et saltat chorus usque Gratiarum. 


Tale illas sinis inquinare donum 
FEdes? Ah! quid agis? Nefas dolosum 
Frangas, ni Dryadas cupis fugare, 
Pacemque, et quot amant nemus quietum 
Virtutes ; quibus inde dira pulsis 
Succedet Lemurum cohors querentim. 
Istam tangere velle delibutam 
Tabo — turba 
Nili ad ostia Moscuzque in oris 
Exsurget, tibi quz polum occupabit 
Atr4 nube, adimetque flendo somnos. 


Vosque 6, compede quos mala tyranni 
Verdune tenuit Sen, poneeath i 
Longa tabe, animo hanc satam pusillo 

ignatio nonne libera omnis 
Aversatur et odit ultionem ? 


Tu ne spernito qualecunque nostrum 
Carmen, ceu leve: sed sacrum profundo 
Merses, oro, malum; vel hauriendum 
Magno des Thamesi, quod iste flamen 
Solum haud polluit—haud datum est— 

cruore. 
Nov. 7, 1821. 


Hendecasyllabi. 
Lady, reject the gift: beneath its lid 
Discord, and Slaughter, and relentless 
war. 
With every plagueto wretched man lie hid— 
Let not these looseto range the world afar. 


[Jan. 


Say what, congenial to his heart of stone, 
In thy soft bosom could the Tyrant trace ? 
When does the dove the eagle’s friendship 


own, 
Or the wolf hold the lamb in pure em- 
brace ? 


Think of that + pile, to Addison so dear, 
Where Sully feasted, and where Rogers’ 
song 
Still adds sweet music to the perfumed air, 
And gently leads each Grace and Muse 
along. 


Pollute not, then, these scenes—the gift 
destroy ; 
*T will scare the Dryads from that love- 
ly shade ; 
With them will fly all rural peace and joy, 
Andscreaming fiends their verdant haunts 
invade. 


That mystic Box hath magic power to raise 

Spectres of myriads slain, a ghastly band ; 

They'll vex thy slumbers, cloud thy sunny 
days, 

Starting from Moscow’s snows or Egypt’s 
sand. 


And ye who, bound in Verdun’s treache- 
rous chains, 
Slow pined to death beneath a base con- 


tro: 
Say, shall not all abhor, where Freedom 
reigns, 
That petty vengeance. of a little soul ? 


The warning Muse no idle trifler deem: 
Plunge the cursed mischief in wide 
Ocean’s flood ; 
Or give it to our own majestic stream— 
he only stream he could not dye with 
blood. 





HENDECASYLLABI. 


Lites Officium diu et Voluptas 
Gessére. Ut fit,\in ambulatione 
Huic Ilet obvius ; “* Haud mihi molesta,” 
Dixit, ** tecum habita :”’ simul minando 
Subridens ; “* nimis ah ! amata, abito : 
Nos pariim juvat esse tam severos.” 


Contra Hac ; “ ne tetricus sies, labo- 
remve 
Insanum tolerare perge ; tantis 
ry nos dissidiis teramus usque ? 
» si libet, asper—haud repugno— 


DUTY AND PLEASURE. 


Duty and Pleasure, long at strife, 
Cross’d in the common walks of life. 
*¢ Pray don’t disturb me, get you gone,” 
Cries Duty, with a serious tone : 
Then, with a smile; ‘* keep off, my dear, 
Nor force me thus to be severe.” 


© Dear Sir,” cries Pleasure, ‘‘ you’re so 
grave ; 
You make yourself a perfect slave. 
I can’t think why we disagree ; 
You may turn Methodist for me : 





* des Hollandiane. 


t Holland House. 


+ Sic, mea Glycerium, apud Ter. ; Servilia sua fibertatis immemores, apud Liv. &> 


























Et ludos rejice, ut soles, jocosque : 
At me ludere, me sinas.jocari. 

— Posset attamen innocenter una 
Spectande horula, tristis uua, NE1L & 
Insumi:: eia tantulum,, nec ultra ; 

Et vite breve pone id omne lucro. 
Audin’? ‘cantat avis : viden’ ? renident 
Flores—quin celeres morare passus.” 


** Vixdum dimidium (gemit) rei, quam 
In votis fuit exsequi, peractum est : 
Falsi, qué trahis inscium, colores 
Tudunt me undique, imaginesque false. 
Que jactas (stimulis sed, ah ! relictis) 
Venti gaudia differunt protervi ! 
Quod me, quo rapis ?”” Admonent strepen- 

ta 





im 
Voces ; “* Quam petis, evolavit : urget, 
Obrepens tacito gradu, Senectus : 
Diem, dum licet, occupes fugacem. 
En ! post terga premit mala Agritudo, 
Impendet Dolor—abstineto fletus : 
Uno, perstiteris, labore porte 
Ceelestes pateant ; ibique amore 
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But, if you'll neither laugh nor play, 

At least don’t stop me in my way. 

Yet sure one moment you might steal, 
To see the lovely Miss O’Neil : 

One hour to relaxation give ; 

Oh ! lend one hour from life-——to live. 
And here’s a bird, and there’s a flower— . 
Dear Duty, walk a little slower.” 


“ My morning’s task is not half done,” 
Cries Duty with an inward groan; 
‘* False colours on each object spread, 
I know not whence, or where, I’m led ! 
Your bragg’d enjoyments mount the wind, 
And leave their venom’d stings behind. 
Where are you flown ?”—Voices around 
Cry, “* Pleasure long hath left this ground ; 
Old Age advances ; haste away ! 
Nor lose the light of parting day. 
See Sickness follows, Sorrow threats— 
Waste no more time in vain regrets: 
O Duty ! one more effort given 
May reach perhaps the gates of Heaven ; 
Where only, each with each delighted, 





Conjuncti Officium et simul Voluptas Pleasure and Duty live urited !”” 
ZEterno parilique ament, amentur.” Nov, 5, 1821. 
BANDANA ON REPRESENTATION: 


Sir 

THE ready insertion which you gave 
to my former letters, has emboldened 
me to address you, in the same free 
style, on a more general topic. 

I think, sir, that it is of some use 
to myself, and may also be useful to 
others, to take, from time to time, a 
bird’s-eye view of the state of public 
opinion, and to consider what has been 
resolved into principle, and what is 
still but notion and sentiment. Per- 
haps, for a long period of years, there 
has been no wacoutle = = could 
be so advan e as the pre= 
sent. The last cutae we —— 
tionary con’ tion, which so long 
agitated and ed the world, have 
just been extinguished. Everywhere 
the ancient governments have been 
restored ; throughout the whole of 
Christendom, such is the apparent 
resuscitation of the past, that it would 
puzzle one who was familiar with the 
previous state of Europe, but accident- 
ally unacquainted with the events 
which have occurred in the interim, 
to say that any material alteration, be- 
yond what might have been anticipa- 
ted from the progress of time and the 
casualties of human life, has taken 
place in the frame of society since the 
autumn of 1788. 












To Christopher North, Esq. 


This is curious,——a renovation so 
singular, after a dissolution so general, 
might almost justify me to call the 

resent state of the world a marvel« 
resurrection, if the phenomenon 
were in substance what it is in seeme 
ing—if it possessed that original life, 
nature, and conformation, which be- 
longed to the system prior to the Re~« 
volutionary destruction. But when 
we approach to examine it, the appa~ _ 
rition passes from our grasp ; as we 
afyance it retires, and we are 
when, instead of the living and practi- 
“ being to ry we were reverential- 
y disposed to do homage as to a res 
stored and beloved object, we find it 
is but the phantom of a charnel-house, 
and that we are surrounded by the 
—— -~ those honours, and tlie skee 
tons of those powers, which gave grace 
peor ns Fe the olden condition of 
man P 

Inaword, to consider the present 
pearance of the political state and 
tions of the world as endowed with 
any substance or principle of vitality, 
would be to deny the influence of mo- 
ral and of physical sensation; for 
statesmen to reason and to act how 
according to the maxims of their pre- 
decessors—that is, of those who were 
in power before the French Revolu- 
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tion, and who, by not discerning how 
much of a change in political dogmas 
"was involved in the evolutions of that 
catastrophe, accelerated its devasta- 
tions, would be to contemn the in- 
struction of history, and to betray a 
total ignorance of the character and 
spirit of the age. 

It was a wise, and it was a brave 
policy, during the deluge of French 
principles, to maintain that the an- 
cient institutions of Europe were sa- 
ered things; that to them we owed 
whatever was estimable and delight- 
ful in society, and that if they were 
allowed to perish, it was impossible to 
foresee or to provide against the anar- 
chy that might ensue. The wisdom 
of that policy derived an awful confir- 
mation from the excesses of Parisian 
guilt, and the extravagance of Pari- 


sian theory ; but now when the flood 
has subsided, when the guilt has been 
ished and the extravagance cut off, 


it may be safely re-adopted as a maxim 
of government and legislation, that the 
institutions so much venerated were 
not the causes, but the effects of the 
virtues ascribed to them, and that to 
enable them to preserve the affection 
so eloquently and so effectually claim- 
ed for them during the reign of Con- 
sternation, they must be modified and 
adapted to suit the wants, and to sa- 
tisfy the judgment of the people. 
That modification, and that adapta- 
tion, is not, however, more now, than 
in the Revolutionary period, to be 
effected by general and entire changes. 
There is in fact never any such ex- 
igency in human affairs, nor in the 
very natureof things can there be such, 
as to require a sudden alteration in 
the institutions of any country, while 
it must be admitted, that in a progres- 
sive state of society, some — of = 
responding improvement ought to take 
in dem, ea will necessarily take 
place in despite of all opposition. 

All governments have their origin 
in the usurpations of some accidental 
union ‘of moral and physical strength ; 
hence there ever exists of necessity a 
natural controversy between what may 
be called the spirit of government, and 
the spirit of the people; the latter 
constantly endeavouring to procure 
concessions from the former in the 
shape of laws and institutions, that 
will enable individuals to manage their 
particular interests less and less sub- 


ject to the interference of public func- 
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tionaries, either with respect to con- 
duct, industry, or pleasure. The na- 
tural tendency of a progressive state of 
political institutions, is not to induce, 
as Owen, and Godwin, and the other 
defective reasoners and visionaries al- 
lege—an agreement among mankind to 
constitute a community of goods, but 
the very reverse ; or, in other words, to 
induce institutions which, while they 
bind society closer together, will leave 
individuals freer to pursue the bent of 
their respective characters. This, how- 
ever, is a topic too important to be so 
slightly alluded to. On some other oc- 
casion I will address you on it exclu- 
sively. 

The only free constitution which 
can exist practically applicable to hu- 
man wants and properties, is that 
which is governed in its deliberations 
and measures by a temperate and re- 
gulated deference to public opinion. 
Of this kind I regard the British, ac- 
cording to the state of society in this 
country, and the genius of the people 
to be curiously admirable. There is so 
much of ancient partialities mixed up 
with modern expedients among us,— 
so much of ascertained fact with theo- 
retical opinion and undetermined ex- 
periment, that we require, as we pos- 
sess, a constitution that will work in 
such a manner as to give each and all of 
them occasionally their due predomi- 
nance. In so far, therefore, as the 
practice of the legislature is concern- 
ed, the British constitution ‘‘ works 
well,” and we see that the executive 
government, though it is so swayed 
by public opinion, as to render it a 
very nice question to determine whe- 
ther the circumstances of the king- 
dom have become so changed as to call 
for any alteration in the constitution, 
such as we hear commonly spoken of 
by the name of Parliamentary Reform 
—I say it isa very nice question, merely 
because the proposition has advocates 
and opponents among the shrewdest, 
the most enlightened, and the most pa- 
triotic gentlemen in the country. But 
in the discussions to which the ques- 
tion has given rise, both within and 
without the House, it has never been 
sufficiently considered, that during the 
last century, the constitution both in 
the Peers and Commons has been twice 
essentially and radically altered—I 
would say reformed. 

Let us, sir, consider this dispassion- 
ately. 
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First then, in the reign of Queen 
Anne, the whole government of Great 
Britain, which had previously under- 
gone a revision in theoretic dogmas, by 
the re-assertion of popular rights at 
the Revolution, was virtually changed 
by the union of Scotland and Eng- 
land. The two distinct ancient go- 
vernments of both kingdoms were vir- 
tually abrogated, and one was sub- 
stituted, in which, though the consti- 
tution of England preponderated, yet 
it was essentially modified, by an ad- 
dition of peers and commoners into 
the legislature, chosen by electors, 
constituted on principles which had no- 
thing previously similar, either in the 
constitution of Scotland or of England. 
Sixteen elected peers were added to 
the Lords, which peers, unlike their 
compeers in the house, were not the 
organs, strictly speaking, of their own 
sentiments, but the representatives of 
the sentiments of others. Thus, there 
was admitted into the permanent and 
unchangeable department of the legis- 
lature, a new constituary principle, 
that cannot but have had some consi- 
derable influence on its proceedings 
and deliberations. The introduction 
of the forty-five new members into the 
House of Commons was of itself a 
great accession of the means of con- 
veying the influence of public opinion 
into the measures of government. But 
it has not been enough considered in 
what manner these members are cho- 
sen. 

Admitting for a moment the utmost 
degree of corruption, of which the 
Scottish boroughs are accused, still it 
should be recollected, that as they re- 
turn by districts, each borough of each 
district respectively operates as a check 
on the other. The English radi- 
cals, when they hear of a member for 
an obscure and mangy Fife town, 
think he has been returned much in 
the same sort of way as the worthy 
burgesses from Cornwall. They are 
not aware that he represents five dif- 
ferent towns; that although each of 
those towns may be what is called a 
close borough, still it is governed b 
a numerous corporation, and that eac 
corporation is, in the case of a con- 
tested election, liable to be divided 
in choosing, not the member, byt the 
delegate, who is to vote for the mem- 
ber, by which, in point of fact, the 
members for the Scottish boroughs 
undergo a much severer ordeal in the 
process of election than is at all un- 
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derstood on the south side of th 
Tweed. Then, again, the Scottish 
county members are not generally cho- 
ay by the eames - land, but 

persons who ma said to possess 
transferable Dente for exercising the 
elective franchise. 

The constitution of Scotland, in so 
far, therefore, as respects the county 
members, is at once curious and en- 
lightened. It comprehends a principle 
of deputation from the landholders 
who grant the elective charters, by 
which the landlord, without puting 
with his property in the soil, denudes 
himself of the political privilege at- 
tached to it, and transfers it to another 
person, who has wealth without land. 
Thus, as the country, since the Union, 
has prodigiously increased in capital, it 
cannot be questioned by any one, who 
looks over the lists of freeholders, 
and also sees how many landless per- 
sons possess county votes, that a very 
material ag influence is exercised 
in the choice of 'the Scottish county 
members, which, practically speaking, 
must have produced a materialeffect on 
the House of Commons ; and which, 
when taken into consideration with the 
state of the Scottish borough represen-. 
tation, fully justifies me in saying that 
an important radical change and re- 
formation was effected in the House of 
Commons by the Union with Scotland. 

You will readily anticipate that the 
other change to which I have alluded 
is the Union with Ireland, and there- 
fore I shall say but little respecting it. 

Now, will it be denied that the people 
of the United Kingdom Have not acqui- 
red an accession of power and influence 
in the House of Commons by the two 
Unions, which two Unions have added 
no less than one hundred and forty- 
five members to a a branch of 
the constitution, besides materially 
improving the principle in many cases 
upon which the returns are made? It 
may, however, be said, that the addi- 
tion to the English House of Com- 
mons, and the erection of an Imperial 
Parliament, is not equivalent to the 
loss which the people of Ireland and 
of Scotland have sustained by the dis- 
solution of their Parliaments. To this, 
however, I would say, and leave the 
proof till the postulatum is denied, 
that a great general council for legis- 
lative purposes is infinitely preferable 
to a number of small ones. But not 
to dwell on what is so obvious, I would 
simply ask of those who deny the ad- 
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vantages of a reform in the House of 
Commons, and of those who demand 
it, if it is not the fact, that — 
and important practical changes have 
been made during the last century? 
and then I would say to the former, 
have they not been attended with great 
and manifest advantages to the country 
and the empire at large? The fair, the 
true, and the undeniable answer to 
these questions, reduces the question 
of Parliamentary Reform into a very 
narrow compass—indeed, to so little 
as this: has there any such change 
taken place in the state of the coun- 
try, since the Union with Ireland, as 
to require the introduction of any more 


members, or any new principle? [ 
shall be answered, no—we ad- 
mit that, so far as respects the number 


of members ; but it is not to the num- 
ber, it is to the manner in which the 
members are returned, that we require 
areform. So that the whole question 
of Parliamentary Reform is reduced to 
' the.manner of election. 

Let us suppose, then, that the mode 
of election were altered, is it pfobable, 
practically speaking, I would ask, that 
the returns would be very essentiall 
different to what they are at soars | 
Would the orators, whose speeches we 
read in all important debates, not pro- 
bably be returned? and if the sense 
of the House is in any measure govern- 
ed by their opinions, would we see 
much alteration produced in the phase 
of the house, if I may use the expres- 
sion, from what it appears to be at pre- 
sent ? 

But to bring this clause of my sub- 
ject to a conclusion, although it can- 
not be denied that there does exist a 
strong desire among the operative clas- 
ses for some change in the legislative 

t of the State, it may well 
be asserted, that the change is not re- 
quired by anything in the constitution 
of the Lords or Commons. It is, how- 
ever, required, and it must, sooner or 
later, in some shape or form, be con- 
ceded to the extended concerns and 
interests of the empire at large. 

It is clear and indisputable, that 
Parliament interferes and regulates 
many things which in the existing 
state of the empire, would be better 
managed by another council. There 
exists no reason whatever, why the de- 
liberations of parliament not be 
restricted to the concerns of the United 
Kingdom, while a thousand may be gi- 


ven, toshew that general questions, af- 
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fecting the colonies and foreign depend- 
encies, should be deliberated upon b 
an assembly, in which, in common wi 
the United Kingdom, they should have 
representatives. How such an assem- 
bly should be constituted, whether by 
an addition to the House of Commons, 
or whether by the creation of a Su- 
preme Parliament in which the elective 
principle, already admitted into the 
House of Peers, should be adopted for 
the general formation of an upper 
house, and a district representation, 
the principle of which was first intro- 
duced at the Union with Scotland—for 
the formation of a lower house, is a 
question too multiform to be discussed 
here. - All I intend by alluding to it, 
is to shew, that in the spirit and cir- 
cumstances of the times, something is 
gravitating towards such an issue. Al- 
ready have we lost thirteen provinces, 
and in them constituted our most for- 
midable rival, by the want of some 
such supreme legislature ; already have 
the inhabitants of Jamaica loudly pro- 
tested against the interference of the 
Parliament of the United Kingdom 
with their insular affairs, and already 
in other colonies, to whichit is unneces- 
sary to allude, have there not been 
threatenings of the same spirit? It ap- 
pears, indeed, from the very nature of 
all political organizations, that, unless 
some common tie is formed between a 
parent country and her colonies, the 
colonies will, as soon as they can, 
maintain themselves ; or, as soon as 
they find their interests sacrificed to 
those of the parent, separate them- 
selves, or seek some other alliance. 
Now, it so happens, from the ex- 
tent and ramifications of our commer- 
cial and manufacturing interests, that 
out of our dealings with the colonies, 
and other foreign dependencies, the 
eolonies and dependencies have al- 
ways strong pecuniary motives to in- 
duce them to cancel their connection 
with this country. They send us but 
raw materials, and receive from us the 
enriched products of our looms and 
of our skill ; and, in consequence, they 
are always indebted to us a consider- 
able something between the value of 
the raw material which we receive from 
them, and that of the manufactured ar- 
ticle which we send them back. There 
is ever, therefore, a burden of debt 
due to us from the colonies, and which, 
without at all disparaging their hones- 
ty, they must naturally wish to throw 
off. Theonly thing that can make them 
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hesitate between separation and con- 
nection, is the protection which they 
receive from us, and which, in addition 
to that debt, we pay for. Whenever 
they are in a condition to protect them- 
selves, or to claim with effect the pro- 
tection of another state, on better terms 
than they have ours, we must pre- 
pare ourselves to expect that they will 
throw us off. But as they cannot do 
this, nor even indicate any disposi- 
tion towards it, without threatening 
many of our merchants and manu- 
facturers with ruin, there. is among 
us a strong party watching those pro- 
ceedings of the legislature, by which 
colonial interests are likely to be aftect- 
ed; and this party, by the attraction 
of their own concerns, are ever incli- 
ned, when they see colonial interests 
considered but as secondary, to join 
with those who cry out for a change in 
the manner of returning members of 
Parliament. 

Thus it is, that if, in the spirit of 
the times, which is everywhere active 
and eager for representation, there is 
a disposition resolved into a principle, 
which requires a change in the con- 
stitution of the British House of Com- 
mons, I would say, it will be found 
not to be produced so much by what 
is supposed to be amiss in legislating 
for the united kingdom, as in the ef- 
fect of legislative enactments Caused 
by, and which affect the colonies. It 
seems, for example, out-of all reason 
to tax and drain the industry of the 

le of this country for the expense 
of protecting the colonies. But how 
is it possible to raise a fund from the 
colonies themselves, to assist in de- 
fraying that expense, wlien it is denied 
to the British Parliament to tax them ? 
Nor is it less unreasonable that the 
British Parliament should legislate for 
interests, of which, constitutionally 
speaking, it can know nothing. Ina 
word, therefore, though it is very well 
to say, that the House of Commons 
does not require any reform, it must 
be held to mean, only in so far as certain 
home interests are concerned ; for, that 
it does require reform, the state of our 
colonies, their complaints, and the va- 
rious expedients from time to time 
adopted to obviate these complaints, 
together with the enormous expense 
for their protection, which falls exclu- 
sively on the United Kingdom, all 
prove that some reform, or some new 
institution, is requisite. Far and 


wisely. as we have carried the repre~ 
Vor. XV. 
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sentative system into our constitu- 


tion and government, there is yet in it 
a wide hiatus to be filled up ; there is 
yet wanting some = union, not 
only among the colonies themselves, 
but between them and the mother 
country, that will hold and bind them 
together, and render them all co-ope- 
rative in their resourceg to the mainte. 
nance of one and the same’ power. 

It may, however, be said, that in 
this I admit much of what the whig 
and radical reformers assert, that if the 
House of Commons were returned on 
more popular principles, the vast sums 
squandered on the colonies, and for 
their protection, would not be drawn 
from the industry of the inhabitants of 
the United Kingdom. It may beso 
and I am willing to admit all that ; but 
then if it is advantageous to our com- 
mercial and manufacturing interests , 
and by them to our agricultural, to 

those colonial sources of raw 
materials and necessaries, and to enjoy 
the exclusive privilege of their mar- 
kets for our products, would we pos- 
sess that advantage, without granting 
that care and protection to which I 
have adverted? I hold it to be indis- 
utable, that the ion of our co- 
onies is a vast and incalculable advan- 
tage ; and I fear that there is some- 
thing in our existing state of things 
not calculated to retain it, or at least of 
such a nature as to blight many of the 
benefits which we might derive from a 
more enlarged colonial and legislative 
policy. : 

The demand in the spirit of the 
times for representation in govern~ 
ment and legislation, is operating, in 
a manner singularly ddvantageous, 
calmly and silently towards that effect. 
Several of the colonies and dependen-" 
cies have regular ts, some of whom 
are in the House of Commons, in what . 
I may be allowed to call a surreptiti- 
ous manner, for the purpose of guard« 
ing the special interests of their colo~ - 
nial peeeet e on paid that it 
may be said there is a palpable con< 
vane of the elements of a more ex< 
tensive legislative representation, gra- 
dually pressing on the attention of go 
vernment, and claiming for the depen- 
dencies of the united kingdom, a ge- 
neral constitution, counected with the 
mother country, quite as strongly and 
as justly as the Prussians are crying out 
for the constitution which was promised 
to them by their king. With us, ‘how- 
ever, the claim will be satisfied diffe- 
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rently. What we want is withheld 
partly from prejudice, partly from 
bt as to how it may operate, and 
chiefly from the official inconveniences 
to which it may give rise. With the 
Prussians it is denied by a tremendous 
array of soldiery. The same moral 
paralysis, however, which, at the be- 
Le the French revolution, ren- 

the German armies so in 
ive, will seize the ranks of the Prus- 
sians, and a volcano: will break out 
under the throne itself, and overwhelm 
it with ruin and with crimes ; whereas 
our government will, from the influ- 
ence of public opinion, either give the 
subject a full and comprehensive con- 
sideration, or endeavour to repair and 
adapt the old and existing system to 
= we ope is required, 
which, practi 8 ing, ma 

“ work wal enctgh. eyes 
‘The next object that presents itself, 
after c.ntemplating what bears on the 
State, is the situation of the Church. 
It is not to be disputed, that the pro- 
digious rush-which infidelity made du- 
ring the last ten- years of the last cen- 
tury, has not only been checked, but 
that. there has been a remarkable re- 
edification of all the strong-holds of 
Christianity—so much, that piety, it 
may be averred, has become so fa- 
shionable, as to be almost a folly ; that 
is to say, the same sort of minds 
which, five-and-twenty years. ago, 
would have been addi to philo- 
sophy, are inflamed with a church- 
going zeal. Churches, and theological 
instruction of all kinds, are rising and 


flourishing everywhere. It has not, 
however, much observed, that, 


although there is an astonishing in- 
crease of ecclesiastical edifices, there is 
no augmentation in the number of 
church dignitaries, a circumstance 
which w seem to imply that some- 
thing of a presbyterian spirit is creep- 
inginto episcopacy ; or, in other words, 
the Church of England, seeing that 
the le were attaching themselves 
to plait and simple modes of worship, 
is yielding half-way to that very spirit 
by which the dissenters have so pros- 


This policy in that church, if it 
ean be policy which is the ex~ 
t result of the force of circum- 
stances, is ay — oe that has 
ever — e world of so i. 
80 thy, and so powerful a y 
and a priesthood too, adapting itse 
voluntarily to the spirit of the times. 
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It lays open to our view, and to our 
admiration, the liberality of the eecle« 
siastical establishment of England, in 
a light that lan e cannot sufficient 
ly applaud ; and when we consider the 
strict intermarriage in that country be 
tween the Church and the State, it must 
be allowed that the wisdom of this po~ 
licy of the English church is a glorious 
demonstration of the enlightened views 
and temperate principles in the go~ 
vernment of the state. 

But the strain and tendency of our 
literature is the best comment on the 
progressive state of opinion, and, con« 
sequently, of national advancement. 
Excépt in a few remarkable instances, 
criticism is the prevalent. taste of the 
times—a criticism not confined, as of 
old, to the execution, orte the manner 
in which subjects are conceived, but 
which comprehends, together with 
style and conception, not only the 
power employed, but the moral and 
philosophieal tendency of the matter. 
It is impossible that so much general 
acumen can be long employed without 
inducing improvement in all things 
which are either the subjects or the 
objects of literary illustration, and 
these are in fact all things. No greater 
proof of the advance which has already 
taken place in the moral taste of the 
country, making every allowance for 
cant, need be assigned, than what is 
involved in the simple question— 
Would such nevels as those of Field- 
ing and Smollett be now readily pub< 
lished by any respectable bookseller ? 
We have seen what an outcry was 
raised about Don Juan ; but is that 
satirical work, in any degree, so faulty 
in what is its great proclaimed fault, 
as either Tom Jones, Roderick Ran< 
dom, or Peregrine Pickle? 

I have, however, so long trespassed 
at this time, that I must for the pre- 
sent conclude. I shall, however, as 
early as possible resume the subject, 
and I expect. to make it plain to you, 
that, although the world is overspread 
with wrecks and ashes, and there 
is but an apparent restoration of old 
eustoms and habitudes, there lies yet 
before our beloved country a path to 
greatness and glory, which nothing 
but some dreadful natural calamity 
ought, I would almost say—can_ pre 
vent her from pursuing, to heights 
that will far exceed all Greek and Ro- 
man fame. 

BanDANAs 
Glasgow, 24th December, 1823. 
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HAJJI BABA OF I8PAHAN.* 


- 'Wuen Anastastus first made {ts ap- 
pearance, everybody thought Lord By- 


ron was ‘taking to write prose; for ~ 


there was ne living a but Lord 
Byron su ca’ of having writ- 
sie dete ad. When Byron denied 
the work, (and, in fact, his lordship 
could not have written it, ) people look- 
ed about again, and wondered who the 
author could be. But, when the pro- 
duction was claimed by Mr ‘Thomas 
Hope, who had, heretofore, written 
only about chairs and tables, and not 
written very well about chairs and ta- 
bles neither, then the puzzlement of 
ratiocinators became profounder than 
ever. 

All that could be made out at all in 
common between Mr Hope and Anas- 
tasius, was, that Mr Hope had had 
opportunities of getting at theloeal in- 
tormatien which that book contained. 
‘He had visited those parts of the world 
in which the scene was chiefly laid ; 
and had resided in some of them (as at 
Constantinople) for considerable pe- 
-riods. 

But Anastasius, though full of cir- 
cumstance which necessarily had been 
collected by travel, was (that circum- 
stance, all of it, apart) a work of im- 
mense genius, and natural power. ‘The 
thing told was geod ; but the manner 
of telling it was still better. The book 
was absolutely crammed with beld in- 
cidents, and brilliant descriptions— 
with historical details, given in a style 
whieh Hume or Gibbon could scarcely 
have surpassed ; and with analysis of 
human character and impulse, such as 
even Mandeville might have been proud 
to acknowledge. Material, as regards 
every description of work, is perhaps 
the first point towards success. It is 
not easy for any man to write ill, who 
hasan overflow of fresh matter to write 
about. 

But Anastasius was anything rather 
than a bare compilation of material. 
The author did not merely on to 


have imbued himself completely, with 
a scarce and interesting ies of in- 
formation, and to have the power of 


uring that information forth again, 
‘In any sha 
seemed to 


he pleased; but he also 
ve the power, (and with- 


al, almost equally the faeflity, ) of ortgi- 
ae new matter,.of most curious and 
valuable quality. He paraded a-super- 
fluity of attainment at one moment, 
and shewed a faculty to act without 
any of it the next ; displayed an extra- 
ordinary acquired talent for drawing 
MAN, as he is in one particular country ; 
but a still more extraordinary intuitive 
talent for drawing man, as he is in 
every class, and in every country. 

His: capacity for. producing effect 
was so extended, that he could afford 
to trifle withit. Anastasius was not 
merely one of the most vigorous, ‘but 
absolutely the most vigorous, of the 
‘‘ dark-eyed and slender-waisted he- 
roes,” that had appeared, We liked” 
him better than any of his cater cou-- 
sins, because the family characteristics 
were more fully developed in him. The 
Giaours had their hundred vices, and 
their single virtue; but Anastasius 
came without any virtue at all. The 
Corsairs were vindictive, and rapacious, 
and sanguinary, as regarded their fel- 
low-men ; but Anastasius had no mercy 
even upon woman. 

The history of Euphrosyne is not 
only the most powerful feature in Mr 
Hope’s book ; but, perhaps, one of the 
most powerful stories that ever was 
written in a novel. 

There is a vraisemblance about the 
villainy of that transaction, which it 
sickens the soul to think of. Crabbe 
could not have dug deeper for horrible 
realities ; nor could the author of. the 
Fable of the Bees have put them into 
more simple, yet eloquent and ener 
getic, language. For throughout, the 
whole description of Euphrosyne’s si- 
tuation, after she becomes the mistress 
of Anastasius—his harsh treatment of 
her in the first instance, by degrees in- 
creasing to brutality—his deliberatel: 
torturing her, to compel her to leawe 
him, even when he knows she has not - 
a place of refuge upon earth—-her pa- 
tient submissi sans og . hie telling 
aggravating hi , and hi i 
her, in terms, to go!” that “‘ he de- 
sires to see her no more!” Through- 


-out all this description, and the admi- 


rable scene that follows—his leaving 
her when she ‘faints, believing her ille 
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ness to be affected—the nervous fore- 
bodings that come over him, after- 
wards, at the banquet, until, at length, 
he is compelled to quit the party— 
hurries home—and finds her gone! 
Throughout the whole of this narra- 
tive, there is not an epithet bordering 
upon inflation. The writer never stops 
to make a display of his feelings ; but 
keeps up the passion as he goes on, 
merely by keeping up the action of the 
scene. The simplicity all through, and 
the natural elegance of thestyle, catches 
attention almost as much as the com- 
manding interest of the subject. The 
tale is one of the most painful that 
ever was related ; and it is told in the 
plainest, and most unaffected possible 
manner. 

And it is the great art of Mr Hope, 
in this story of Euphrosyne, as in the 
conduct of a hundred other criminali- 
ties into which he precipitates his hero 
-—-throwing him actually into scrapes 
sometimes, as though for the pleasure 
of taking him out of them again—it is 
the author’s great art, that, with all his 
vices, Anastasius never thoroughly 
happy per yy of thereader. There 
is a rag of good feeling—a wretched 
rag it is, and it commonly shews itself 
in the most useless sliape too (in the 
shape of repentance)—but there is a 
remnant of feeling about the rogue, 
(though no jot of moral principle,) 
and a pride of heart, which, with rc- 
mance readers, covers a multitude of 
sins ; and upon this trifle of honesty, 
(the very limited amount of which is 
a curiosity,) joined to a vast fund of 
attractive and popular qualities—wit, 
animal spirits, gay figure, and person- 
al he contrives, through 
three volumes, to keep just within the 
public estimation. 

And apart too from, and even be- 
yond, the interest of the leading cha- 
racters in Anastasius, there is so much 
pains laid out upon all the tributary 
personages of the tale: the work is 
- got up with the labour of a large pic- 

ture, in which the most distant figure 
is meant to be a portrait. Suleiman 
Bey—Aly a er a Lady Kha- 
degé—Anagnosti—the Jew apothecary 
—Gasili, the knight of industry—even 
the bravo Panayoti—there is not a per- 
sonage brought in oy ee even to 
fill up a group, who has not a certain 
quantity of finish bestowed upon him, 

Then the historical episodes. The 
character of the Capitan Pacha, and 
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the circumstances which lead to his 
appointment in the Morea. Djezzar 
(the Butcher) and: his atrocities—in 
the third volume. The court of Su- 
leiman Bey in Egypt, and the march 
of Hassan Pacha into that country. 
The nervous terseness and brief style 
of these details, contrasted with the 
brilliant eloquence, the lively imagi- 
nation, the strong graphic faculty, and 
the deep tone and feeling displayed in 
such passages as the bagnio—the first 
field of battle—the flight of Hassan 
Bey through the streets of Cairo—the 
death of the Hungarian Colonel—the 
lives of all the women—and, beyond 
all, the cemetery near Constantinople, 
and the reflections which arise on it 
in the third volume! If, besides all 
this, we recollect the occasional rich 
descriptions of local scenery ; the wit 
and spirit of those lighter sketches 
which abound in the first and third 
volumes ; and, especially, the polish- 
ed, cultivated tone, and the graceful- 
ness of style and manner, which runs 
through the whole work, it will not 
appear surprising that the production 
of Anastasius by an author of (compa- 
ratively ) no previous estimation, should 
have been considered, in the literary 
world, as a remarkable event. 

But, if it excited wonder that Mr 
Hope should, on the sudden, have be~ 
come the author of Anastasius, it will 
be found quite as surprising, that the 
author of Anastasius should ever have 
written Hajji Baba. _The curiosity 
about this book was great ; the disap- 

intment which it produces will not 
= little ; not that it is absolutely des- 
titute of merit, but that it falls so very 
far below what the public expected. 

It is not easy to get at the solution 
of a failure like this. Mr Hope evi- 
dently means to do his best. He sets 
out with all the formality of a long in- 
troduction—Hajji Baba is only a pre- 
lude to much niore that is to be eftect- 
ed. And yet the work is not merely, 
as regards matter, interest, taste, and 
choice of subjects, three hundred per 
cent at least, under the mark of Anas- 
tasius ; but the style is never forcible 
or eloquent ; and in many places, to 
say the truth,-it is miserably bad. Some 
of this objection may be comparative ; 
but objection must be so, and ought 
fairly to be so. If an author takes the 
benefit of a certain accredited faculty 
to get his book read, it is by the mea~ 
sure of that accredited faculty, that he 
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must expect the production to be tri- 
eds We can drink a wine, perhaps, of 
thirty sous, as a wine of thirty sous; 
but we will not submit to have it 
brought to us as claret. We might 
manage, upon an emergency, to read 
a dozen lines of Lady Morgan ; but 
who would read half ik if she were 
to get herself bound up as Lady Mon- 
tague? There are chapters in Hajji 
Baba that may amuse ;—there are a 
greatmany,most certainly, that will not 
amuse ;—but, perhaps, the easiest way 
of makingits deficiencies apparent, will 
be to give a short outline of the pro- 
duction itself. 

Mr Hope sets out, in the character 
of “* Mr Peregrine Persic,” by writing 
to “ Doctor Fundgruben,” chaplain to 
the Swedish Embassy, at the Ottoman 
Porte—a letter which explains the in- 
tention of his book. 

Mr Persic is dissatisfied (and, per- 
haps, fairly, may be) with all existing 
pictures of Asiatic habits and manners ; 
and he suggests the advantage of in 
diting, from “‘ actual anecdotes” col- 
1 in the East,—a novel upon the 
plan of Gil Blas, which should supply 
the (as he views it) deficiency. Dr 
Fundgruben approves the idea of Mr 
Persic, but doubts how far any Euro- 

would be capable of realizing it ; 

e thinks an oriental Gil Blas would 
be most conveniently constructed, by 
procuring some *‘ actual” Turk, or Per- 
sian, to write his life. The discussion 
which follows between the friends, 
would not convey a great deal to the 
reader. What the Swedish Doctor 
opines—we will give his own words— 
“That no education, time, or talent, 
can ever enable a foreigner, in any 
given country, to pass for a native ;”— 
this (for a Doctor, who should mind 
what he says) has a smack of exagge~ 
ration ; and Mr Persic’s charge of ob- 
scurity against the Arabian Nights, (so 
far as he himself illustrates it,) seems 
to amount to nothing. At a period, 
however, subsequent to this SS 
conversation, Mr P. (who is employed 
himself upon an embassy to Persia) 
saves Hajji Baba, a Persian of some 
station, from the hands of an Italian 
quack Doctor ; and, in gratitude for 
certain doses of calomel, by the Eng- 
lish gentleman administered, the Is- 
age nts his written memoirs, 
for the benefit of the — public. 

Now here is a blot in the very out- 
set of the book. Mr Hope starts, most 
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transparently, with Gil Blas in his eye, 
and never that a character 


perfectly fitted for a hero in one coun- 
try, may not be so well calculated to 
fill the same role in another. ‘The at- 
tention to Gil Blas is obvious.. The 
chapters are headed in Le Sage’s man- 
ner.—*‘ Of Hajji Baba’s birth and. edu- 
cation.” —‘* Into what hands Hajji 
Baba falls, and the fortune which his 
razors prove to him.”—‘* Hajji Baba, 
in his distress, becomes a Saka, or, wa~ 
ter-carrier.”—-‘* Of the man he meets, 
and of the consequences of the encoun< 
ter,” &c..&c. ‘There are occasional 
imitations too, and not happy ones, of 
the style coupée of some of the French 
writers. An affectation of setting out 
about twenty unconnected facts, in just 
the same number of short unconnect~ 
ed sentences. A rolling up, as it were, 
of knowledge into little hard pills, and 
givi us dozens of them to swal- 
ow, (without diluent, ) one after the 
other. This avoidance (from whatever 
cause it proceeds) of conjunction, and 
connecting observation, leads to an 
eternal recurrence of pronouns—rat< 
tling staccato upon the ear. It makes 
a book read like a judge’s notes of 
a trial, or a report of a speech of a 
newspaper. And, indeed, throughout 
the work before us—(we can scarcely 
suppose the author to have written in 
a hurry)—but, throughout the work, 
there is a sort of slovenliness ; an in- : 
attention to minute, but nevertheless 
material, circumstances ; which could 
scarcely, one would think, have been 
overlooked, if it had been cautiously 
revised. 
Hajji Baba, however, is the son of 
a barber at Ispahan, and is educated 
to follow his father’s profession. ._He 
learns shaving upon the ‘ heads” of 
camel-drivers and muleteers—a field 
of practice more extended than bars — 
bers have the advantage of in Europe 
—and having got a —_—— of po- 
etry, and a pretty good idea of sham- 
pooing—some notion of reading and 
writing, and a perfect dexterity at 
cleaning people’s ears ;—at sixteen, he 
is prepared to make his entrée in so- 
ciety. 
Starting as a barber, is starting ra- 
ther low ; and it is one material fault 
in our friend Hajji Baba, that, from 
beginning to end, he is a low charac- 
ter. Obscure birth is no bar to a man’s 
fortune in the East ; nor shall it be 
any hinderance to him among us ; but 
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we cati’t take cordially, East or West, 
toa common-place fellow. Anastasius 


is*meanly born, but he has the soul 
that makes all ranks equal. Beggar 
him—strip him—starve him—make a 
slave of him—still nature maintains 
him a prince, and the superior (ten to 
one else) of the man that tramples 
upon him. Like the Mainote captain, 
im that exquisite chapter of “ The 

io,” he is one of those spirits 
which, of themselves, even in the most 
abject condition, will command atten- 
tion and respect ;—which, ‘‘ like the 
cedars of Lebanon,” to use the author’s 
own simile, “ though scathed by the 
lightning of Heaven, still overtop all 
the trees in the forest.” 

But it won't do to have a hero (cer- 
tainly not in Turkey) an awkward fel- 
low. We don’t profess to go entirely 
along with Mowbray, in Clarissa, who, 
extenuating Lovelace’s crimes, by re- 
ference to the enormities of somebody 
else, throws his friend’s scale up to the 
beam, by recollecting that the counter 

is “ an ugly dog too!” But we 
think, if a hero is to be a rascal, that 
he ought to be a rascal like a gentle- 
man. Mr Hope denies Hajji Baba 
even the advantage of personal cou- 
rage. As he got on in his last work 
without virtue, so he proposes to get 
on in this without qualification. This 
is Gil Blas ; but we wish Mr H. had 
let imitation alone. Gil Blas (per se) 
is no great model, anywhere, for a 
hero. It is the book that carries him 
through—not him that carries the 
book. Gil Blas (that is the man) has 
a great deal more whim, and ten times 
more national characteristic, than Haj- 
ji Baba ; and yet we long to cane him, 
er put him in a horse-pond, at almost 
every page we read. And, besides, Gil 
Blas, let it be recollected, Gil Blas was 
the ortctnat. We have got imita- 
tions of him already enough, to be for- 
gotten. The French Gil Blas—and 
the German Gil Blas—and now, the 
Persian Gil Blas! It is an unprofita- 
ble task; at least, Mr Hope, at all 
events, has made it one. 
~ "To proceed, however, with Mr Haj- 
ji Baba, whom we drag along, as it 
were, critically, by the ears ; and whose 
first step in public life is into the ser- 
vice of Osman Aga, a merchant of Bag- 
dad. His father gives him a blessing, 
accompanied by “a new case of ra- 
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zors ;" his mother adds “a small tin 
case of a certain precious unguent,” 
calculated to cure “ all fractures and 
internal complaints ;” and he is direct- 
ed to leave the house with his face to- 
wards the door, ** by way of propitia~ 
ting a happy return.” 

Osman Aga has in view a journey to 
Meshed, where he will buy the lamb- 
skins of Bokhara, and afterwards re- 
sell them at Constantinople. He leayes 
Ispahan with the caravan, accompanied 
by his servant ; and both are taken pri- 
soners by certain Turcomans of the 
desert. Hajji’s sojourn among these 
wandering people, with their attack 
and pillage of the caravan, is given 
with the same apparent knowl of 
what he writes ool, which Mr Hope 
displayed in Anastasius. 

The prisoners, after being stripped, 
are disposed of according to their me 
rits. Osman Aga, who is middle-aged, 
and inclining to be fat, is deputed to 
wait upon the camels of his new mase 
ters ; Hajji is admitted a robber, upon 
liking, in which capacity he guides the 
band on an excursion to Ispahan, his 
native city. 

The movement upon Ispahan is suc- 
cessful ; the robbers plunder the cara- 
vanserai. Afterwards, in a lonely dell, 
five parasangs from the town, they ex~ 
amine the prisoners, who turn out not 
so good as was expected. A poet—a 

JSerash (house servant) and a cadi ;— 
“ egregious ransom,” seems hardly pro 
bable. The scene that follows has some 
pleasantry. 

The poet eee, is doomed todeath, 
as being an animal of no utility any~ 
where. Hajji, however, is moved with 
compassion, and interferes. 

«6 ¢ What folly are you about to com. 
mit ? Kill the poet! Why it will be worse 
than killing the goose with the golden egg. 
Don’t you know that poets are very rich 
sometimes, and can, if they choose, be rich 
at all times, for they carry their wealth in 
their heads? Did you never hear of the 
king who gave a famous poet a miscal of 
gold for every stanza that he composed ? 
And—who knows ?—perhaps your prison- 
er may be the king’s poet-laureat himself.’”* 

This observation changes the face 
of A far! and the Turcomans are 

eli with ° 

we Is that rE gail said one of the 
gang ; ‘ then let him make stanzas for us 
immediately ; and if they don’t fetch a 
miscal* each, he shall die,’ 





eee 


* Twenty-four grains of gold, 
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‘¢ © Make on ! make on!’ exclaimed the 
whole of them to the poet, elated by so 
— a prospect of gain ; * if you don't, 
we'll cut your tongue out.’ ”’ 


_ At length it is decided that all the 
i shall be ; and the 
cadi is set to work to divide the booty 


among the thieves. When it comes, 
however, to Hajji’s turn to share, he 
finds that he is to be allowed nothing, 
and thereupon resolves to escape from 
his new brethren ; which he does on 
the first oupertnatty. 
_ Arriving at Meshed, without any 
means of subsistence, he becomes first 
a “‘ Saka,” a water-bearer, and after 
wards an itinerant tobacconist, or “‘ ven- 
der of smoke.” He afterwards gets ac- 
quainted with a party of dervishes— 
one, a man of sanctity—another, a 
story-teller—and the third, a talisman 
writer. He is bastinadoed by the 
Mohtesih for adulterating his wares, 
turns dervish himself, and quits the 
city. 
x variety of adventures, readable, 
but not worth talking about, then con- 
duct Hajji to Tehran, and place him 
in the service of the king’s chief phy- 
sician. He reaches this promotion just 
as we are terribly tired of reading on, 
almost without knowing, or caring, 
about what, and recollecting how, in 
Anastasius, we stopped at every third 
e, to read something or other half- 
ozen times over. At last our feel- 
ings get a fillip, by Monsieur Hajji’s 
ing in love. 

Hajji Baba is a vulgar man, and of 
course makes but an indifferent lover. 
The lady, however, “ holds her state,” 
of whom he becomes enamoured, and 
prattles away through twenty pages 
very thoughtlessly and delightfully. 

_ The spring has passed over, and the 
first heats of summer are driving most 
of the inhabitants of Tehran to sleep 

nm their house-tops. Hajji disposes 
his bed in the corner of a terrace, which 
overlooks the court-yard of his mas- 
ter’s anderun, or women’s apartments ; 
and, one night, looking over the wall, 
he sees a female in this court, whose 
figure, and her face, (as far as he can 
see it,) are exquisite. After gazing for 
some time, he makes a slight noise, 
which causes the lady to look up. 

* And, before she could cover herself 
with her veil, I had had time to see the 
most enchanting features that the imagina- 
tion can conceive, and to receive a look 
from eyes so bewitching, that I immediate- 
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felt my heart ina blaze. With apparent 

fotceras that shlo ad mamaned = ic 
ve 

veil with so much art, that there was room 

for a certain dark and sparkling eye to look 

at me, and enjoy my agitation. As I con- 

tinued to gaze upon her, Nplate ea 

though still going on with her wor 

[She is sorting tobacco leaves,"} 

** * Why do you look at me ?—it is cri- 
minal.’ 

‘¢ ¢ For the sake of the sainted Hosien,” 
I exclaimed, ‘ do not turn from me ¢ it is 
ho crime to love—your eyes have made 
roast meat of my heart. By the mother 
that bore you, det me look upon your face 
again !” , 

‘* In a more subdued voice she answered 
me,—* Why do you ask me? You know 
it is a crime for a woman to let her face be 
seen, and you are neither my father, my 
brother, nor my husband ; I do not even 
know who you are. Have you no shame 
to talk thus to a maid ?’” 

This is a touch of our author’s true 
spirit ; but, unfortunately, it is but 
transient. At this moment, she lets 
her veil fall (so shewing her face) as 
if by accident ;—but a voice is heard 
within, impatiently repeating the name 
of “‘ Zeenab !” and she disappears, lea- 
ving Hajji nailed to the spot from 
whence she departed. 

This lady, who sorts tobacco leaves, 
is a slave belonging to the chief physi- 
cian, and an object of jealousy and dis 
like to his wife. The lovers meet on 
the next evening ; and Zeenab’s scan- 
dal about the affairs of the hazém is 
as light and chatty as Miss Bidd 
Fudge’s letters about “ Pa!” pen 4 
** Monsieur Calicot,” and the “ rabbit- 
skin” shawls. 

“ We are five in the harem, besides our 
mistress,” said she: ‘* There‘is Shireen, 
the Georgian slave, then Nur Jehan, the 
Ethiopian slave girl; Fatneh, the cook, 
ana old Seilah, the duenna. My situation 
is that of hand-maid te the khanwm, so my 
mistress is called; I attend her pipe; I 
hand her her coffee, bring in the meals, 
go with her to the bath, dress and un- 
dress her ; make her clothes, spread, sift, 
and pound tobacco, and stand before her. 
Shireen, the Georgian, is the sandukdar, 
or housekeeper; she has the care of the 
clothes of both my master and mistress, 
and indeed the clothes of all the house ; 
she superintends the expenses, lays in the 
corn for the house, as well as the other 
provisions; she takes charge of all the 
porcelain, the silver, and other ware ; and 
in short, has the care of whatever is either 
precious, or of consequence, in the fa- 
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mily. Nur Jehan, the black slave, acts as 

or carpet-spreader ; she does all 
the dirty work; spreads the carpets, 
sweeps the rooms, sprinkles the water 
over the court-yard, helps the cook; car- 
ries parcels and messages, and, in short, 
is at the call of every one.” 


All this is delightfully naif; and na- 
tural! One sees so plainly that Zeenab 
has not had any one to talk to for 
“ these two hours.” ; 

“ As for old Leilah, she is a sort of 
duenna over the young slaves; she is 
employed in the out-of-door service, car- 
ries on any little affair that the Khanum 
may have with other barems, and is also 
supposed to be a spy upon the actions 
of the doctor. Such as we are, our days 
are past in peevish disputes, whilst, at 
the same time, two of us are usually 
leagued in strict friendship, to the exclu- 
sion of the others. At this present mo- 
ment, I am at open war with the Geor- 
gian, who, some time ago, found her good 
luck in life had forsaken her, and she in 
consequence contrived to procure a talis- 
man froma Dervish. She had no sooner 
obtained it, than, on the very next day, the 
Khanum presented her with a new jacket ; 
this so excited my jealousy, that I also 
made interest with the Dervish to supply 
me with a talisman that should secure me 
a good husband. On that very same 
evening I saw you on the terrace—con- 
eeive my happiness !”’ 

We will be crucified if there be not 
six Zeenabs in every boarding-school 
for five miles round London. 

“ But this has established a rivalship 
between myself and Shireen, which has 
ended in hatred, and we are now mortal 
enemies; perhaps we may as suddenly 
be friends again.” 

Agreeable variety ! 

* T am now on the most intimaté terms 
with Nur Jehan ; and, at my persuasion, 
she reports to the Khanum every story un- 
favourable to my rival. Some rare sweet- 
‘meats, with baklava (sweet-cake) made in 
the royal seraglio, were sent, a few days 
ago, from one of the Shah’s ladies as a 
present to our mistress ; the rats eat a 
great part of them, and we gave out that 
the Georgian was the culprit, for which 
she received blows on the feet, which 
Nur Jehan administered. I broke my 
mistress’s favourite drinking cup, Shireen 
incurred the blame, and was obliged to 
supply another. I know that she is 
plotting against me, for she is eternal- 
ly closeted with Leilah, who is at pre- 
sent the confidante of our mistress. I 
take care not’ to eat or drink anything 
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which has passed through her hands to 
me, for fear of poison, and she returns 
me the same compliment.” : 

The ladies will kill Mr Hope for 
having written this part of the book, 
and we shall kill him for having writ~ 
ten the other parts of it. 

There is a subsequent scene, in 
which Hajji is admitted to the ande- 
run, written with the same spright- 
liness and gossiping pleasantry as the 
foregoing. Zeenab has been engaged 
to cry at a funeral, to which the Kha- 
num goes with all the family; and 
for which service she is to receive a 
black handkerchief, and “‘ to eat sweet~ 
meats.” Instead of going, she beckons 
Hajji into the anderun to breakfast. 

« «© By what miracle,’ exclaimed I, 
Shave you done this ? Where is the Kha- 
num / where are the women! And how; 
if they are not here, shall I escape the 
doctor ?” 

* * Do not fear,’ she repeated again, 
‘ T have barred all the doors. You must 
know that our destinies are on the rise, 
and that it was a lucky hour when we 
first saw eaeh other. My rival, the 
Georgian, put it into the Kianum’s head 
that Leilah, who is a professed weeper 
at burials, having learned the art in all 
its branches since a child, was a person- 
age absolutely necessary on the present 
occasion, and that she ought to go in 
preference to me, who am a Curd, and 
can know but little of Persian customs ; 
all this, of course, to deprive me of my 
black handkerchief, and other advantages. 
Accordingly, I have been left at home; 
and the whole party went off, an hour 
ago, to the house of the deceased.’ ” 


That fine perception about the 
“¢ black handkerchief,” is worth a mil- 
lion! Zeenab afterwards relates her 
life, which is amusing, but not re- 
markable—exhibiting the customs of 
the Yezeedies, a wild Curdish tribe, to 
which she belonged. Eventually, the 
chief physician makes a present of her 
to the Shah ; and Hajji (who, in the 
meantime, has become a nasakchi, or 
sub-provost-marshal) is compelled to. 
witness her execution, for a fault of 
which he himself is the author. But 
this scene, which the same pen that 
wrote the story of Euphrosyne, might 
have rendered (we should have suppo- 
sed) almost too fearful for endurance, 
has, abstractedly, very little merit ; 
and, coming from the author of Anas- 
tasius, is a decided failure. 

Indeed, the latter half of the book 
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eonsists mainly of matter, very little 
worthy of a considerable writer. Haj- 
ji's adventures as a nasakchi have not 
a get deal of novelty about them ; 
and the perso’ are weak into whose 
association he is thrown. The chief 
executioner, for instance, is a dull fel- 
low ; and the attack (vol. II. p. 272) 
by two Russian soldiers upon five hun- 
dred Turkish horse, should be authen- 
ticated. The subsequent business, in 
which Hajji becomes a mollah, (priest, ) 
with the attack upon the Armenians, 
tends to almost nothing. The episodes, 
too, are in no instance fortunate. The 
story of Yusuf and Mariam is tedious. 
The adventures of the Dervises few 
persons will get through ; and the le- 
gend of “‘ The Baked Head” is a weak 
imitation of the little Hunchback of 
the Arabian Nights. 

The hero subsequently runs, durin 
the whole of the last volume, thro 
a round of incoherent, and often care- 
lessly related adventures. He becomes 
a merchant, and that is not entertain- 
ing; marries, and is divorced again ; 
writes accounts of the Europeans and 
their customs, which are puerile ; and, 
at last, just as he is appointed s2cre- 

_tary-in-chief to the Persian English 
embassy in Persia, (our sup trans- 
lator,) stops short, and addresses the 
reader. Profiting by the example of 
the Persian story-tellers, he pauses in 
his tale at the most interesting point, 
and says to the public, “‘ Give me en- 
couragement, and I will tell you more. 
You shall be informed how Haijji 
Baba accompanied a great ambassador 
to England ; of their adventures by 
stn dol lend ; of all he sew and ail be 
remarked ; aud of what happened to 
him on his return to Persia. But, in 
case,” he adds, - cd third Dervise, 

a in the tale,) ** he should 
nd that he has not ie uired the 
art of leading on the attention of the 
curious, he will never venture to 
again before the world, until 
as gained the necessary experience to 
ensure success.” 

Now, the author of Anastasius may 
command encouragementin abundance 
to do anything else ; but he shall have 
no encouragement from us to continue 
the history of Hajji Baba. An Orien- 

tal gentleman, who can neither fight 
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nor make love, will never do to buckle 
three more volumes upon the back of. 
Besides, we have y got some 
imen of Hajji’s talent for descri- 
bing European peculiarities ; and, from 
what we see, we should say most de- 
cidedly, Let us on that head have no 
more. All the business about the vacci- 
nation—and the doctor’s desire to dis- 
sect dead bodies—“ Boonapoort,” the 
East India ‘‘ Coompani,” and the Eu- 
ropean constitutions, is, to speak the 
truth plainly, very wretched stuff in- 
deed. And we say this with the less 
hesitation to Mr Hope, because we 
have expressed our unfeigned admira- 
tion of his former work. it should 
seem that he can do well ; and if so, 
there is no excuse for him when he ~ 


does miserably ill. 
Let us ourselves against being 
mistaken. Hajji Baba may be read ; 


and there are, as ourextracts will prove, 
some good things in it. But, as a 
whole, it is tiresome, incoherent, and 
full of “‘ damnable iteration.” Com- 
bats—caravans — reviews — palaces— 
processions—repeating themselves over 
and over again—and many of them re~ 
petitions, and weak repetitions, of what 
we have had, in strength, from Mr 
Hope before. 

Seriously, Hajji Baba should be ca~ 
shiered forthwith. As far as the pub- 
lic is concerned, the journey of the 
‘‘ pilgrim” should be at an end. And, 
indeed, England to be described by 
any foreigner, is a subject just now 
not the most promising. For the dif. 
ference between Mr Hope’s last work 
and his present one, it would be 
difficult to account ; but certainly, 
he writes again, let him at least trust 
freely to his own conceptions. The 
present hook bes none . apr uence 
or poetic feeling, very little wit, 
od still less of he tne taste, which 
distinguished the former in so eminent 
a degree. Of Anastasius, one would 
say, that it seemed to have been writ- 
ten by some mighty hand, from a store, 
full, almost to ontaowng with rich 
and curious material ; of Hajji Baba, 
that some imitator, of little com- 
parative force indeed, picked up 
the remnant of the rifled note-book, 
and brought it to market in the best 
shape that he was able. 
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LETTER FROM SAMPSON STANDFAST, ESQ. 


TO CHRISTOPHER NORTH, ESQ. 


Sia, 

Tue Session of Parliament seems 
ay [heap in by ar ay 
ces, ali and extraordinary. At 
home, getetare! distress has oe 
ed; reform, even as a term, has become 
obsolete ; faction has been disarmed by 
the scorn of “‘the people,” and all isun- 
clouded ity and peace. Abroad, 
the demon of revolution has been again 
smote to the earth, and its followers 
only exist to be derided for their mad- 
ness and imbecility. Fate, which has 
been prodigal of its favours so long to 
party spirit, seems now resolved to 
place public affairs above its reach, and 
to decree, that the Ministry and Oppo- 
sition shall pass, at least one session, 
without even a pretext for quarrel and 
combat. 

Transcendently beneficial as this 
state of things is to the nation at large, 
there are those to whom it is tran- 
scendently disastrous. There is a class 
in the State which it plunges into the 
extreme of loss, and distress, and hope- 
lessness. I cannot conceive any situa- 
tion more truly pitiable than that in 
which the brilliant aspect of public 
affairs places the heads of Opposition, 
from Grey, down to Wilson. Out of 
doors, their general principles are cover- 
ed with contempt and ridicule, and the 
few followers they retain will not suffer 
them to open their lips ; and in Parlia- 
ment, they seem to be deprived of every 
topic that might enable them to keep 
themselves in sight as public men. 
Without the assistance of the charita- 
ble and humane, their utter ruin seems 
to be inevitable. 

It is impossible to withhold our com- 
passion even from the distress of an 
enemy. We forget the dangers which 
he has drawn around us, and the inju- 
ries which we have reteived at his 
hands ; and we only remember that 
he rent the veil which concealed our 
talents, arid lit the blaze of our glory. 
Tf there had been no Buonaparte, there 
had been no Wellington. We have 
pores through a portion of 

e front to front, if not side by side ; 
‘we have become familiar from sight 


and contact, if not from sympathy and 
affection ; and we therefore the 
fall of a foe with more pity, that 
of a who never wronged us. 
I have long been the bitter enemy of 


the individuals to whom I have advert- 
ed, because I believed their schemes 
to threaten the State with ruin; but 
when I now glance at them, I should, 
if I were addicted to weeping, shed 
tears over their wretchedness. If they, 
could be relieved by legislative enact- 
ments, I would actually sign a petition 
to Parliament in their behalf; and if 
a subscription could serve them, I pro- 
test I would put down five pounds 
with the utmost alacrity. In truth, 
the sole object of my Fig segs commu- 
nication is, te furnish the means for 
preserving them from total annihila- 
tion. 

These truly unfortunate and un- 
happy tig are well aware that they 
must have matter for Parliamentary 
motions, or lose their political being ; 
and that all their old subjects—reform, 
public distress, foreign policy, finance, 
alteration of the criminal laws, &c. &c. 
—are now utterly unserviceable. I 
here tender to them an entirely new 
set of Parliamentary motions. If they 
are wise men, they will eagerly accept 
‘my offering ; and if they are gra 
men, they will, in due season, honour 
me with a statue as their saviour. 

In the first place, let Earl Grey in 
the Lords, and Mr Tierney in the 
Commons, move that a committee be 
appointed to ascertain precisely the 
creed and nature of modern Whiggism. 
The Committee must be instructed to 
point out with the greatest care the dif- 
ference between the Whiggism of the 
present day, and that of 1688 ; and to 
state with the utmost exactness, the 
distinctions in faith and practice be- 
tween the Whigs, and the huge Con- 
tinental faction, which is known by 
the thousand and one names of, the 
Carbonari, Liberals, Revolutionists, 
Constitutionalists, Anarchists, &c. &c. 
The committee should likewise shew, 
where modern Whiggism agrees with, 
and where it is hostile to, the British 
Constitution ; and, as the terms, liber- 


ty, despotism, constitutional, patrio- 


tic, &c. &e., would probably be often 
employed in the discussion, it ought to 
give correct definitions of these terms, 
by way of preface to its report. 

In due time afterwards, let the same 
most eminent individuals move for a 
committee to inquire into the causes of 
the decline and fall of Whiggism. This 
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committee must not fail to notice in 
its report the conduct of the Whigs 
during the Peninsular war—at the 


peace—on the repeal of the income-tax 
—during the Manchester and other 


riots—on the trial of Queen Caroline 
—towards Carlile and other blasphe- 
mers at home, and the Continental 
deists and traitors, &c. &c.; and it 
must be careful to give a just descrip- 
tion of the present Whigs, touching 
their abilities aud acquirements—their 
character as honest men and states- 
men. 

That the long and arduous labours 
of these committees may be in some 
degree shortened and simplified, let 
the following motions be made by the 
individuals to whom I assign them. 
‘ac: Earl Grey, on the behalf of the 

igs as a » pro a string of 
ieiidedlime for "he adoption of “tte 
Lords, purporting that the British con- 
stitution, though apparently a monar- 
chy, is in intent and essence a repub- 
lic—that all the powers, duties, and 
privileges which it assigns to the King 
and the Aristocracy, are mere names, 
and that it is highly unconstitution- 
al to regard them as anything else ; 
and that, as-the Constitution in spirit 
and working means the Democracy to 
constitute the nation, and a faction, 
domineering alike over King and peo- 
ple, to constitute the Government, it is 
in the highest degree unconstitutional 
to believe that factions ought not to 
possess despotic power, or that they 
can commit wrong—and that all who 
dissent from this are enemies of the 
Constitution. 
~ Let the same noble person, on his 
own personal account, move the Peers 
to resolve, that no man is qualified to be 
the Prime- Minister of this great nation, 
whose political reasonings and predic- 
tions have not been through life falsi- 
fied by events—who has not constant- 
ly studied to render inflammatory and 
turbulent times still more inflamma- 
tory and turbulent—who has not been 
the Parliamentary champion of the in- 
fidels and democrats of the Continent, 
—and who has not invariably made 
the weal of his country subservient to 
that of his party, and the propagation 
of the tenets of modern Whiggism. 

Let the Bishop of Norwich move, 
that the alliance een Church and 
State be dissolved—that the Catholic 
ascendency be substituted for the Pro- 
testant one—that all passages be ex- 
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from the which mi- 

itate nst schism—and that it be 

made high treason for any one to say, 

that the Catholic claims have other 

opponents than the Clergy of the Es- 
tablishment. - 


Let Mr a in a most pathe- 
tic speech, move at it is in the high- 


est degree cruel, unconstitutional, and 
tyrannical, to suffer the clamourers 
for office to sink into their graves, 
without permitting them to have more 
than a trifling taste of it. 

It will be alike beneficial to Sir 
James Mackintosh and his , if 
he can carry a resolution to this ; 
—A writer will be an impartial his- 
torian, in proportion as he is a bigotted 
political partizan. The despot Buo- 
naparte, the murderer Buonaparte, 
the treaty-violator Buonaparte, the 
enslaver of the Continent Buonaparte, 
was a paragon, as a man and a Sove~ 
reign, and his mem ht to be 
revered by every friend of humanity 
and freedom. It is highly expedient 
that this country do forthwith erect a 
monument to the memory of that be- 
nefactor to mankind, Wapoleon Buo- 
naparte. Crime will be restrained by 
mildness of punishment, and vice ver- 
sa. Imprison a murderer for a month, 
and you purge the nation of murder- 
ers ; hang him, and you make them 
abound. 

Be it Lord John Russell's care to 
move, that a day-labourer from every 
town and village in the nation be sum- 
moned to the bar of the House 
Commons, to be examined with 
to his proficiency in political and other 
learning. If such eet: answer, 
as in all probability they will, that 
they believe the Constitution to be 
some strange animal brought over-sea 
—the House of Commons to be a pub- 
lie alms-house—the House of Peers, 
to be the place at which Pears are re- 
tailed to the Coc s, &c. &c., let 
Lord John move the House to resolve, 
that such persons are, of all others, 
the best qualified for choosing Laws 
givers and Statesmen. He must follow 
this with a set of resolutions to this 
effect :—Because a stray copy of Don 
bg has been she a presets 

ern village, it is the opinion i 
House that the Labouring ion 
cratingly eerie aol tefved.” Fae: 

y an 
hood, sedition, and blasphemy, are 
knowledge and wisdom ; therefore, this 
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House conscientiously believes that 
the lower classes have been rendered 
extremely knowing and wise, espe- 


cially with regard to State matters, by he 


my 

the mighty increase of Sunday News- 
papers. A large stake in the weal of 
the State, and a good education, posi- 
tively disable a man from giving an 
honest and wise vote ; therefore, this 
House is abundantly certain that none 
will ever vote honestly and wisely at 
Cee, except those who are igno- 
rant and destitute, whose votes are 
constantly on sale at the rate of a 
guinea, a yard of ribbon, and a couple 
of gallons of beer, and who know that 
Burdett, Hunt, Dr Watson, and Wad- 
dington, are the only men in the nation 
amg of forming a government. 
dhpe, thet all are ovil-dlopoeed pervons 

, that all are evil-di sons 
who dare to assert that a an of 
Commons, chosen exclusively by such 
voters, would yield anything but bless- 
ings to the country. This House is 

y convinced, that it was originally 
formed, not for purposes of national 
good, but that every poor man might 
have a vote to sell at elections, and it 
declares it to be hight slavish and un- 
constitutional to think otherwise. 

It will be advisable in Mr H. G. 
Bennett to move, that, whenever a 
statement of the misery of criminals is 
made to the House, every member be 
compelled to shed tears over it; and 
that every member be ordered to go 
into slight mourning on the transpor- 
tation of every convict, and ay sl 
mourning at every public execution. 
He may yared . ‘oki a resolution, 
stating it to ighly necessary for 
public good, that honourable members 
should lose their temper, and make in- 


AN te ceetared by princi 
press troyed by privilege 
of Parliament—and that he, Mimeele 
should be regarded, as Hume’s friend 
and equal. 

Mr, late Sir Robert Wilson, may 
move for a committee to ascertain how 
his stands at present with 
the‘nation. The committee must 
instructed to report on the following 

i :—Is not Mr Wilson a 
greater statesman than Prince Met- 
Paige bag a more able general than 
the of Wellington? and was he 
not warranted in addressing Spain 
and Portugal, as he did, in 
which clearly indicated that he be- 
lieved himself to have a right to dis- 
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rs as he pleased of both kingdoms ? 
s there any loss of honour in publicly 
charging Buonaparte with the most 
inous crimes, and then, through the 
mouth of a friend, retracting the 
charge on the hustings for election- 
eering in violating the laws 
of a foreign country to save from pu- 
nishment a criminal convicted of per- 
jury and treason—in being expelled 
the British army—in being publicly 
stripped of various foreign orders— 
and in being indebted for bread toa 
factious subscription? On the bringing 
up of the report, Mr Wilson may 
move, that all writers be in future 
compelled to maintain, that when an 
alien endeavours to force a nation to 
accept, at the sword’s point, a form of 

vernment, and a set of rulers which 
the vast majority of it abhors, he is 
proving himself to be a champion of 
national liberty, and an enemy of fo- 
reign interference. 

Mr Alderman Wood may move, that 
the House do cause it to be notified to 
the public, that he is still alive, and 
in good health—that it is a high crime 
and misdemeanour in the mob not to 
cheer him as usual—and that, if his 
digger gpd be not restored forthwith, 

e will commence an action against 
the state for the recovery of his legal 
and constitutional property. 

Sir Francis Burdett may move for 
a@ committee of discovery to search 
the records of the House, and report 
upon the following points.— What be- 
nheficial law calls Eile parent ? Did he 
ever attempt to carry any such law 
through Parliament? Did he ever in- 
troduce or ouppert any measure of ge- 
neral utility which had no connection 
with party politics? Has honest con- 
viction, or madness, produced 
his violent and disgusting changes of 
opinion on Reform? Was he, or was 
he not, the parent of radicalism? What 
will be his character with historians 
twenty years after his decease? ‘On 
the bringing up of the report, Sir 
Francis may move the House to de- 
clare, that patriotism consists in the 
making of senseless and inflamma- 
tory es to the multitude,—in 
the diffusing of hatred towards con- 
—— euthoritis,—<n in the ~- 
stantly opposing of all measures cal- 
culated to yield public good. 

Mr Hume must prevail on the House 
to resolve, that the rules of .arithme- 
tic, which have been hitherto used 
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iy dagines grossly erroneous— 


no man in the nation. can make 
correct arithmetical ealculations ex- 
cept himself—and that the calumni- 
ous and attacks which he 
is in the ice of making on absent 
individuals, are exceedingly just and 
| smn He, may then move 
permission to place on the table a 
series of calculations, shewing, 1. That 
the national debt is more by one hun- 
dred and eighty-two millions than it 
really is. 2, ‘That to expend ten thou- 
sand pounds on a building on shore, is 
to expend twenty thousand on a num- 
ber of seamen at sea. 3. That two and 
two are five. 4. That armies and fleets 
should be lessened in proportion as 
territory is extended, and that the 
number of public servants should be 
imini with the increase of public 
business. 5. That his own popularity 
is just eighty-nine times greater at 
present than it was before he became 
the object of public derision. And, 
6. That the supporters of the Whigs 
are one hundred times more numerous 
than they were two years ago. He 
may then make the following mo- 
tions :—1. That he be appointed sole fi- 
nancier and accountant to thestate, and 
to every individual in it. 2. That that 
horrid old nuisance the Church of Eng- 
land be destroyed, and that Richard 
Carlile be made director-general of the 
nation’s conscience. 3. That utter ig- 
norance of a subject be regarded as a 
member’s best qualification for making 
a long speech on it. And, 4. That 
every detection of his errors in caleu- 
lation and opinion be regarded by the 
House and the nation as a proof that 
he cannot err. His zealous friend, 
Mr H. G. Bennet, being, of course, 
his constant seconder. 

Let Mr Hebhouse move, that Don 
Juan and Tom Paine be used in our 
churehes instead of the Prayer Book 
and the Bible.—Lord Nugent, that 
a dukedom and pension be decreed 
him. for his glorious exploits in the 

nish war.—And Mr Peter Moore, 

t the nation be indicted for per- 
jury, because it will not buy “A 
Voice from England, in reply to A 
Voice from St Helena.” 

Lord Holland may move, that the 
Bi of Peterborough be expelled 
the church for intermeddling with 
church matters—that the nation may 
be placed under the care of some eye- 
doctor, to enable it to see his own 
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wisdom, and the imbecility of minis- 
ters, which have been so md 
seen by himself,—and that five 
lions be annually set apart for the main- 
tenance of his distinguished friends, 
the Spanish refugees. . In his gpeech 
on the latter topic, he may introduce 
some droll and pointed story like this: 
—A distinguished foreigner, whom I 
have the honour to call my particular 
friend, asked me the other day—wh 
are the members of your part called 
Whigs? My answer was—Because 
our office is to cover with plasters the 
broken heads of foreign runaways! , 
I would place a mighty burden on 
Mr Brougham’s shoulders. Whatever 
the authors of a revolution may be in 
personal character and principles, such 
revolution cannot fail of being in the 
highest degree beneficial to state 
in which it takes place. Every man, 
or at least every foreigner, who plots 
the overthrow of his government, and 
his own exaltation to a share of the 
sovereign power, is a disinterested pa- 
triot, and friend of po It is essen- 
tially necessary that the sovereigi 
power in every country be exclusively 
possessed by factions, for factions can- 
not ager and tyrannize. Liberty 
can only exist. under the rule of a fac~ 
tion. That kingdom must of necessi- 
ty be free, prosperous, and happy, in 
which the king is stripped of all pow- 
er, and the sway of a faction is abso- 
lute. The same institutiens will pro~ 
duce the same effects in all countries, 
and the English constitution is as well 
calculated for any other country as for 
England ; for the working of public 
institutions depends in no degree what- 
ever on the conduct and circumstances 
of the . Public institutions 
ought to be invariably founded on the 
axiom,—Man is a ect creature. . 
In proportion as this axiom is adhered 
to, they will render him perfect, and ~ 
vice versa. The Spanish Reyolution- 
ists, as a body, were embued. with 
the principles of the French Revo~ 


hationists,—therefore, it was impossi= 
ble for the revolution which ac- 
complished to be anything but a 


ing to Spain. Because the constitution 
was forced upon Spain by the army, 
it was unanimously called for by the 
people. Spain can only be free, by ha- 
ving a form of government and a set of 
rulers which she detests. The friends 
of revolution throughout Europe are 
ffotoriously infidels, as well as enemies 









of substantial monarchy, and theirhos- 
tility is avowedly directed as much 
against religion as against existing go- 
vernments. They are, in general, not 
Jess immoral and profligate as mem- 
bers of society, than mercenary and 
unprincipled as public men: There- 
fore they are admirably qualified for 
revolutionizing Europe, antl remodel- 
ling society ; and they are the sole 
friends of knowledge, liberty, patriot- 
ism, and philanthropy—the sole friends 
of mankind that the world contains, 
save and except the Whigs and Radi- 
cals of Great Britain. Mr Brougham 
must embody all this in a set of reso- 
lations, and prevail on the House to 
adopt them by a speech of inordinate 
length, and replete, even to redundan- 
cy, with misrepresentations, miscalcu- 
lations, hideous metaphors, low scur- 
rility, nauseous Billingsgate, and hor- 
rible imprecations. He may afterwards 
move,—1. That it be made high trea- 
son to call a man who maintains this, 
“a Brummagem statesman.” —2. That 
the House do issue an order for be- 
heading the French Minister of Fo- 
reign Affairs.—3. That a committee 
be appointed to ascertain why his pub- 
lic prayer for the destruction of the 
Bourbons was not granted.—4. That 
Mr Canning be compelled to hear in 
silence anything that Mr Brougham 
may be pleased to say of him.—5. That 
the community be compelled, on pain 
of extermination, to forget all the po- 
litical predictions which he has hither- 
to delivered in Parliament, the Edin- 
burgh Review, and elsewhere.—6. 
That the Lord Chancellor be impeach- 
ed for refusing silk gowns to himself 
and Mr Williams.—7. That the ex- 
elusive power of prosecuting for libel 
be vested in the Whigs.—8. That if a 
man call himself a Whig, he be per- 
mitted to promulgate any principles 
whatever, without being deemed an 
enemy of the constitution.—9. That 
no man be suffered to call himself a 
Whig, who is not the libeller of the 
church, the clergy, and religion—the 
slanderer of constituted authorities— 
a clamourer for vital changes in the 
constitution—an advocate for giving 
to faction despotic power—and the 
friend and champion of Europe’s infi- 
dels and rebels.—10. That our allies 
eal adtiemtemnnen oa’ pas 
tyrants, ts, enemies, an y= 
ers of the human race, &c. &c. ; and 
that he, Henry Brougham, be forth-" 
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with made the oracle and emperor of 
the whole universe. ; 
- I will supply no more motions at 
present. These will furnish the Whigs 
with ample matter of declamation for 
more than one session, and they will 
enable those eminent and distressed 
persons to bring themselves and their 
creed more fully than ever before the 
eyes of the country. If they do not 
profit by it, let not my charity be vi- 
tuperated for the failure. I do not 
seek to trepan them into inconsisten- 
cy—I propose no new faith for their 
adoption. So far as general principles 
are comprehended in my motions, I 
only translate into plain English what 
they have again and again, though in 
a less honest tongue, declared to be 
their own. 

I will honestly own, that I have the 
good of the State in view, as well as 
that of the Whigs; but I must now 
cease to be jocular. A party like this, 
which makes The Morning Chronicle, 
The Times, and their copyists, its 
organs—which spreads its protecting 
wings over every blasphemer and trai- 
tor, from Lord Byron to Carlile— 
which never has the weapon out of its 
hands, when royalty, the church, and 
all the best institutions and feelings 
of society, can be attacked—which 
openly fraternizes with the revolution- 
ary factions of Europe—and which 
boldly maintains, what are called “ li- 
beral opinions,” to be the only true 
ones—A party like this is tolerated 
among us, as an equally honest and 
harmless one, and with even increase 
feelings of indulgence and good will ! 

We see here the mighty magic of a 
name. ‘There are neither Whigs nor 
Tories in the land, according to the 
original meaning of the terms; and 
assuredly, if any men amongst us can 
with propriety be called Whigs, these 
are the Tories. Nevertheless, because 
the persons of whom I have spoken 
call themselves Whigs, they are tole- 
rated as well-affected and somewhat 
clever persons, although their creed 
manifestly contemplates the destruc 
tion of all the principles which the ex- 
perience of men and nations has proved 
to be the only true ones. Let them 
change their name to Liberals, Carbo- 
nari, or Constitutionalists, without al- 
tering in one jot their conduct and 
principles, and they will be at once 
trodden under foot by an indignant 
nation. 
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I yy ag te ne ae 
forcing poison into wels o 
state, is bad enough ; but if it hed 
been the worst, I should have remain- 
ed silent. The cry of Conciliation is 
now daily rung in our ears; and by 
whom? The Tories. And to whom 
is it addressed? To each other. If 
this. meant only ee. pupienas of 
party , my voice should be amo 
t ecient in ts ting it enaiend 
like almost a political terms 
now in fashion, it is meant to convey 
almost any meaning, except its John- 
sonian one. The cry is not to the 
Wy ig sete your evil practices, but 
to the Tories—Abate your hostility 
to these practices. To conciliate,— 
the principles of the government and 
its supporters must be modified until 
they approximate to those of the 
Whigs, and their tone must be lower- 
ed until the Whigs cannot goad them 
into a word of contradiction ; while 
the principles and rancour of those 
persons are to remain unaltered. It 
was notorious that the Spanish revolu- 
tionists held principles diametrically 
opposed to those of the Tories—in a 
word, “liberal” principles, i. ¢. in 
sabstance, the old Jacobin ones—and 
chat some of them even openly pro- 
posed a repetition of the enormities 
which were perpetrated in France. 
The Times newspaper actually confess- 
ed that the Spanish revolution seemed 
to be closely following the steps of the 
French one. Yet for purposes of Con- 
ciliation, no doubt ; while the Whigs 
trumpeted forth those persons as mo- 
dels of whatmen should be, the Houses 
of Parliament and Ministers of Eng- 
land were to affect to sympathize with 
them—to regard them as honest, well- 
principled, patriotic men—and to treat 
them as the bona fide representatives 
of the Spanish people. ‘The Protes- 
tants of Ireland were to be stigmati- 
zed by the Whigs, throughout the last 
Session, as a faction, a detestable fac- 
tion, the tyrants of Ireland, the au- 
thors of Ireland’s wretchedness, &c. &c. 
and this, unquestionably for purposes 
of Conciliation, was to be listened to, 
by Ministers and the House, in silent 
acquiescence, bating the disbelieved 
denial of some suspected Orangeman. 
inst this system, I, for one, so- 
lemnly protest. If, to be liberal and 
to conciliate, we must abandon our 
creed, let us still be. termed bigots, 
and dwell amidst the thunders of par- 
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cod calichap atl gumeestreniate 
ani y : 
triumphs, we are at last to sacrifice 
our principles, let us, at least, do it 
like Englishmen, and not t the 
frenchified, Whiggish mode, of ~ 
ing that whatever cage we may 
make in our faith, we remain the 
same, so long as we call ourselves To- 
ries. The “ Pitt system” wasa sys~ 
tem of principles, if it had any pecu- 
liarity whatever ; the Pitt war was a 
war against ee and he who 
would now it principles in 
to the grand sphere of European ae~ 
tion, is no disciple of Mr Pitt. The 
last ban was cast upon.them, when 
the High Allied Powers, including 
England, imed Buonaparte to be 
a man with whom no faith could be 
kept—an outlaw. The proclamation 
was against, not the man, but his prin- 
ciples. It stated in effect, that rulers 
who held religion to be a fable, and 
scorned the laws of morality—who 
practised the doctrines for the guidance 
of human life, which foreign ‘* Cons 
stitutionalists” now maintain—were a 
curse to the world, and could not be 
tolerated in it. Be it remembered 
that it was dictated by experience, and 
not opinion. p 

In judging of the Spanish Revolu- 
tionists, we must look at the contri- 
vers and heads, and not at those who, 
after their success, employ- 
ment under them, and swelled their 
train. We must look less at what 
they did, than at what they evidently 
intended to do, and at what the prac~ 
tice of their creed was sure of accom- 


plishing. Of all Englishmen, dead . 


and alive, Jerry Bentham was theman 
to whom they decreed public honours: 
This faet is of itself decisive. If.we 
believe that England could be govern 
ed on the principles of Radicalism— 
that even the practice of the modern 
Whig tenets would not plunge the state 
into ruin, we must then, in consisten- 
cy, fraternize with the revolutionists 
in question, or, at least, acknowledge 
them as one of the innocuous and le~ 
gitimate parties of Europe. But we 
must then rail no more against Whig 
ism and Radicalism—against Bent- 
am and Byron, and Hunt and Cob- 
bet :—we must then vihin — Tories 
and Pittites, and anything but a) 
tates. The question will admit of no 
compromise. If we believe “ Liberal 
opinions” to be fraught with curses te 
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mankind, we must 


the ulgation. 
ow did the system of Conciliation 
bear upon the Irish protestants ? Those 
of them who are Orangemen, assured- 
ly formed an association, but there 
was not a man living who doubted 
their ty—who did not know that 
their object of union was to defend 
the Constitution in church and state 
—and who was not quite sure that 
their m ies were of no public mo- 
ment whatever. What then? Had 
we no other political associations ? 
Had we not more than one Catholic 
association—Pitt Clubs—Fox Clubs 
—a Canning Club—and, above all, 
a ig Club? In regard to 
tical exertions and baleful princi- 
ples, how would the Whig Club stand 
comparison with the Orange A sso 
ciation? Yet the latter body was spo- 
ken of, as though it was the only po- 
litical combination in the empire, and 
as though such combinations were 
pregnant with public ruin. It is amu- 
sing enough to hear any members of 
the contending parties in Parliament, 
rail against spirit and party fu- 
ry, but it is actually sickening to hear 
such men as Broug and Burdett 
raise the outcry. Yet these men, who 
- have been so long the most tee 
party men in the country—who have 
so long laboured beyond their strength, 
to inoculate every mechanic and la- 
bourer in it, sew eed madness, ay, 
and with such ess as would only 
flame against our best institutions— 
these men could affect to shake with 
horror, over the party feelings of the 
- Orangemen, as though they had never 
before known that party eelings ex- 
isted in the world. Still no man could 
be found to whisper,—*‘‘ Look ry yor 
“compare your party principles an 
eeiey iegeetih theirs, and blush your- 
selves into reformation.” With respect 
to the charges that were heaped — 


the en, Ireland hes a Ca 
lic , which is most anxious to 


collect every scrap that could be work- 
ed up into a complaint to Parliament 
—she has a disaffected population most 
anxious to supply this Board with 
what it seeks—she has a considerable 


number of members on the opposition 
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them in 
Parliament, as — as out of it—in 
foreigners, as well as in our country- 
men—abroad, as well as at eiaenie 
governments, as well as in individuals 
—and in the practice, as well as in 
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side of the House of Commons, in ad- 
dition to many English ones, whose 
ide it would be to lay her complaints 
Parliament, yet no proof could 
be brought forward in support of these 
charges. Nevertheless the Tories did 
not venture to say a syllable in defence 
of the absent objects of the calumnies. 
It seemed to be understood that the 
Whigs and Tories of England ought 
to confederate and squabble at plea- 
sure, but that it was highly unjusti- 
fiable for the Orangemen to follow 
their example,—that it was mighty 
constitutional for the Catholics to as- 
sociate for the attainment of their po- 
litical objects, but quite the contrary 
for Protestants to associate to oppose 
them. 

In what do we, who are opposed to 
the Catholic claims, differ Meni the 
Orangemen in principle, and in what 
do the Tories differ from those who 
are favourable to these claims ex- 

t on this single point? Did not 
this conduct then amount to a cow- 
ardly desertion’ of our brethren, and 
compromise of our principles, for the . 
sake of Conciliation ? 

These observations can scarcely fail 
of being of some use at the commence- 
ment of the session. They may serve 
to put the unwary on their guard. 
Let party rage, if it be practicable, 
be extinguished—totally extinguish- 
ed; but let us perish rather than 
surrender one iota of those glorious 

rinciples, that have rendered us the 
ppiest and the greatest of nations. 
We live in times, which, if philoso- 
phy were not exploded, would fur- 
nish abundant labour for the philoso- 
pher. We look with scorn upon all 
former generations, as having been 
composed of dolts and barbarians ; and 
we regard ourselves to have reached 
the highest point of perfection attain- 
able by man. Where is the justifica- 
tion of our arrogance and boasting? 
One portion of us, the ultra learned, 
good, and wise, have discovered that 
civil and religious liberty cannot exist 
with civil and religious obedience ; 
and their cry is, in meaning, whatever 
it may be in phrase, Down with kings 
and priests—away with the bible and 
rayer-book—subjects, scorn your ru- 
bene wives and daughters—ye 
apprentices, shopmen, and servants of 
all descriptions, think no longer that 


lewdness, debauchery, profligacy, and 


theft, are forbidden by God, or that 
11 
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they are disgraceful in the eyes of man! 
Those who teach this are the pre-emi- 


nently wise and knowing men who look 
down from their pinnacle of exaltation 


with mingled contempt and compas- 
sion on all who differ from them, and 


who know that the adoption of their 
doctrines will fill the earth with the 
purity and a poe of heayen.. The 
other portion of us who have not kept 
pose with them inthe pursuitof know- 
edge and wisdom, are still, it seems, 
more knowing and wise than our fore- 
fathers. We must not and hand- 
cuff those who would fill the world 
with rebels, thieves, and prostitutes. 
We must not even dash to pieces their 
assertions with facts, and their theories 
with past experiments, and hold them 
up to the derision of those whom they 
would seduce to ruin. Oh, no! This 
would arbarism and bigotry. We 
must conciliate; we must hear them 
in the House of Commons openly at- 
tack the Christian religion, attempt to 
legalize the circulation of blasphemous 
and treasonable writings ; brand the 
only well-affected and well-principled 
portion of the Irish people as public 
enemies ; promulgate the most mad 
and atrocious principles of civil go- 
vernment ; and exhaust the mighty 
powers of language in investing the 
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infidels and democrats of the continent 
with the attributes of perfection. We 
must hear them do this in ye, and 
complacent silence, lest we it our 
character for Liberality. We should 
perhaps gain the epithets— monks, 
parsons, tyrants, serviles, parasites, 
&c., &c., were we to avow princi 
hostile to theirs; and therefore we 
must by all means remain dumb when 
we can ; and, when we are compelled 
to speak out, we must accompany the 
contession of our principles with an. 
elaborate,. canting, cringing apology. 
for entertaining - Oh, man, mani. 
is this all that the exercise of thy won- 
derful and_ stupendous. faculties can 
make thee? Is this all the instruction ° 
that thou canst extract from the ex- 
perience of six thousand years, and 
the miracles which Heaven has spread 
around thee? Boast no more of thy 
reason, and of thy superiority over the 
beasts of the field. Call the worm not 
only thy brother, but thy superior ; 
for its instinct can teach what thy rea- 
son cannot, the means of avoiding in- 
jury, suffering, and destruction. 
I am, 
Sir, 
Your obedient servant, 
Sampson STANDFAST. 
Lonpvon : 8th January, 1824, 
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THERE are two or three points of 
doubt and darkness in the French Re- 
volution, which will be a great stum- 
bling-block to its historian,and which 
stand in great need of being cleared. 
And there are myriads of memoirs 
pouring forth from the Parisian press, 
written by actors and subactors in that 
great tragedy, which somehow or ano- 
ther treat of every subject but the one- 
_we are anxious to be informed about. 
Our minds were quite made up about 
Queen Marie Antoinette’s comparative 
innocence, and Mad. Campan’s si ly 
attempts at exculpation, have, if any- 
thing, thrown. us back into suspicion. 
The present King’s book has told us 
nothing, but that his majesty resem- 
bles ourself—fond of scribbling, and 


MEMOIRS.* 


good living, . Napoleon, with . his 
volumes on Ceesar.and Turenne, mere- 
ly puts his finger in our eyes, and we'll 
buy no more of them. In short, we 
are disappointed, and begin to think 
that the best secrets are out, and no- 
thing but dregs and lies left in the 
foul cask of revolutionary biography. 
The truth ought certainly to be appa- 
rent by this; never were events nar- 
rated by so many writers, all actors 
or witnesses of them,—the most strik- 
ing scenes described by men just fresh 
from their horrors. Never. were 

many different characters, and various 
talents, all absorbed by the one. great 
object, the unprecedented events of 
their day ; these we have, in their dif- 
ferent works, viewed from all sides, 
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shade of party, and even in 
minor shade, which the pecu- 
character of ee writer sheds on 
objects of his contemplation. 
ry kind of intellect seems 5 have 
ntative at this saturnalia 
, from the poetic elo- 
of De Staél to the dull and im- 
theism of Robespierre—orators 
ilosophers even in crowds ; re- 
poets, suitable to the period, 
not wanting, and Louvet was a 
worthy of the times. With 
and Talleyrand for its states- 
, and Napoleon for its hero, what 
could the have wanted in a lite- 
por mar view ?—a Joe Miller, a 
ro) of jests, a gleaner of bon 
mots, ut in prisons, on scaffolds, 
and under the axe of the guillotine. 
Such a personage has it found in the 
author of these Memoires, Mons. Lom- 
bard de Langres, ancien Ambassadeur 
en Hollande. 

Mr Lombard, the son of somebody 
or nobody at Langres, and hence im- 
pudently self-styled De Langres, af- 
ter having received his early education 
in the College of Chaumont, found 
himself, in the year 1792, a student 
all Paris, and ~ nee i that 

quarter of it, e Pays 
Latin. He narrowly being 
ineluded in the massacre of the Carmes 
and the Abbaye, and to avoid a simi- 
lar danger, he closely adhered to the 
revolutionary council of his section. 
This worthy collection of legislators 
was led by a furious demagogue of an 
ironmonger, who, with an eye to busi- 
ness, as well as to the republic, pro- 
posed one evening, in full section, that 
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the whole body should proceed to de- 
molish the iron grill and railing of 


the Val de Grace, and therewith to 
arm the faithful populace. An itch 


to distinguish himself urged Lombard 
to unmask the popular ironmonger, in 
which he su ed ; for which suc- 


cess he was obliged to decamp, and 
beat a speedy and secret retreat from 
the metropolis to the little town of 
Villeneuve, on the great south-east 
road from Paris. Here the Memoirs 
become interesting, depicting in lively 
colours, but with very ill-placed wag- 


gery, the state of a little town during 


the reign of terror. ‘The leading cha- 
racters of the village are all sketched 
(somewhat better than Irving’s ill- 
shaven radical,) ending with “ Mr 
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Vautrin, cuisinier retiré: il savait 
lire, et la politique etait son fort.” 

On the insurrection ofthe Lyon- 
nese, the people of Villeneuve 
wished well to their cause,andsent their 
congratulations, at the same time that 
they dispatched an epistle to the jaco- 
bins at Paris, disowning any fraternit 
with them. But Lyons pideneabell, 
and Villeneuve, at the instigation of 
Lombard, who had become the poli- 
tician of the village, sought to retrace 
its steps. The club was re-opened, 
the streets fenced, and the red night- 
cap in allits glory. Mr Truchot was 
the first commissioner of blood that 
came among them, and they escaped 
him. Mr Truchot has since returned 
to his old profession, a leader of dan- 
cing dogs on the boulevard. But what 
was the peril of the whole town, when 
a column of republican troops, in pass- 
ing Villeneuve one summer noon, dis- 
covered that the cross still existed on 
the spire of the church! Lombard, 
the then president of their club, was 
near paying the omission with his 
head. In the midst ‘of all thi<, Mr 
Lombard amused himself with writing 
tragedies @ la mode—Hear him ! 


*¢ In the flourishing times of the ter- 
ror, I shone forth in all the splendour, 
with which Melpomene can surround a 
favourite. At this time they represent- 
ed at Paris, in short, in all theatres of 
the republic, a tragedy of my build, in 
three acts, and blank verse, entitled,. Le 
Frangais' dans I’ Inde. _ It consisted of 
the grand inquisitor of Goa violating a 
woman, roasting a man, and himself get- 
ting roasted in his turn. Since the in- 
vention of theatrical rhapsodies, never 
were there better conditioned ones.” 

Strange historic pets some le 
take a fancy to. Warton says of Henry 
the Eighth, “ That had he never 
murthered his wives, his politeness to 
the fair sex would remain unimpeach- 
ed.” Dr Clarke takes the part of 
Richard the Third. Napoleon, in his 
Memoirs, thinks Robespierre a man 
of humanity, and no shedder of hu- 
man blood. Danton is the favourite 
of Lombard, as. he is indeed of La- 
cretelle. He was the fine, black, bold- 
faced villain of Venice Preserved, who, 
though inconceivably blind, and in- 
capable of exerting himself to avoid 


his impending fate, still never lost his 
gaiety and presence of mind, even on 
the scaffold: ‘* As they struck a great 
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number of victims at once, the leather 
sack which was to contain the heads 
was ample. While the axe was de- 
ing upon some, the others await- 
ed their turn at the foot of the scaf- 
fold. Hérault de Schélles and Dan- 
ton were of these last ; they were con- 
versing together when the executioner 
Tesla eeadien wkcen ee. 
Map i to em- 
brace, the executioner prevented them. 
Va, cruel, said Danton, nos iétes se 
rechercheront dans le sac.” 
_ There is a meeting and scene of 
some interest related in the Memoirs, 
which took place between Robespierre 
and Danton a little before the fall of 
the see. At ges Pai ol 
brought the turn of Robespierre him- 
self, and his fall put an end to the 
reign of terror. t were the sen- 
timents and conduct of French socie- 
ty, emerging from those times of blood 
and crime ?—Hear again Lombard. 

“ To the rage for carnage succeeded, 
in. Paris, the rage for pleasure. The 
pavement was still red with blood, when 
games, feasts, spectacles, and balls, be- 
came a frenzy. Balls !—you would not 
believe it, if an hundred thousand indivi- 
duals were not there to vouch the fact : 
—There were balls, to which one could 
not be admitted, unless he had lost some 
one of his family upon the scaffold, and 
where one could not dance without ha- 
ving the hair cut like those going to be 
decapitated ; if one‘had not, in short, ac- 
cording to the expression of the day, les 
cheveuz ala victime.”. 

An anecdote of a very different kind 
is the next we meet with in the collec- 
tion ; it is of the late Pope, Pius the 
Seventh. “ He was traversing the 

t gallery of the Louvre. The crowd 

I prostrate as he passed, to receive 
his benediction. ‘T'wo puppies, think- 
ing to do something admirable, affect- 
ed to hold themselves upright and un~ 
moved, and began to smile and titter 
as the Pontiff a them.— 
© Messieurs,” said Pius to them, ‘ the 
benediction of an old man is not.to be 
‘despised.’ ” ‘The answer = Fius to 
the threatening emissary of Buona- 

, who a him a his os 
inner, is equally dignified. ‘‘ Mon- 
sieur,” said he, “ asovereign that needs 
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but acrown a-day to live upon, is not 
a man to be easily intimidated.” 
Under the ; Lombard 
found himself j in the Court of 
Comsat, on 5 nce a rye 
alleyrand or want a better 
te. act ambassador, or, in other words, 


moirist dwells with great self-compla- 
cency on those times of his grandeur, 
and remarks, how easy it would have 
been for him to have covered himself 
with orders and decorations. ‘‘ Ajoutez 
4 cela la decoration du lis, qu’on don- 
nait pour rien ; celle de]’éperon d’or, 
quem 0 pour trois sous; et du lion 
Holstein, qu'on. rend six. blancs : 
voila le fils d’un directeur de la poste 
aux lettres changé en constellation.” 
Among the acquaintances of Lombard 
at this time was Kosciusko, who had 
come to Paris with a of rai- 
sing Polish regiments for the Direc- 
tory. His proposal was accepted, and 
the regiments were raised. But in the 
meantime arrived the 18th Brumaire, 
and the fall of the Directory ;. the 
leading power was Napoleon, and the 
Daliah lee waited on wan, Bnewes 
was yet lodged at the Luxem- 
oon when Kosciusko, still in pur- 
suit of his project, waited on him, ac~ 
companied by his. two aids-d P, 
—_ and Deabroval J 1 
of ev, in t, the first. Cons 
offeoted te : the two aids-de- 
ar turned his back on Kosci- 
Oe ae 
- The only historical points on which 
any light is thrown by these volumes, 
are the death of Pichegru, who, th 
assert, was strangled, by Buonaparte’s 
order, in prison ;—the assassination 
was put off for a day, and the appoiat- 
ed criers, uninformed of the change, 
began to proclaim a whole, full, and 
particular account of Pichegru’s.sui- . 
cide, till they were set right by some. 
agents of the police, that Pi a: ° 
suicide was put off till the morrow. 
The other, one discussed is the 18th 
Brumaire; ied with remarks 
on Las Cases, which, however, we shall 
not ss on——We have been inun- 
dated with reviews and articles on the - 
subject. 
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THE WEST INDIAN CONTROVERSY. 


No. III. 


Though Honesty be no Puritan, it will do no hurt. 


Tuerg has just appeared in the 
58th ‘Number of the ‘Quarterly Re- 
view, a paper of very high merit, 
“On the condition of the negroes in 
our colonies.” ‘This essay is evident- 
ly the work of an able hand, the re- 
sult of laborious, and, above all, dis- 
passionate investigation. It is com- 
posed in a style of calmness and clear- 
ness which undoubtedly presents a 
very remarkable contrast to that in 
which the authors of the African In- 
stitution pamphlets have (with scarce- 
ly an exception) indulged themselves. 
The writer gives a distinct view of the 

uestions at issue, and also of the main 
hitherto adduced on both sides 
concerning them: he points out the 
spirit of tumultuous exaggeration that 
has uniformly been exhibited on the one 
hand ;—and commends, almost while 
he me the feelings that — 
comparatively speaking, left those who 
act, and lene all along acted, under 
the influence of this unsuitable tem- 
in the full and entire command 

of arena of popular discussion— 
the press. The philosophical prin- 
ciples on which these questions must 
eventually be decided, are laid down 
and illustrated with much logical pre- 
eye bees 

y e age; and altogether, 

im ion which this paper leaves, is 
perhaps as nearly as may be, that un- 

which the Members of the British 
Senate ought to come to such specific 
discussions, as the Buxtonian agitators 
are most likely to force upon their 
notice at the commencement of the 
ensuing session. 

We confess, then, that, so far as 
the senatorial intellect is concerned, 
enough seems already to have been 
done as to those parts of this great 
subject on which the Quarterly Review 
has thought fit to touch. In a few 
instances, indeed, we dissent from the 
writer ; but, on the whole, we are 

i to say, that his Essay is a 


masterly and unanswerable one, and 


that it has exhausted the subject, in 
so far as it has gone, with a view to 
men in Parliament. 

In two respects, however, we con- 


SHAKESPEARE. 


sider this Essay as altogether defec- 
tive. In discussing the matters at is- 
sue, regarding the actual condition of 
the negroes, the author has written too 
exclusively for the highest and most 
intelligent class of readers ; and, se- 
coudly, what is of yet higher import- 
ance, he has abstained entirely from 
the most difficult and perilous part of 
the whole subject before him. Far from 
us be the vanity of supposing that we 
are capable of supplying these defi- 
ciencies ; at present, indeed, it is from 
particular circumstanccs impossible for 
us even to make an attempt towards 
this: But without entertaining any 
views of this sort—with the most per- 
fect feeling that at this moment any 
such views are altogether out of the 
question as to ourselves—we may ne- 
vertheless presume to say, that we have 
the materials in our possession, and to 
think, that by indicating the nature of 
these materials, something may be done, 
we shall not say by, but through our 
means. 

We are of opinion, then, that the 
Quarterly Review has written a paper 
which, hom the manner in which 


_things are condensed, and from the 


total absence of quotation, will scarce- 
ly produce its right effect, unless 
among those who have the external as 
well as the internal requisites,' for fill- 
ing up the blanks for their own use as 
they proceed in its perusal. He pre- 
supposes a measure of knowledge 
which the whole history of this con- 
troversy, - to this hour, shews not 
to exist at all; herefers to books which 
are in few hands ; considers that de- 
bate as understood to the bottom, 
which was but cursorily read at the 
time, and has since been forgotten by 
many, and misrepresented by many ; 
in a word, loses sight of this great 
fact—that the parliamentary pro- 
ceedings in regard to these matters 
have uniformly been the result of ig- 
norant noise and clamour out of doors 
—that the agitators, even when they 
are Members of Parliament, uniform- 
ly write and publish the pamphlets 
before they come into the House to 
make their speeches—and that, of 
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course, the businessof those who would 
pa these agitators to at 

evel, is not (generall aki to 
convince the Members of the Bekah 
Parliament, who, with a few intelli- 
gible exceptions, are and have been to- 
lerably well informed as to this sub- 
ject in its most important bearings 
at least—but to shew the signers of 
petitions, the subscribers to associa- 
tions, the mass of the public—that 
they really have been played upon 
by a set of uncandid agitators, who 
have uniformly entertained them with 
arguments and facts, bearing, or sup- 
posed to bear, in favour of one side 
only ;—that these men have dealt with 
them in a manner degrading to the 
British public, and implying the 
grossest insult to the general intellect 
of the nation. The two papers which 
have already appeared in this Journal, 
were designed chiefly for these—for 
the common citizen and the common 
reader—and we purpose to devote our- 
selves on this occasion also to their 
service, by nemnge in our columns 
some statements and some arguments, 


too, which we apprehend are not, in- 


their present shape, very likely to be 
extensively considered through the 
country at large. Our ambition is, in 
so far, therefore, a very humble one ; 
on some future occasion we may per- 
haps do something in another way ; 
at present we do what our time and 
means permit towards an object which 
we certainly consider as of the highest 
and most immediate importance. 

The great artifice of the agitators, 
has been to say or insinuate, that the 
whole of this affair is quite easy and 
simple of comprehension—that it is a 
matter in which any man who possesses 
common sense and human feelings, 
is qualified to judge de plano—that 
minute details are of no import- 
ance in reality—that the great out- 
lines are clear, and that they are suffi- 
cient to all intents and purposes. 

This is always a cunning method of 
procedure, when the a is to work 
upon the multitude. It flatters ordinary 
people to be told that they know all 
that there is any need for knowing. 
Above all, such flattery is delightful, 
when it comes from men of acknow- 
ledged intellectual eminence. Mr 
Brougham is indeed the only man of 
those who have recently taken any lead 
in this scheme, that can be justly held 
entitled to such a character as this; but 
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somehow or other many ineffably infe-- ' 

rior have — a temporary 
nd factitious sort of credit that serves 

the turn of the moment ; and the flat- 

tery even of a Buxton or a M; 

has not always been treated as it 

have been. “ , 

Mr Brougham, then, adopts boldly, 
in - ——- Review, the very 
simple and satisfacto t on 
which Mr Clarkson sane ehnetadale 
substance of his late pamphlet. It 
amounts to this :—Every man has an 
in-born indefeasible right to the free 
use of his own bodily strength and ex- 
ertion : it follows that no man can be 
kept for one moment in a state of bond- 
age, without the guilt of nopBERY: 
therefore, the West Indian negroes 
ought to be set free. This is an argu- 
ment of very easy comprehension, and 
the Edinburgh Reviewer exclaims, 
with an air of very well enacted tri« 
umph, * Such plain ways of consider- 
ing the question are, after all, the 
best!” 

Ingenious Quaker, and most — 
nuous Reviewer! If this beso, why 
write pamphlets and reviews full of 

ents and details, or nded 
details of fact? If every West In- 
dian planter is a thief and a robber; 
why bother our heads about the pro» 
priety, the propriety forsooth, of com= 


pelling him to make restitution? If 
the British nation is ty as an 
accessary both before fact, and 


in the fact, of THEFT and ROBBERY, 
why tell the British nation that they 
are the most virtuous and religi 
nation in the world, and that 
ought to restore what they have stolen 
and robbed, because they are so vir= 
tuous and so ym peel The affair is 
so base, that it will scarcely bear look. 
ing at for one second. !. long 
prosing discussions about whether we . 
ought to cease to be thieves and rob- 
bears, now, or ten years, or 2 hundred 
years hence !. Was ever such a mon- 
strous perversion of human powers? 
Sir, that estate is not yours—it 
your neighbour’s estate, and you have 
no more right to cultivate it, oriany 
part of it, for your own behoof, than 
the man in the moon. You must 
restore this estate to its rightful owner 
—Immediately? No, not immediate- 
ly. Your neighbour ought to have 
the acres, and he knows that: he 
ought to have them. They arehis right, 
he has been long deprived of the estate 
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~-his father was deprived of it before fore, it would certainly turn the heads 
him. The family have all been brought of all these poor people—the parish 
up in a way quite different from wl would be kept.in a state of hot water 
would have » had been in by them. Perhaps they would take 
— of their rights. y have it into their heads to bother you, even 
habits altogether unlike what you, with law-suits and prosecutions 
those of the proprietors of such an es- damages and by-gone rents, &c. &c. 
tate ought to be. They have been ac- Timemustbeallowed for taming them; 
customed to poverty, and they are an they were always a hot-headed family. 
ignorant, uneducated y» You In Dug TIME YOU OUGHT TO DESIST 
must net give up their land immedi- FROM YOUR PRESENT CRIMES. 
ately. No—the poor people would cer- Such substantially is—such cannot 
tainly be denied to be—the “ plain and sim~ 


and get drunk, if gave 

them their They would play the 
devil in all the ale-houses. In short, 
they would be injured in their health 
morals, by the immediate posses- 
sion of their estate. Indeed, it may be 
doubted whether the present man 
ought ever to get his land. at all. His 
oo Doras ppt codhizos Siegler 
school, and taught reading, writing, 
arithmetic, &c. ; and then, when he 
comes of age, you may give him the 
estate which you have robbed him of— 
may then cut robbery, and give 
et © he fg or, if he turns out a 
wild man, perhaps it might be 
to.let another generation still 


as 
| esr ae you give up the estate. 
au, 


therefore, must, from a regard 
for'the best interests of this family, 
continue, in the meantime, thief and 
robber of their goods. Let the young 
men-be hedgers and ditchers on your 
estate, as they have been ; let the young 
women continue at service. But you 
must improve the parish school ; lower 
the ischoolmaster’s wages by degrees, 
so.as to let all “or young: people have 
en opportunity of picking up some 
education. Be Kind to them—promote 
the best h s and ditchers to be 
coachimen, and even bailiffs, if you find 
them trust-worthy: By all means, 
make the well-behaved girls of them 
lady’s maids and house-keepers. By 
this means, the family will gradually 
get up their heads a little; and, at 
some future period, it may be found 


yo omg proper to give them all 


ights. The present le, to 

be i will be ina and aaa ere 
then—but how can you help that? 
You are not the original thief, you 
know,—you can’t answer for all the 
of a crime, into which 


consequences 
-you may be said to have been led by 


your own parents, and by the whole 
eourse of your own education. No, 
no—it would never do to give up the 
stolen goods at once. 


As I said be- 


”. argument of Mr Clarkson, and 
is disciple Mr Brougham ; and so is 
it applied by themselves to the subject 
which, plain and simple as it is, they 
havetakensuch huge pains toelucidate. 
Of Mr Clarkson’s heart we have the 
best opinion possible ; and we have an 
excellent opinion of Mr Brougham’s 
head ; but really, looking at the mat- 
ter as they have been pleased to set 
it forth, it appears, we must own, 
somewhat difficult to suppose, that. ei- 
ther. a sound head, or a feeling heart, 
could have been in any way consulted 
in the promulgation of this exquisite 
farrago. The absurdities in which these 
apostles have involyed themselves are 
so glaring, that a child must smile at 
them ; and yet itis upon such argu- 
ments that the public of 1823 are call- 
ed to force the British Parliament into 
@ measure, or rather into a series of 
measures, by far the most delicate, as 
regards principle, and by far the most 
perilous, as regards effect, of any that 
ever engaged the attention of an en- 
lightened political assembly in any age 
of the world. It is upon such argu- 
ments that a complete revolution of 
the whole domestic, as well as political 
relations, inthe whole of these great 
colonial establishments, is demanded ; 
a revolution involving, if we are to 
listen for a moment to the proprietors 
of these islands, the absolute ruin of 
all their possessions ; a revolution, the 
rilous nature of which is confessed 
y these men themselves in the lan- 
e— the. indescribable, ineffable 
e—which says to all the world, 
** This revolution must be: Justicx 
demands it—Rz.icion demands it: 
but we confess, that in spite of Justice 
and. Religion, it must not. be now.” 
If such imbecilities had been intro- 
dueed. where none but Britons were to 
be entertained with.them, it might 
have been of little consequence. The 
fallacy of the outset might have been 
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sufficiently manifested by the ab- 
surdity of the conchusion, and a laugh 


been all the issue. “But only to think 
of men, rational men,’ being capable 
of gravely and deliberately publishin 
such views, after they knew from 


ee raat , from the expérience 
of blood itself that the promulgation 
was virtually to be for the minds of the 
negroes in the West Indies, as well as 
of the amis des noirs at home. 
and robbery declared to be the unde- 


niable sins of the masters on whose 


fields they labour, around whose couch-, 
es. they watch ! The cool insolence too, 


mixed upas if for the express purpose 
of fastening a spur to the galled si 
of F 
clai 
alienable right of man ; and yet a calm, 
contemptuous argument, about the 
emancipating when ! We believe the 
pages of history may be ransacked in 
vain for anything, worthy of being set 
the side of this glorious amalgation 

all that is feeble in folly, and all 
that is reckless in profligacy ; and,. to 

ss over the Quaker, we venture to 

ope, that when Mr Brougham quo- 

ted, with approbation, in December 
1823, a toast about “* suecess to the 
next 0 insurrection in the West 
Indies,” he laid upon his own shoul- 
ders a burthen which no other man in 
England (we mean no other held re- 
sponsible among rational men) would 
have run the risk of for all the wealth 
of Potosi. We earnestly hope that 
there is no other Brougham ! 

The dismal nonsense which lies at 
the bottom of all this has been so com- 
pletely answered in the philosophical 
and masterly pages devoted by the 
Quarterly Reviewer to the true history 
of labour, and the changes which, from 
the nature of things, do in every society 
‘ake pluce, in regard to the mode of re- 
warding labour, that it would be worse 
than idle to go into any part of that 
argument now and here. In addition, 
however, to the phi hical and his- 
torical answer which that able writer 
has given to the great preliminary as- 
sumption of the absolute criminality 
of compelling any man to labour, we 
shall take the freedom to quote three 
several passages from as many writers 
of the very highest authority ; passa- 
ges, one of which has been quoted 
before by Mr Canning, and another b 
Mr Marryatt, but the third of whic 
is from a work that was only publish- 
ed in London about a week ago. 


Theft 


! Absolute emancipation pre-. 
to be no other than the un-, 
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We shall the words of Patry;, 
as they were ced in the Buxton 
debate ‘by the words of Cannine> 


[The “honourable member” whom 
the alludes to is the worthy 
brewer ‘himself.’ ' lh dha 
“The honourable gentleman begins 
his resolution with a recital whi¢h I con- 
fess greatly embarrasses me ; he says, 
that ‘ the state of slavery is repugnant to 
the principles of the British constitution, 
and of the Christian religion.” God forbid 
that he who ventures to object to this 
statement, should therefore be held toas- 
sert a contradiction to it! I do not say 
that the state of slavery is consonant to 
the principles of the British constitution ; 
still less do I say that the state of slavery 
is consonant to the principles of the 
Christian religion. But though F do not 
advance these propositions myself, nevéer- 
theless I must say, that in my opinion’ 
the propositions of the honourable gén- 
tlemen are not practically true. If the ho. 
nourable gentleman means that the Bri+ 
tish constitution does not admit of sta- 
very in that part of the British domi- 
nions where the constitutton is in’ full 
play, undoubtedly his statement is true; 
but it makes nothing for his object. Tf, 
however, the honourable member is’ to 
be understood to maintain that the Bri- 
tish constitution has not tolerated for’, 
years, nay more, for centuries, in the ¢o- 
lonies, the existence of slavery, a stateof 
society unknown in the mother country, 
—that is a position which is altogether 
without foundation, and positively and 
practically untrue. In my opinion, when 
@ proposition is submitted to this House; 
for the purpose of inducing the House to 
act upon if, care should be taken not to 
confound, as I think is done in this reso- 
lution, what is morally trae with what is 
historically false. Undoubtedly the spi- 
rit of the British constitution is, in its 
principle, hostile to any modification of 
slavery. But as undoubtedly the British 
Parliament has for agés tolerated, sanc- © 
tioned, protected, and even encouraged a 
system of colonial establishment, of which 
it well knew slavery to be the foundation. 
“In the same way, God forbid that I 
should contend that the Christian reli- 
gion is favourable to slavery. Bat I con- 
fess I feel a strong objection to the intro- 
duetion of the name of Christianity, as it 
were bodily, into any parliamentary ques- 
tion. Religion ought to control the acts 
and to regulate the consciences of go- 
vernments, as well as of individuals ; but 
when it is put forward to serve a 
purpose, however laudable, it is done, I 
think, after the example of ill times, and 
I cannot but remember the ill objects to 
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which in those times such a practice was 
applied. Assuredly no Christian will de- 
ny: that the spirit of the Christian reli- 
gion is hostile to slavery, as it is to every 
abuse and misuse of power; it is hostile 
to all deviations from rectitude, morality, 
and justice ; but if it be meant that in the 
Christian religion there is a special de- 
nunciation against slavery, that slavery 
and Christianity cannot exist together,— 
I think the honourable gentleman him- 
self must admit that the proposition is 
historically false ; and again I must say, 
that I cannot consent to the confounding, 
for a political purpose, what is morally 
true with what is historically false. One 
peculiar characteristic of the Christian 
dispensation, if I must venture in this 
place upon such a theme, is, that it has 
accommodated itself to all states of so- 
ciety, rather than that it has selected any 
particular state of society for the peculiar 
exercise ofits influence. If it has added 
lustre to the sceptre of the sovereign, it 
has equally been the consolatior of the 
slave. It applies to all ranks of life, to all 
conditions of men ; and the sufferings of 
this world, even to those upon whom they 
press most heavily, are rendered compa- 
ratively indifferent by the prospect of 
compensation in the world of which Ckris- 
tianity affords the assurance. True it 
certainly is, that Christianity generally 
tends to elevate, not to degrade, the cha- 
racter of man; but it is not true, in the 
specific sense conveyed in the honourable 
gentleman’s resolution, it is not true that 
there is that in the Christian religion 
which makes it.impossible that it should 
co-exist with slavery in the world. Sla- 
very has been known in all times, and un- 
der all systems of religion, whether true 
or false. Non meus hic sermo: I speak 
but what others have written on this 
point; and I beg leave to read to the 
House a passage from Dr Paley, which 
is directly applicable to the subject that 
we are di 

¥.S Slavery was a part of the civil con- 
stitution of most countries when Chris- 
tianity appeared ; yet no passage is to be 
found in the Christian Scriptures by which 
it is condemned and prohibited. This is 
true; for Christianity, soliciting admis- 
sion into ali nations of the world, ab- 
stained, as behoved it, from intermed- 
diing with the civil institutions of any. 
But does it follow, from the silence of 
Scripture concerning them, that all the 
civil, institutions which then prevailed, 
were right ; or that the bad should not be 
exchanged for better? Besides this, the 
discharging of all slaves from all obliga- 
tion to obey their masters, which is the 
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consequence of pronouncing slavery to be 
unlawful, would have no better effect thap 
to let loose one-half of mankind upon the 
other. Slaves would have been tempted 
to embrace a religion which asserted their 
right to freedom ; masters would hardly 
have been persuaded to consent to claims 
founded upon such authority; the most 
calamitous of all consequences, a bellum 
servile, might probably have ensued, to the 
reproach, if not the extinction, of the 
Christian name. The truth is, the eman- 
cipation of slaves should be gradual, and 
be carried on by the provisions of law, 
and under the protection of civil govern- 
ment. Christianity can only operate as 
an alterative. By the mild diffusion of 
its light and influence, the minds of men 

are insensibly prepared to perceive and 
correct the enormities which folly, or 
wickedness, or accident, have introduced 

into their public establishments. In this 
way the Greek and Roman slavery, and 
since these the feudal tyranny, had decli- 
ned before it. And we trust that, as the 
knowledge and authority of the same re- 
ligion advance in the world, they will 
abolish what remains of this odious in- 

stitution.’ 

“ The honourable gentleman cannot 
wish more than I do, that under this gra- 
dual operation, under this widening dif- 
fusion of light and liberality, the spirit of 
the Christian religion may effect all the 
objects he has at heart. But it seems to 
me that it is not, for the practical attain- 
ment of his objects, desirable that that 
which may be the influencing spirit should 
be put forward as the active agent. When 
Christianity was introduced into the 
world, it took its root amidst the galling 
slavery of the Roman empire ; more gall- 
ing in many respects (though not precise- 
ly of the same character) than that of 
which the honourable gentleman, in com- 
mon I may say with every friend of hu- 
manity, complains. Slavery at that pe- 
riod gave to the master the power of life 
and death over his bondsman; this is un- 
deniable, known to everybody ; Ita servus 
homo est / are the words put by Juvenal 
into the mouth of the fine lady who calls 
upon her husband to crucify his slave. If 
the evils of this dreadful system neverthe- 
less gradually vanished before the gentle 
but certain influence of Christianity, and 
if the great Author of the system trusted 
rather to this gradual operation of the 
principle than to any immediate or direct 
precept, I think Parliament would do 
more wisely rather to rely upon the like 
operation of the same princip'e than to 
put forward the authority of Christianity, 
in at least a questionable shape. The 
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name of Christianity ought not to be thus 
used unless we are prepared to act in a 
much more summary manner than the ho- 
nourable gentleman himself proposes. If 
the existence of slavery be repugnant to 


the principles of the British constitution 
and of the Christian religion, how can the 
honourable gentleman himself consent to 
pause even for an instant, or to allow any 
considerations of prudence to intervene 
between him and his object? How can 
he propose to divide slaves into two 
classes ; one of which is to be made free 
directly, while he leaves the other to the 
gradual extinction of their state of suffer- 
ing? But if, as I contend, the British 
constitution does not, in its necessary 
operation, go to extinguish slavery in 
every colony, it is evident that the ho- 
nourable gentleman’s proposition is not 
to be understood in the precise sense 
which the honourable gentleman gives to 
it; and if the Christian religion does not 
require the instant and unqualified aboli- 
tion of slavery, it is evident, I apprehend, 
that the honourable member has mistated 
in his resolution the principle upon which 
he himself is satisfied to act.” 


Our second quotation is from the 
‘* Essays on Christianity,” just pub- 


lished by Mr Mitford, the admirable " 


historian of ancient Greece—clarum et 
venerabile nomen. The passage occurs 
in a work which will ere long be suf- 
ficiently familiar to every one. At pre- 
sent, however, it is a new, a very new 
book, and therefore we quote from it, 


“ Tt is unquestionably a Christian 
duty to improve the condition of man as 
extensively as possible. The Jewish dis- 
pensation did not require this, but, on 
the contrary, by its limitation of inter- 
course, was considerably adverse to it. 
Rules for the Jews, therefore, concerning 
slavery, as concerning numerous other 
matters, will not be rules for Christians, 
and yet may deserve the consideration of 
Christians. The very first article in the 
Jewish code relates to: slaves; and it 
sanctions the slavery, not only of Gen- 
tiles to Jews, but of Jews to Jews ; gi- 
ving different rules for their treatment. 
If indeed dispassionate consideration be 
given to the subject, it will be obvious, 
that, in the state of mankind in the early 
ages, slavery was an institution, not only 
of convenience, and almost of necessity, 
toward the wanted cultivation of the soil 
for the production of food for increasing 
mankind, but really of mercy. Among 
barbarians, from earliest. history to this 
day, it has been little common to spare 
the lives of those overcome in battle. 

Vor. XV. 
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Even among the Greeks, to Homer's 
age, it was little common; and this not 
without reasonable plea of necessity. The 
conquerors ‘had not. means to maintain 
prisoners in idleness, and could not safe- 
ly set them free.. In that state of the 
world, therefore, wars being continual, it: 
was obviously a humane policy to provide 
that, prisoners being made valuable pro- 
perty, it should be the econquerot’s inte- 
rest to preserve them. Such, however; 
was the kind of civil government:which 
had its growth under influence of that! 
early policy, that, even in the most flous 
rishing times of Grecian philosophy, the 
ablest cultivators of political science were 
unable to say how society could be main- 
tained, how. states. could be ruled and 
defended, without slaves to produce food 
and clothing for the. rulers and defenders, 
In this remarkable instance thus we find, 
heathen philosophy, as formerly we ob- 
served heathen religion, holding eonse-. 
nance with what is approved in holy writ. 

“ But the necessity for slavery is an, 
evil peculiar to the infancy of nations, 
Wherever the state of population and of 
civil society is such that slavery is no’ 
longer necessary, or of important expe- 
diency, it must be the interest, not less” 
than the moral and religious duty, of the 
governing among mankind to abolish it. 

* Policy, however, though to be contvolled 
by religion and morality, should not be con~° 
Sounded with them. That slavery, authorized 
by the Old Testament, is forbidden by the’ 
New, cannot be shewn ; and, if trial is the 
purpose for which man has his existence in” 
this world, the allowance of slavery, far from 
being adverse, is an additional mode for both 
slave and master. Yet a serious consider- 
ation remains. To measure moral trial 
for man is the office of almighty wisdom - 
and all-perfect goodness only. It is man’s 
duty to do as he would be done by; or 
as, were he in the other’s circumstances, 
using unbiassed reason, he ' must think ° 
right to be done. Compulsion from marr 
to man, of any kind, though necessary in ° 
every state of society, yet being allowable 
only for common good, it follows that, im 
one state of society, slavery may be war 
rantable, and even requisite ; not for the » 
good of every individual, but for the ge- 
neral good, even of those in slavery ; 
whereas in another it is adverse equally to 
good policy as, not indeed to: the: direet 
word of seripture, but to the principles of / 
the Christian religion. Difficulty for le. 
gislators, thus, in former ages, has been, 
and again may or even must be. The ready 
observation on this is that, so, both the 
legislator, and the slave on whose condi-.” 
tion he decides, is mreciekin te main 
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purpose of the existence of both in this 
constituted that, without evil, good deeds 
cannot he, opportunity for evil is found 
everywhere ; and thus a national question 
about slavery may furnish scope for self-in- 
terest, vain-glory, and hypocrisy, equally as 
for the generous passions and corresponding 
deeds.” 


Our third authority is one quite of 
a different class, and meant principal- 
ly for a different sort of s. None, 
however, will hear without some re~ 
spect the words of Lord Stowell ; the 
words of him who has done more, per- 

than any one man that ever lived, 
to remove the old reproach of lawyers ; 
whose life has been the triumph of an 
intellect of the first order, exerted un- 
der the bees wh of the finest sate, 

wu subjects where elegance of an 
idea wes before thought to be Baer 
tainable ; where acuteness had been 
hs uy into subtlety, and where law 
lost, if not the real dignity, the 
t liberality at least, and appro- 

priate beauty of a science. 

It was in the decision of a celebrated 
ease, which came before the Court of 
Admiralty in 1813, that Sir William 
Scott expressed himself as follows, in 
reference to the validity of a contract 
affecting a purchase of slaves. 

“ Let me not be misunderstood, or 
misrepresented, as a professed apologist 
for this practice, when I state facts which 
no man can deny—that personal slavery 
arising out of forcible captivity is coeval 
with the earliest periods of the history of 
mankind—that it is found existing (and 

as appears without animadversion) in 
the earliest and most authentic records of 
the human race—that it is recognized by 
the codes of the most polished nations of 
antiquity—that under the light of Chris- 
tianity itself, the possession of persons so 
acquired, has been, in every civilized 
country, invested with the character of 
property, and secured as such by all the 
protections of law; solemn treaties have 
been framed, and national monopolies 
eagerly sought, to facilitate and extend 
the commerce in this asserted property ; 
AND ALL THIS, WITH ALL THE SANCTIONS 
OF pe PUBLIC AND MUNICIPAL.” 
ving these passages to produce 
the effects which we are sure they can- 
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Can, 
not fail se cay oi every dispas. 
sionate mind—we now proceed to that 
great question which the Quarter 
Review has for the present passed 
“The deed h 

e question is in a weight 
one ; it is this: “ Has the British 
Parliament the right to interfere with 
the internal and municipal r tions 
of the affairs of the British Colonies in 
the West Indies, which are, and have 
been, in the possession of constitutions 
of their own, framed upon the mo- 
del of the British Constitution ?” This 
was the question which British states- 
men once answered in the affirmative, 
when the negative was maintained b 
the British colonies of North Ameri- 
ca. This was the question which was 
over and over again answered in the 
affirmative in regard to Ireland. What 
the result was as to these cases, WE 
need not say. Let Mr Marryat (there 
is none more entitled to speak)* say 
what is his view of the matter as it 
concerns the American islands, still in 
our possession :—t 

“ For a long time past, the colonies, 
either under royal instruction or royal 
charter, have enjoyed the privilege of 
making laws for themselves, in all mat- 
ters of internal regulation, subject to the 
confirmation of the Crown. His Majes- 
ty’s Proclamation of October 15th, 1763, 
which may be considered as the charter 
of the numerous colonies, ceded by France 
to Great Britain by the treaty of that 
year, runs thus: 

“© ¢ We have also given power to. the 
said Governors, with the advice of our 
said Councils, and the Representatives of 
the people to be summoned as aforesaid, 
to make, constitute, and ordain laws, 
statutes, and ordinances, for the public 
peace, welfare, and government of our 
said colonies, and of the people and in- 
habitants thereof, as far as may be agree- 
able to the laws of England, and under 
such regulations and restrictions. as are 
used in the other colonies.’ 

“ These words clearly give them a ju- 
risdiction, but limit it to matters of inter. 
nal regulation. The consent of the Go- 
vernors is necessary, to give the acts of 
the Councils and Assemblies the force of 
law; and asa farther check upon their 
proceedings, copies of all their acts are 





® This excellent man has died since these words were written —January 15. 
+ When Mr Marryat is quoted in this paper, the references are to one or other of 
his pamphlets—“ Thoughts, &c.”" “ More thoughts, &c.”” “” More thoughts still, 


&e.” Published in 1816 and 1817. 
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sent for the consideration of the 
King {n Council, and if not allowed with- 
in a certain period, become null and void. 
So that the acts of the Colonial Legisla- 
tures receive the double sanction of his 

jesty’s Government ; first in the con- 
sent of the King’s representative, acting 
under their instructions abroad ; and then 
in the approbation of the Ministers for 
the time being, at home ; a circumstance 
which might have exempted them from 
some of the obloquy with which they are 
mentioned by the Committee of the Af- 
rican Institution. 

* Most of the instances stated in the 
Reports, of laws vassed at home, inter- 
fering with the rights of the Colonial 
Legislatures, appear, when examined, to 
be either acts made to regulate the ex- 
ternal trade and navigation of the colo- 
nies, (which the Report admits, ‘ have 
éertainly been the purposes which have 
most commonly invited the exercise of 
the j ion in question ;’*) or laws 
passed, either at the request, or for the 
benefit, of those interested in the colo- 
nies; to confirm and extend the opera- 
tion of their acts, to give validity to their 
securities, and to legalize their loans, at 
a higher rate of interest than is allowed 
in Great Britain. 

* The right of regulating external trade 
and navigation, was originally reserved by 
the parent Legislature, and has uniformly 
been exercised, by naval and custom-house 
officers appointed for that purpose ; (an 
exception to the general rule, which may 
be said to prove the rule itself;) but the 
only right of internal legislation, that 
ever became a question between Great 
Britain and her colonies, the great right 
to which all others are subordinate, the 
right of taxation, was solemnly conceded 
to them by the 18th of George I1I., with 
the exception of only such duties, as it 
might be expedient to impose for the re- 
gulation of commerce; the produce of 
which, was to be applied to the use of 
the colony in which they should be levi- 
ed 


“ Admitting, however, as the fact is, 
that the mother country has occasionally 
interfered in the internal regulations of 
the colonies ; does it follow, that because 
they made no remonstratices in cases of 
trifling importance, they are precluded 
from making a stand, when their proper- 
ty and even their existence are at hazard? 
or that, having once acquiesced in the 
exercise of this right, whether from ne- 
gligence, or a spirit of conciliation and 
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upon to surrender the privilege they have 
so long enjoyed, of legislating for them- 
selves; and submit, in future, to laws 
enacted by a Parliament in which they 
have no representatives ? 

“ The British empire consists of dif- 
ferent component parts, under ene com- 
mon head. Under such a Constitution, 
nothing but the coid dead uniformity of 
servitude, could prevent the subordinate 
parts from possessing local privileges ; 
and it may occasionally be very difficult 
to draw the precise line, between those 
privileges and the supreme common au- 
thority, Such is the case, with the right 
of the mother country to pass laws, af- 
fecting the internal regulation of her co- 
lonies; it is one of extreme theoretical 
delicacy and great practical danger; it 
has been the subject of contest twice, 
within the memory of the present gene- 
ration, and the result has not been such 
as should dispose us lightly to hazard a 
third experiment. In the instance of 
America, it terminated in the indepen- 
dence of that great mass of British co- 
lonies ; and in the instance of Ireland, in 
a series of concession after concession on 
the part of Great Britain, till the ques- 
tion was at length happily set at rest has 
the Act of Union, which incorporated 
the Legislature of Ireland into the Im- 
perial Legislature of the United King- 
dom. 

“ Great Britain, whatever general 
claims she may have asserted, has never 
yet attempted to oree the exercise of 
this right upon her West India colonies. 
The Abolition of the Slave Trade, was 
only an act of external limitation and ex- 
clusion ; and with whatever pertinacity 
some individuals may be to 
maintain the tight of internal control, 
none would probably recommend the ex 
pedienty of its exercise, except as @ 
dernier resort, in ease of some urgent nes 
cessity, some flagrant abuse, obstinately 
persisted i in by the Colonial Legislature; 
in despite of every admonition on the 
part of the mother country. If any there 
be, who would wantonly and uselessly 
involve Great Britain and her colonies in 
the agitation of this question, they must 
be actuated by the most intolerant spirit 
of tyranny and oppression ; and can only 
hazard such a step, on the presumption 
that the West India colonies are too 
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weak to conquer their independence like 
America, of to present that formidable 
array of national p on, which es- 
tablished the claims of Ireland. 

“ Such is the spirit manifested by those 
constitutional guardians of the rights of 
thé people, the Edinburgh Reviewers, 
who, im this case, forgetting all their 
wonted principles, and substituting might 
for right, affect to despise the impotence 
of what they term ‘ West India clamour 
and swagger ;’* who ridicule the idea of 
the West Indies following the example of 
America, by saying, that * what was bold- 
hess in the one case would be impudence 
in the other;” and that * England must 
be reduced very low indeed, before she 
ean feel greatly alarmed at a Caribbee 
Island, like Lord Grizzle in Tom Thumb, 
exclaiming, * *Sdeath, I'll be a rebel.’ + 
This is just the language that was held by 
some equally sapient politicians, and redoubt- 
ed generals, on the first breaking out of the 
disturbances between Great Britain and her 
colonies in North America ; when a general 
officer declared in the House of Commons, 
that he would march through America, from 
one end to the other, with a thousand men. 
Every considerate mind must deprecate 
this contemptuous manner of treating the 
eolonists ; for if any thing can drive men 
to desperation, and decide them to hazard 
every extremity, it is thus adding insult 
to injury. This is indeed at once throw- 
ing the sword into the scale, and putting 
an end to that dispassionate discussion, 
which alone reconcile the rights of the 
colonies, with the dignity of the mother 
eountry, and the interests of humanity.” 

The feelings of the Colonial Assem- 
blies themselves, as to these matters, 
were embodied in Resolutions, Pro- 
tests, Reports of all sorts, during the 
period of ferment excited by the ques- 
tion of the Registry Bills—that is in 
1816 and 1817.. 'Thaithenegrorevolt of 
1816 had been excited by the agitation 
of this question, the flags, and inscrip- 
tions, and deyices of the insurgents, 
manifested from the beginning ; and if 
any doubt could have existed, that was 
annihilated by the subsequent confes- 
sion of those who were tried and con- 
victed, after the Government had suc- 
ceeded in putting the revoltdown. ‘That 
it was put down without a far more ter- 
rible cost of life, was entirely owing to 
the local circumstances under which 
it had occurred—Barbadoes being a 
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7 small and flat island, every part 
of it cultivated ground, the pop tion 
concentrated, and no ibility of es- 
cape after defeat. Had the thing been 
attempted then in Jamaica, how dif- 
ferent must have been the result! But 
the revolt, such as it was, and, above 
all, the Wilberforcian war-cries and 
emblems, of which the negroes were 
ore to have made use, effectually 

mped for the time the ardour, or at 
least the resolution, of the agitators in 
England, and all the world knows how 
the Registry Question was at length 
settled bya sort of compromise, where- 
in the Parliament at home, and the 
Colonial Parliaments, met each other 
half way. 

The recent agitations, however, 
have shewn abundantly, that the Co- 
lonial Assemblies are still of the same 
mind they expressed in 1816. In Ja- 
maica, in Barbadoes, in Grenada, and 
indeed everywhere, Resolutions have 
again been resorted to, and the repub- 
lication of some of these documents 
has already begun to attract not a lit- 
tle notice on this side of the water. 
We have before us a mass of these Co- 
lonial papers. They all breathe the 
same spirit : but, as might be expected, 
they do not all express this, either 
with the same temper, or with the same 
talent. In several particulars, we give 
the decided preference to the manifes- 
to of the Bahamas, which has just been 
reprinted in London, (we know not 
whether for. general publication or 
not,) under the title of “ An Official 
Letter to George Chalmers, Esq. (Co- 
lonial Agent for the Bahamas,) con- 
cerning the proposed abolition of sla- 
very in the West Indies.” This let- 
ter is written with a degree of calm- 
ness which, under all the circumstan- 
ces, we really regard as astonishing. 
The writers go over the different ac- 
cusations on which the Wilberforces 
have so long. harped, and most effec- 
tually vindicate their own character in 
the teeth of all those venomous com- 
mon-places. But their defence has 
alconky been anticipated by ourselves, 
as to the most important of these par- 
ticulars : we shall therefore quote only 
the following passages, in which the 
second and more general class of topics 
is handled. 





* Edinburgh Review, No. 50, p. 341. 
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« Even, should Parliament conceive 
that it possessed a authority, 


legitimate 
to interfere with the domestic and other 
internal concerns of these colonies; let 
us ask, has Mr Wilberforce made out a 
ease, sufficient to justify so unprecedent- 
ed an exercise of that authority? Ata 
time when few, if any, of the colonies 
had passed laws for the protection of the 
slaves, or the amelioration of their con- 
dition ; before searcely an attempt was 
made to introduce Christianity among 
them, and crimes against them might 
have been openly committed with i impu- 
nity ; even then, the right of property in 
Slaves was reverenced as sacred, and in- 
tangible even by Parliament itself. But 
now, aftef the most important changes 
have taken place in almost every particu- 
lar ; when the Slaves are everywhere un- 
der the protection of wholesome laws, 
which, let the Abolitionists assert what 
they please, are enforced with more or 
less rigour in every colony ; when Chris- 
tianity is ‘rapidly gaining ground among 
them ; when, by the Abolition of the Slave 
Trade, the Slaves in the West Indies are ef- 
Sectually cut off from all further contagion 
of barbarism and paganism from Africa, ‘and 
already begin to evince considerable advances, 
in: point of habits and principles, to a better 
condition ; when emancipations are daily be- 
coming more common; and the rights of both 
Sree Negroes and Slaves, are placed under a 
degree even of unnecessary protection by the 
late Registry laws, so strenuously recom- 
mended by the Abolitionists themselves ; still 
that restless party appear to be even more 
than ever; and, in the Sretful- 
ness of their impatience for our final ruin, 
have at length discovered, that Parlia~ 
ment not only has a constitutional right to 
divest us of our property, or otherwise 
deal with it at discretion; but also that, 
unless Parliament does interfere, nothing 
can or will ever be done for the redress 
of those enormous but imaginary wrongs, 
with which, unfounded infact, as they 
are unsupported by proof, every colony 
in the West Indies is indiscriminately 
charged. 

“ What may be within the power of the 
British Parliament, it would perhaps be 
as difficult to define, ds it might be peril- 
ous to question, But power does not al- 
Ways constitute right. Our colonists, 
being no longer represented in the Par- 
ligament of the mother country, were 
placed by the Crown (and the right of 
the Crown in this instance has never 
been questioned) under the government 
of Parliaments of their own ; the mother 
country reserving to herself, or her Par- 
liament, only a sort of homage from the 
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colonies, in matters relating to their ma- 
ritime concerns. A political right, once 
unconditionally conferred, never can ae 
recalled ; or the liberties even of 

land would be at this day enjoyed o: only 
by sufferance of the reigning Monarch. 
What was Magna Charta itself, but a 
royal boon ?—extorted indeed by intimi- 
dation, but perhaps, on that very account, 
only the less binding on the bestower. 

The same might perhaps be said, with 
very little abatement of circumstance, as 
to the Bill of Rights, as well as many 
other of those high securities for British 
freedom, which we have been so long in 
the habit of regarding with veneration. 
And yet, has it ever been pretended, that 
Parliament could constitutionally reyoke. 
those concessions ? 

“‘ Whatever principal therefore of sup-, 
posed dependence, may be attached to 
those colonial bodies that have been. in- 
corporated only by charters, which, per- 
haps, as such, may be liable to forfeiture ; 


or to those colonies, as the Canadas, the, 


Constitutions of which were originally 
created, and afterwards altered by the 
British Parliament ; we, conceive that 
the»present Constitution of the Bahamas, 
as well as that of Jamaica, and. several 
other West India colonies, stands. in this 
respect upon the highest possible ground. 
We purposely avoid details, because they 
are already well known to all who interest 
themselves {in West India affairs; and 
to those who do not, they would. be of 
little use.-——Among the rash measures of 
the British Ministry, in the early part. of 
the revolt of the North American colo- 
nies, Parliament was induced to declare 
by law, that it had the right to legislate 
for the colonies in all cases; a declara- 
tion, by the by, which, from. its being 
deemed necessary at such a season, ad~ 
mits the existence of some serious doubts 
upon the subject. This high-toned pre- 
tension accordingly was very shortly after- 
wards modified by the important excep- 





tion of the right of tamation; and at last © 


virtually abandoned, in toto, by the recog - 

nition of the revolted Provinces, as Inde- 
pendent States. As, therefore, the Gene- 
ral Assembly of these islands was Jawful- 
ly constituted by the Crown, without any 
manner of Pariiamentary sanction, ex- 
cept so far as the Assembly, with the 


King at its head, is in itself a Parliament, 


for all local purposes, we sincerely hope 
that the question may never be seriously 
raised as a matter of contention with the 
mother country, whether the British 
Parliament can constitutionally interfere 
with our internal concerns ; for on that 
point, there can be but one opinion. among 
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the independent part of all the free colo- 
nies. 7 


Take in connection with these ex- 

pressions of the Li cipal authorities 

In one tes asad. what Mr Brougham, 

yes, Mr Brougham himself, said, long 

ago, about the general question of Par- 
interference. 


- After the Government of the mo- 
ther country has abolished the African 
trade, the Colonia! Legislatures are ful- 
ly competent to take ai! the steps that 
may be necessary for improving the sys- 
tem. They are precisely in the situa- 
tion which insures the adoption of wise 
measures; they are composed of men 
immediately interested in the pursuit of 
that very conduct which the good of 
the system requires. All the indivi- 
duals who form the Assemblies, are con- 
cerned in the preservation and increase 
of the negro stock ; in the improvement 
of the whole colonial society ; in the gra- 
dual reformation of the general system. 
They are separated from their brother 
colonists only by that election which con- 
fers upon them the power of watching 
over the common good, and imposes on 
them the duty of investigating the means 
whereby it may best be attained. For 
the same reason that it would be in vain 
to expect from such men the great mea- 
sure of Abolition, it would be foolish to 
despair of obtaining from them every as- 
sistance in promoting those subordinate 
schemes which may conduce to the ame- 
lioration of the colonial policy. Of their 
superior ability to devise and execute such 
measures, we cannot entertain the small- 
est doubt. They are men intimately ac- 
quainted with every minute branch of co- 
lonial affairs, and accustomed from their 
earliest years to meditate upon no other 
subjects. They reside in the heart of the 
system for which their plans are to be 
laid, and on which the success of every 
experiment is to be tried. 

“ The general question of Abolition 
may easily be examined at a distance. 
All the information that is necessary for 
the discussion of it has already been pro- 
cured by the mother countries of the dif- 
ferent European colonies. Its connec- 
tien with various interests, not colonial, 
renders the provincial governments in- 
competent to examine it, even if their 
interests and prejudices left them at li- 
berty to enter upon a fair investigation. 

*¢ But the details of the Slave Laws re- 
quire more minute and accurate acquaint- 
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ance with an infinite variety of particu- 
lars, whieh can only be known to those 
who reside upon the spot. To revise the 
domestic codes of the colonies, would be 
a task which no European government 
could undertake for want of information, 
and for want of time. Any Parliament, 
Council, or Senate, which should begin 
such a work, would find it necessary te 
give up legislating for the mother coun- 
try, in order partly to mar, and partly to 
neglect, the legislation of the colonies. 
Let this branch of the imperial admini- 
stration, then, be left to the care of those 
who are themselves most immediately in- 
terested in the good order and govern 
ment of the distant provinces, and whose 
knowledge of local circumstancts, of those 
things that cannot be written down in re- 
ports, nor told by witnesses, is more full 
and practical. The question of Abolition 
is One and simple ; it is answered by a yea 
or a nay; its solution requires no exer- 
cise of invention ; the questions of regu- 
lation are many and complex; they are 
stated by a ‘ guomodo ;’ they lead to the 
discovery of means, and the comparison 
of measures proposed. Without pretend- 
ing to dispute the supremacy of the mo- 
ther country, we may be allowed to doubt 
her omniscience; and the colonial history 
of modern Europe may well change our 
doubts into disbelief. Without standing 
out for the privileges of the colonies, we 
may suggest their more intimate acquaint- 
ance with the details of the question, and 
maintain that the interest both of the mo- 
ther country and the colonies requires a 
subdivision of the labour of legislation ; a 
delegation of certain duties and inquiries 
to those who are most nearly connected 
with the result, and situated within the 
reach of the materials. When the Aboli- 
tion shall have rendered all the planters 
more careful of their stock, and more dis- 
posed to eneourage breeding, the only task 
for the colonial governments will be to 
regulate the relative rights of the two 
classes, te prepare the civilization of the 
subordinate race, and to check those cruel- 
ties which may still appear in a few in- 
stances of individual inhumanity and po- 
licy.”"* 

And last of all, hear what Mr Mar-~ 
ryat said in 1816, just before the Bar- 
badoes revolt broke out. 

“ An eminent politieal writer, speak- 
ing of the British colonists, says,— 

“ © Masters of slaves are by far the 
most proud and jealous of their freedom. 
Freedom is to them, not only an enjoy- 





* Brougham’s Colonial Policy, vol. I. p. 502. 
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ment, but a kind of rank and privilege. 
Not seeing there, that. freedom, as in 
countries where it is a common blessing, 
and as broad and general as the air, may 
be united with much abject toil, with 
great misery, with all the exterior of ser- 
vitude, liberty looks among them like 
something that is more noble and liberal. 
Such were all the ancient common- 
wealths; such were our Gothic ances- 
tors; such, in our days, were the Poles ; 
and such will ever be, all- masters of 
slaves who are not slaves themselves. 
In them, haughtiness combines with the 
spirit of freedom, fortifies it, and renders 
it invincible.’* 

“ It would be degrading to the memory 
of that great man, who wrote and spoke 
on colonial subjects with a prophetic spi- 
rit, to compare his observations, founded 
on a deep knowledge of human nature, 
with the superficial and flippant remarks 
of the Edinburgh Reviewers. Whether 
the haughty spirit of the White inhabi- 
tants in the West Indies, may or may 
not submit to superior force, one thing 
is certain, that Great Britain cannot 
make the experiment, without forfeiting 
the confidence, and alienating the affec- 
tions of that class of her subjects. The 
British West India colonies labour under 
greater disadvantages than those of any 
other European power ; for although ex- 
empted from direct taxation, the double 
monopoly to which they are subjected, 
of receiving all their supplies from, and 
shipping all their produce to the mother 
country, comprehends within itself every 
possible species of taxation, and renders 
the whole of their industry contributory, 
in an unexampled degree, to the increase 
of her commercial greatness and naval 
power. Their. only compensation for 
this disadvantage, is, that they enjoy the 
blessings of a free Government; that 
they are admitted into a participation of 
* the privileges and benefits of the British 
Constitution. Deprive them of these, 
and the tie that attaches them to the 
mother country will at once be broken ; 
the charm that has secured their loyalty, 
under the most trying hardships, will at 
once be dissolved. They will brood, in 
sullen silence, over their lost rights ; and 
meditate the means by which they may 
hereafter be regained. 

“ The Abbé Raynal has predicted, 
that the West India Islands will one day 
belong to America, on account of their 
naturaldependence upon her for the great 
necessaries of life; and the accomplish- 
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ment of this iction is, } to be 
pe of gett EY 


of the African Institution. When the 
constitutional rights of the colonies were 
invaded, the Stamp Act was burnt as 
publicly in the British West India Is- 
lands, as in the American colonies, 
though the contest between the mother 
country and the latter, afterwards turned 
upon points in which the former had no 
concern ; and nothing can be so likely to 
bring about an union between the re- 
maining, and the revolted colonies of 
Great Britain, as a new dispute concern- 
ing legislative rights. The hostile spirit 
of America towards this country, and het 
ambition to beeome a great naval 

would induce her to watch the first fa- 
vourable opportunity of supporting the 
West India colonies, in asserting that 
independence which she herself establish- 
ed; and to fan the embers of rising dis- 
content among them into a flame, in ors 
der to sever those valuable possessions 
from Great Britain, and unite them to 
her —_ Government.” 

e confess that the general aspect 
of the New World at this icular 
time, has no tendency to make us view 
some of these matters more easily than 
this highly intelligent person was able 
to do seven years ago. On con- 
trary, who can be blind to the fact, that 
the whole of that immense region is, 
at this moment, in a state of most 
alarming confusion? who has not had 
some fears that England may be call. 
ed upon to arm herself in consequence 
of events not yet developed, nay, of in« 
fluences not yet capable of ana~ 
lysed ?—And if she should be so call« 
ed upon, who but a fanatic can be fool 
enough to doubt—who but a Whig cam 
be base enough to pretend to doubt-—~ 
that there are powers, ay, more tham 
one, which, in seeking to derive: ad- 
vantage from the agitated state of 


feeling, that already has been excited. . 


in our colonies, that may, unless 
a very different tone be taken in cer-: 
tain —— be pushed very easily 
to a of excitement as yet ( 
pily unknown, would do nothing but 
what abundant precedents have - 
tofore shewn them quite capable of 
doing, and that under circumstances 
by no means so favourable for their 
views, as are, or May soon enough be, 
exhibited? Who has not dreamt, at 
least, of the possibility of a North 
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American alliance against Britain * Tt is absolute trifling with the people 
purchased by the bribe of all others the of Great Britain, and worse than trifling 
most likely to captivate the imagination with the colonies, to persist thus in hold- 
of those ous, notless than ambi- ing out the absurd idea, that negroes, 


tious republicans ? And who, suppos- 
ing such a bargain to be really in posse, 
‘would voluntarily court the risk of 
contemplating it in esse and i opere ? 

Some of the publications which the 
recent march of events has called forth 
from among the British colonists them- 
selves, deserve, however, to be referred 
to for many things, besides the in- 
formation they afford concerning the 
present state of feeling among our 
own fellow-subjects in that quarter of 
the world. In one point of view, there- 
fore—we must admit, to be sure it isa 
very subordinate one—the agitators at 
home have done some good by their 
new outcries. They have compelled, 
so tospeak, the production of the only 
thing that was wanting for their own 
destruction—a mass of really genuine 
and authentic facts, illustrative «th 
of the actual condition of our ov 
groes now, and of the effects of winca 
rash revolutionary experiments have 
actually been productive among the 
negro population, and upon the com- 
mercial prosperity of the great Island 
of St Domingo. It was only the 
culpable state of ignorance (for we 
must call it so) in which we had 
been suffered to remain by those who 
ought to have laboured in furnishing 
us with knowledge,— it was this alone 
that put in the power of the Clark- 
sons, Wilberforces, and other well- 
meaning dupes of Brougham and the 
East Indian free-traders, to excite 
that measure of public feeling, of which 
we all witnessed the unhappy effects 
during the last session of Parliament. 
Happily, there is no need for la~ 
menting what is past and irrevocable 
Pe no such excuse remains 
now. The English planters have vin- 
dicated themselves with a modesty 
that adorns their firmness—and they 
— shewn us, or their genuine views 

Hayti, something very different in- 
deed sa the pebadianicel creations of 
Mr Clarkson’s Muse. 

Into this wide field we cannot at 

t enter. We shall merely make 

two short extracts from two distinct 
works that have just appeared, inrefer- 
ence to the vaunted Utopia of revo- 
lutionized St Domingo,—And first, 
what says “ the Official Letter from 
the Bahamas ?” 


when emancipated, (the writer means ¢f 
emancipated in their present, or in any- 
thing like their present state, ) would con- 
tinue to employ themselves in the culti- 
vation of West India produce upon wages. 
Does the experience of any one island in 
the West Indies justify it? Not one ; let 
Mr Wilberforce say what he pleases about 
his disbanded soldiers and American de- 
serters; or, to come still closer to the 
point, do the present situation of St Do- 
mingo, and the dreadful aspect of affairs in 
that abyss of anarchy, kept down only by 
arms, justify it? On the contrary, to raise 
a twentieth part of what once was the 
produce of that unfortunate island, the 
peasantry had to be reduced to a state of 
worse than military vassalage, infinitely 
more degrading, unjust, odious, sanguina- 
ry, and cruel, than Mr Wilberforce him- 
self, even under the malignant influence 
of one of his worst West India night- 
mares, could possibly dream of finding in 
any portion of the western world. The 
cultivators of the soil in Hayti, we un- 
derstand, are not, like our slaves or our 
soldiers and sailors, exposed to the hor- 
rors of the cat-o’-nine-tails. No, they 
are free—and therefore they are only sa- 
bred or shot when they fail to bring the 
expected quantity of produce into the 
quondam royal, but now presidential, 
exchequer. Mr Wilberforce’s allusion, 
indeed, to the present state of St Do- 
mingo, is most unfortunate for his cause ; 
particularly with respect to the religious 
improvement likely to be the result of 
suddenly manumitting any large body of 
slaves. In that ill-fated island, our mis- 
sionaries, reasoning possibly with Mr 
Wilberforce, calculated no doubt on a 
rich harvest of grace among negroes, 
now no longer restrained by the chains 
of bondage, from the means of religious 
instruction. Let the mission speak for 
itself. While, in nearly every other part 
of the West Indies, the missionaries boast 
of inereasing suecess and brightening 
prospeets, the modern St Domingo stands 
alone impregnable to the real truths of 
Christianity. On the 15th of January, 
1821, the Rev. Mr Evariste, the mission- 
ary sent thither, writes thus:—‘ Every 
door is shut against us, and we are de- 
prived in every possible way of liberty to 
act either according to the Gospel or our 
own conscience, or the light of truth.’ 
Again, ‘ This city is a burden to me, on 
account of the fearful and horrible things 
which I see; particularly the habitual 
9 
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and sinful violation of ‘the Sabb-<h.’ all ages and both sexes; 6500 persot 
Again, ‘ We are like sheepexposed tthe of free condition } and: between 3” and 


fury of the wolves.’ Again, ‘ Forme, lam 
considered by them as one deprived of 
reason, a fool, and enthusiast.’ And 
again, towards the conclusion of the let- 
ter, ‘ The only thing that keeps me here 
is our dear society, which languishes like 
a tree planted by the side of a FLAMING 
FURNACE!’—(See the Methodist Mission- 
ary Report of 1821, p. xctv.) The me- 
lancholy fact is, that St Domingo, once 
the garden, the Queen of the West In- 
dies, is now inhabited, not exactly by sa- 
vages, but by a race of beings, infinitely 
worse, degraded, in fact, beneath what 
they ever were before. The unsophisti- 
cated denizen of the African wilds is en- 
nobled in comparison with the wretched 
degradation of his Haytian brethren ; not 
merely relapsing into barbarism, but sink- 
ing fast under an odious combination of 
the darkness, ferocity, vices, and super- 
stitions of all colours and all nations; 
unredeemed by the virtues of any. To 
this state of terrific desolation it is, that 
Mr Wilberforce and his friends are now 
finally labouring te reduce the whole of 
the British West Indies.” 

Our other extract on this head shall 
be from a letter addressed to Lord 
Liverpool by ‘‘ a West Indian,” (Mr 
S. P. Hurd.) It consists of a precis 
made from the Custom-house books of 
St Domingo. 

“ The island of Domingo, previously to 
the French revolution and the emancipa- 
tion of the negro population, exported to 
France, in 353 ships, of from 800 to 1000 
tons each, the under-mentioned pro- 
duce :— 


Quintals. 
Sugar, 1,230,673, which sold for L.1,900,000 
45: =te 


Indigo, 18,080, "650,000 
Cocoa, 790, aa 17,000 
Arnotto, 518, _ 1,500 
Cotton, 26,900, ~ 000 
an — Sea 
‘yarn, 9 '? 8 2 

Dye-woods, 193,000. _ 000 
Mpsabaneeds drag.” _ 160,033 

L. 4,086,333 





“ This exportation arose from 385 su- 
gar plantations for raw sugar, and 263 for 
clayed, or dried sugars ; from 2587 plant- 
ations for indigo; 14,618,336 cotton 
plants ; 92,893 coffee trees, and 757,000 
cocoa trees. 

“ At that period, the cattle of the colo- 
ny amounted to 76,058 horses and mules, 
and 77,904 head of horned cattle. The 
labour occupied 33,000 white persons of 


** In the year 1813, this once beauti- 
ful, rich, and happy colony was reduced to 
a miserable population, not. exceeding 
150,000. Its flourishing plantations, po- 
pulous towns, and elegant residénces, 
were fallen into. one. general’ mass. of 
ruin. The soil produced barely sufficient 
to support its wretched inhabitants, un- 
der idleness and accumulating poverty, 
Instead of occupying in its trade. 353 
large vessels, the American merchants of 
the United States could barely obtain a 
return freight, for from 15to 20 schooners 
and square-rigged vessels of about 180 
tons each ; and England sent about one- 
third of that number; and, in the room 
of growing 1,230,673 quintals of sugar, 
the inhabitants were then supplied with 
that article from Jamaica.” 


We earnestly entreat such of our 
readers as really wish for complete and 
satisfactory information as to all these 
matters, to peruse without delay this 
“‘_Official Letter” to Mr Chalmers : the 
“* Report of the Debate in the Council 
of Barbadoes on the receipt of Tord 
Bathurst’s Letter :” and last, not least 
important, “ Remarks on the Condi- 
tion of the Slaves in Jamaica, by Wil- 
liam Sells, member of the Royal Col- 
lege of Surgeons, London, and many 
yecrs practitioner in the parish of Cla- 
rendon, Jamaica.”* The number and 
obviously total want of connection and 
concert among the writers of these, 
and the other recent pamphlets, take 
away everything like suspicion from 
the strong, uniform, overwhelming, 
and unanswerable evidence which they 
give, in regard to the rapid and deci- 
sive improvement that has been going 
on in all our colonies, under the eye 
and through the exertions of the much 
calumniated planters, and theirequally 
calumniated legislatures. The brief 
abstract in the Quarterly Review, as 
well as that given in our own last 
on this subject, will be found, on 
comparing them with these authentic 
documents of evidence, (for we can 
consider them in no other light,) to 
have stated the case throughout rather 
less favourably: for the. lantel's ma- 
nagement than the facts would have 
warranted. 

Throughout this discussion we have 





Vou. XV. 


* Published by Richardson, Cornhill, and Ridgeway, Piccadilly. 
L. 





abstained from ev ing that could 
bear the least sem of 
attack upon the individuals whose 
we lave been compelled 
to expose and denounce. Some other 
journals, and in particular, the Sun- 
day paper Joun Butt, have adopt- 
ed a somewhat different course: and 
Mr Bull, we observe, has seen a 


seg ng commenced against him 
y Mr 


Zachary Macaulay, the great ~ 


Solon, or aps he would rather have 
us style him, the great Moses of Sierra 
Leone. Of the facts of the case be- 
tween John Bull and Mr Zachary Mac- 
aulay we know nothing. One thing, 
however, we do happen to know, and 
that is, that statements not very dis- 
similar, so far as we could observe, and 
certainly quite as strong, were made 
against Mr M. seven or eight years 
ago in certain pamphlets, to which a 
gentleman well known in the House of 
Commons put his name at the time 
when they were cme Now, we 
humbly think that if Mr Macaulay 
was resolved to prosecute, he ought to 
have attacked the first, the open, and 
the equal enemy—not the Sunday pa- 
per—but gentlemen will no doubt 
follow their own feelings in matters 
where they suppose, rightly or not, 
their personal honour to be concerned. 
The Rulers of the African Institu- 
tion, however, have sometimes had the 
fortune'to stand in situations at least 
as undignified as Mr Bull can on the 
t occasion be exposed to: and 
we venture to refresh their memory, in 
‘case that faculty should be more inert 
than their imagination appears to be, 
with a short abstract of what occurred 
in regard to a certain Mr Hatchard, 
who, we observe, still continues to act 
as bookseller for the African Institu- 
tion and its a 
Among many other goodly matters, 
then, we find, in a Report idle ata 
meeting of the African Institution in 
1817, some allusions to what is desig- 
nated as “‘ the unfortunate and singu- 
lar circumstance, of an innocent man, 
Mr Hatchard, the publisher of their 
10th 1 having been convicted 
of a libel against the Aides-de-Camp 
of Sir James Leith, and the Courts of 
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Criminal Justice at Antigua.” It is 
stated, “ that the Directors, on being 
made acquainted with the proceedings 
instituted against Mr Hatchard, had 
come to certain Resolutions, and had 
addressed letters to their correspon- 
dents, in order to ascertain the truth 
or falsehood of the alleyations contain- 
ed in their 10th Report ; but had ob- 
tained no satisfactory answer. The 
Directors then thought it expedient to 
acquaint Mr Hatchard of this, and re- 
commended him to contradict the state- 
ment he had published, through every 
channel, and by every means in his 
power, and to advise with Counsel on 
the subject.” 

Mr Hatchard put in an affidavit in 
mitigation of punishment, in which he 
swore that ‘‘ he had used all possible 
diligence to discover the author, but 
was unable so to do.” —In what light 
this transaction was regarded by the 
Judge who tried the case, the following 
sentences of his speech will sufficiently 
shew :— 

“ It is insinuated, that this originated 
in a letter from the West Indies. There 
is no affidavit that any such letter existed. 
That somebody is very highly criminal in 
this case, no one who has read the pub- 
lication can at all doubt. That it has 
originated in wilful and wicked fabrications, 
no man alive can doubt. That it is de- 
feating the purpose of justice, to prevent 
the information by which the wicked 
calumny might be traced up to the ori- 
ginal author, is obvious.” * 


This is what Mr Stephen in his 
speech at the Anniversary meeting of 
1817, called “ a singular and unfortu- 
nate case.” ‘The African Institution 
libelled the administration of criminal 
justice in Antiguain their tenth report, 
and their bookseller was punished se- 
verely for the publication of their pro- 
duction: and this they call wnfortu- 
nate. If Mr Hatchard was unfortu- 
nate, it is easy to see who ought to have 
stood between him and his misery ; 
and if the punishment was a aati: 
instance in Mr Hatchard’s life, per- 
haps the offence was not quite so in 
the career of the “ great and good 
men,” (to use their own phrase,) who 
have so long employed him. 





* Trial of the King v. Hatchard, p. 122 & 133. 
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NOTE ON THE QUARTERLY REVIEWERS, 


WE cannot allow the preceding article to through the 5 
without embracing the opportunity which it affords us of saying a single 
word in regard to the last number of the Quarterly Review. tes much 
esteemed correspondent has had occasion to bestow his energetic eulogy 
upon one particular paper in that number ; but we cannot refuse our- 
selves,the gratification of speaking our mind as to the whole of it. We 
have no hesitation, then, in saying distinctly, that we consider this as the 
very best Number of the Quarterly Review that ever yet appeared ; and 
the pleasure we have had in observing this, has certainly not been the 
less, in consequence of various circumstances of what we may call an ex- 
ternal kind ; more especially, of the rumours that have been of late so 
widely circulated, concerning the failing state of Mr Gifford’s health, 
and the malevolent joy with which the writers of the Whig, Radical, and 
Infidel Journals, have been expatiating upon the su likelihood that 
the best days of the Quarterly would be at an end whenever that gen- 
tleman ceased to be its principal conductor. Earnestly do we hope that 
Mr Gifford’s health and strength may endure much longer than these 
cowardly ruffians flatter themselves ; but the fact is evident enough, that 
Mr Gifford has done, comparatively speaking, nothing about this number 
of the Quarterly—which, nevertheless, is, and will be universally admitted 
to be, more than equal, taken as a whole, to any of those which Mr Gifford 
ever wrote or superintended. It is the assurance which this gives us of 
a wide and increasing store of intellectual vigour, far above the chance 
of being impeded in its exertions by anything that can happen to any 
one person, however eminently gifted and distinguished—it is this assu- 
rance that has filled us with a proud pleasure—a pleasure not a bit the 
less, because we very well know we shall not obtain credit for really 
feeling it in certain quarters. . 

There is not, from the beginning to the end of this Number, one single 
article of a mediocre kind. Talent the most various, erudition the most 
various, are here displayed ; but there is always just that talent and that 
erudition which the particular subject in hand ought to have en 
The Review seems to have paid off a host of heavy worthies, whose | 
bering virtue acted as a dead-weight upon the spring of intellect, both 
within the work and among its readers. Above all, there is displayed 
throughout (what our correspondent has observed in regard to the article 
on his own subject) a certain LIBERALITY of thought and feeling, which, 
as a general feature of this work, is certainly somewhat of a. novelty. 
There is almost nothing of the old monastic leaven perceptible. The 
writers shew themselves to be learned in all the learning of the Egyptians, 
at least as much as heretofore ; but they seem to have laid aside their 
caps and gowns, and written their respective contributions, not within 
the cold vaulted chambers of Cambridge and Oxford, but amidst the hum 
of St James’s and the Park. In short, we feel that we are in the society 
of people of the world, and enjoy the talk of gentlemen, scholars, and 
Christians, with considerably the greater zest, because our eyes have not 
been awed by a long row of “ fire-shovels” on the hall table, as we en- 
tered the house. 

- The first article, on “ Pulpit Eloquence,” for example, we pronounce 
to be, in spite of the theme, not the work of a clergyman. It is a very 
admirable paper, exhibiting a thorough acquaintance with the whole 
stream of our literature, a severe and scholarly taste, and the generosity, 
at the same time, and open candour of a man of genius, above being kept 
in intellectual leading-strings by any authorities, however grave and ve- 
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nerable. We doubt if any churchman, if any man that ever either read 
or spoke a single sermon, could have discussed these matters in a tone 
so likely to meet the feelings of the general reader. Considering the high 
standards according to which everything is tried by this far-seeing Rhad: - 
manthus, we assuredly think that our hair-brained countryman, Mr Irving, 
has goodreason to be proud of the admission which has been made as to 
his talents ; and we would fain hope that he is not yet so far gone in self- 
conceit, as toshut his eyes upon all the good and kind hints that his betters 
have thought fit to bestow upon him. Of the second article, it is suffi- 
cient to say, that we recognize in it the exquisite literature, and the 
flowing pen, of the translator of Aristophanes, and that it will probably 
operate as a complete quictus upon the very inferior scribe whom the 
inburgh Review has been suffering to insult the manes of Demosthe- 
nes. The article on French Comedy is, we cannot doubt, the work of 
Mr Chevenix, since, if there be any other man in England so thorough- 
ly as he is}doctus utriusque lingue, the chances certainly appear infinitesi- 
mally small, that that person should also possess the wit and the elo- 
‘quence, and the strong original conceptions, of this remarkable man. 
e cannot speak positively as to the author of the paper on Mr Faux’s 
Memorable Days. It is done, like all the Quarterly’s papers on such 
books, with infinite labour and skill ; but surely, surely it is rather too 
much of a joke to treat such a work as this with so much gravity. To 
affect to consider a stupid, bilious, ignorant, indelicate, gross-minded, 
and foul-mouthed old fusty of a Zummerzetshire clodhopper, as a person 
upon whose ipse dixit the whole society and statesmanship of that great 
country,—ay, that English country, are to be judged and condemned ! ! 
This is the solitary effervescence of the old bigot gall of the Quarterly. 
The papers on Central India and on Bornou, are distinguished by the 
same merits, and by the total absence of these defects. ‘They are both of 
them most valuable contributions to the stock of public knowledge,- and 
every way worthy of Mr Barrow. 
The Essay on the Ecclesiastical Revenues of England is another pro- 
duction of great labour ; and the conclusions to which it leads are such, 
that we have been infinitely rejoiced in seeing them established beyond 
all future cavil. We speak of the conclusions to which this paper leads 
in respect to the Church of England ; for, as to the very diferent, and 
certainly the more difficult question about the Protestant Chureh of 
Ireland, the writer has passed it over altogether for the present ; a de- 
fect which we would fain see filled up by the same pen on some early 
occasion. We assure him, in case he has not seen it, that Dr Doyle's 
letter to Lord Wellesley is the most insidious attack which has ever 
yet been made against the Protestant establishment of Ireland, and an 
answer it must have. The reviewer, by the way, does not know so much 
as he thinks he does of Scotland. It is very true, that the Scotch cler- 
gymen are individually paid very little below the average rate among 
the clergymen of the Church of England ; but the Quarterly author en- 
tirely loses sight of the fact, that the Church of Scotland is proportion- 
ably the much wr establishment of the two, for this reason, and for 
this alone, that she has proportionably a much smaller number of livings. 


The proportion between the 10,000 parishes in England, and thé 948 
parishes in Scotland, is not what we would expect from the comparative 
amount of population in the two countries. We mention this merely to 
set the Reviewer right as to a matter of detail. As to the principle of the 
thing, our opinion is, that the parishes in Scotland are too large and 
too few ; that they ought to be subdivided both in the towns and in the 
country ; and consequently, that the expense of the Church establish- 
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ment of Scotland ought to be increased, not diminished. It is entirely, 
or almost entirely, owing to the extent of the parishes, that any dissen- 
ters have thriven in Scotland ; for the people quit their own church only 
when it is too far off for their pedestrian powers, or when they do not 
like the pulpit eloquence of the parish priest; which last would be very 
seldom a reason for abandoning-The Kirk herself, if the fastidious Pres- 
byterian had twoor three other parish priests not very far off, whose ser- 
mons he might choose among without one farthing of cost. It always ap- 
pears to us, that it must be highly disgusting to pay so much per annum 
to a dissenting minister, if one could possibly avoid it. The luxury is 
dearly bought ; and wz, for onx, should always stretch a point to keep 
ourselves free from its indulgence. 

We think we have now particularized all the articles except the very 
peppery ones on Lord Johuny Russell’s tragedy, and M. le Bue de Ro- 
vigo. These two Liberals are well dished. His lordship will not, we 
guess, be in a hurry with any more attempts to trip up the heels of Schil- 
ler and Alfieri. Mr Gifford himself has, we think, been the executioner 
here. The exit of Savary appears to have been accomplished under the 
auspices of his able ally, MrCroker. But what, in the name of wonder, does 
Croker, or whoever the writer is, see in old Talleyrand, to make him 
gulp the whole of his ante-revolutionary bile the moment that arch- 
apostate appears upon the stage? It seems very true, that the ex-bishop 
stands clear as to the Duke of Enghien’s death; but what avails this? 
Thurtell himself does not seem to have murdered many people; and we 
are quite sure he did not murder either Johnny Keats or Begbie. As 
for M. Savary, we conclude the rip is sewed up for ever and a day. 

We beg pardon ; we observe that we have overlooked the article on 
superstition. It is probably Southey’s, but the doctor has shone brighter 
of yore. Somebody has been bamming him a little about Norna: she has 
been dead more than ten years. 

As to the paper on the negroes, we need not interfere with our cor- 
respondent, who has so warmly lauded it. Our own opinion is, that the 
papers we ourselves have published upon this subject, have effectually 
set things to rest, so far as rational beings are concerhed. The pieces of 
evidence from the private letters of clergymen in the colonies, were, - 
however, well timed ; and, altogether, we have no doubt, such a paper’ 
as this was wanted for the benefit of certain classes of readers. a in 
spite of all that has been done, the clamours of the Macaulay faction are 
again raised within the walls of Parliament, we have very humbly to 
submit, that the first and most ebvious duty of the House of Commons 
will be, to insist upon being furnished with data before they go into any 
decision ; nay, before they listen to one word more of discussion. As to 

facts; the two parties are completely at issue. Why fight about minute’ 
ints of law, before the facts of the case to which they must be applied 
been ascertained in so far as we have the means of ascertaining 
them? Why not comply with the. petitions which these ill-starred co- 
‘ lonists have, it appears, been eternally reiterating during the last two 
years? Why not send out, since that is all they ask, some of their ene- 
mies themselves to be their judges ? If Mr Brougham out, we trust 
he will shew himself the same good fellow which we all found him here 
in Scotland last summer ; and if our jolly friend does make the tour of 
the région of rum and turtle in that temper, we have no doubt the results 
will be highly beneficial to the country, and highly injurious to the 
Whigs. But “ paucas palabras,” quoth Nym. CN, 
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ULTRA-CREPIDARIVS, &c.* - 


Tus is a very pretty little preco- 
cious performance, and proves young 
Master Hunt to be a promising plant 
of the Cockney nursery - ground. 
“ Heigh Johnny Nonny,” as his papa 
called him in short metre some four 
or five years ago, cannot, we think, 
have done much more than finished 
his digits. Now, such a copy of verses 
as this is most creditable to a boy of 
ten years, and this sinall smart smat- 
tering satirist of an air-haparent, as 
he is pronounced in Cockaigne, really 
seems to smack of his sire, almost as 
racily as that michievous urchin the 
Duke of Reichstadt does of Napoleon 
the Great. 

Joking apart, this is one of the 
cleverest puerile productions that have 
been published of late years by fond 
ahd doting fathers. The author writes 
like a scholar and a schoolboy, and 
at whatever academy he may be re- 
ceiving his education, we suspect it 
would puzzle the Pedant who for 
years has whipped his posteriors, to 
pen such a capital and crack copy 
of long jinglers. Master Hunt, no 
doubt, apes his daddy, and the Cock- 
neyraliek « crows so like the old cock, 
that, but for a certain ludicrous tenui- 
ty in the stutter of his unformed 

st we could at times have be- 
lieved that we absolutely heard the 
old bantam. His comb and wattles, 
too, are distinctly visible ; the germ of 
a spur is noticeable upon either fea- 
thered leggikin ; he drops a wing, too, 
with.a swaling and graceful amor- 
ousness—quite “* with such an air” 
when any smooth pullet picks up a 
worm near his turned-out toes; and 
if you only so much as hold out your 
foraging-cap at him, why the fierce 
little fumbling fellow attacks it tooth 
and nail, as jealous as an Otliello, and 
then goes vapouring off in sidelong 
triumph, cackling as at an ovation. 

Now, although the talent of Mas- 
ter Hunt be considerable, we think 
few parents will approve of the direc- 
tion which his father has given it, 
_ and that little sympathy will be felt 

for that man who employs his son—a 
mere lad—a boy—child—infant in- 
deed, almost it may be said—to wreak 
that vengeance on his enemies, which 


his own acknowledged imbecility and 
impotence is incapable of inflicting. 
The sight is not a pleasant one—we 
had nearly said it is disgusting, for al~ 
though filial piety is always interest. 
ing, not so such paternal solicitude. 
Had Leigh Hunt, the Papa, boldly 
advanced on any great emergency, at 
the ge of his life and crown, to 
snatch the legitimate issue of his own 
loins from the shrivelled hands of 
some blear-eyed beldam, into whose 
small cabbage-garden Maximilian had 
headed a forlorn hope, good and 
well, and beautiful ; but not so, when 
a stalwart and cankered carle like Mr 
Gifford, with his quarter-staff, bela- 
bours the shoulders of his Majesty, and 
sire shoves son between himself and 
the Pounder, retreating into the in- 
most recesses of his own palace. This, 
we say, is not only to tlie widest ex- 
tent unfatherly, but, which is much 
worse, unkingly,—such pusillanimity 
involves forfeiture of the Crown, and 
from this hour we declare Leigh de- 
throned, and the boy-bard of Ultra- 
Crepidarius King of Cockaigne. 
Master Hunt being in Tooke’s Pan- 
theon, has called in the Heathen My- 
thology to the aid of his father and 
king, and the following passage is 
equal, we think, to anything in ‘ Ri- 
mini.” 
“¢ TI wonder,’ said Mercury,—putting 
his head 
One rosy-faced morning from Venus’s 
an 
‘ I wonder, my dear Cytherea,—don’t 
ou ?— 
What can have become of that rogue of a 
shoe. 
I’ve search’d every corner to make myself 
certain, 
And lifted, I’m sure, every possible curtain, 
And how I’m to manage, by Jove, I don’t 
know, 
For manage I must, and to earth I must 
0, 
Tis ll a whole week since I lost it; 
and here, 
Like a dove whom your urchin has crip- 
pled, my dear, 
Have I loiter’d, and flutter’d, and look’d 
in those eyes, 
While» Juno keeps venting her crabbed 
surprise ; 





* Ultra-Crepidarius ; a Satire on William Gifford. 


John Hunt. 1823. 


t+ See Dr Jamieson. 
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And Apollo, with all that fine faith in his 


alr, : 

Asks me daily accounts of Rousseau and 
Voltaire, s 

And Jove (whom it’s awkward to risk 
such a thing with) 

Has not enough thunder to frighten a 
king with. 

So—there then—now don’t look so kind, 
I beseech you, 

Or else I shall stay a week longer, you 
witch you— 

I can’t ask the gods; but I'll search once 
again 

For this fugitive shoe, and if still it’s in 
vain, 

I must try to make something a while of 
sheer leather, 

And match with a mortal my fair widow’d 
feather.’ 


“ So saying, the God put a leg out of bed, 
And summon’d his winged cap on to his 
head ; 
And the widow in question flew smack round 
his foot, 
And up he was getting to end his pursuit, 
When Venus said softly (so softly that he 
Turned about on his elbow)—“ What! go 
without me?” 
We had just scored the above for 
uotation; when who should come 
Gusting and clattering into our study 
but ODoherty. Clutching the pamph- 
let into his sinewy and hairy fist, he 
exclaimed, “ By the powers, is not 
he a jewel of an ould one?” We 
stared, as the adjutant informed us, 
that “ Ultra-Crepidarius” was not 
written by Leigh Hunt’s son, but by 
his gianhtather'! an extremely old 
man, indeed—a most unconscionable 
annuitant, who had carried longevity 
to the most scurvy excess—a para- 
lytic of ninety-six—the Methuselah 
on the list of decayed authors, who 
had been absolutely twice married, be- 
fore Mr Fitzgerald, of all those lite- 
rary societies, was born. What- a 
change came over the spirit of our 
dream! The very passage which we 
had admired as the production of a 
brisk boy, became odious as the 
drivelling of a toothless dotard. We 
certainly disapproved of so much 
knowingness in the love verses of 
‘*€ Johnny Nonny ;” but look at them, 
fair and gentle reader, and tell us by 
— post, re you — of the 
gloating and glowering of the super- 
snnuated | eee ae What r 
gross, vulgar, ing old dog it is! 
Was ever the tone of the celestials 
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so profaned before! One thinks of 
mangy back, 
glazed eye-balls dropping rheum, 
and with most disconsolate mazzard 
muzzling among the fleas of his abo- 
minable loins, by some accident lying 
upon the bed where Love and Beauty 
are embracing, and embraced. 

pede is a trotter, and 
we, easy man, the very soul of 
credulity. Why, what do you think, 
when we tell you, after all, that this 
confounded “ Ultra-Crepidarius” is 
written neither by King Leigh’s son, 
as we eiinjdctaiead, nor yet 
grandfather, (the theory of the Ent 
sign,) but, by all that is vernacular 
and idiomatic,—by HIMSELF. 

Now this is a quite different guess 
sort of a matter, so let us follow the 
royal bard. Venus, he tells us, had 
been reading the new Eloisa, (in bed 
with Mercury,) to the manifest danger 
of setting fire to the dimity curtains ; 
and “ having prodigiously felt and _ 
admired it,” sent. down one of Mer- 
cury’s shoes to the village of Ashbur- 
ton, to order such another pair to be 
made for herself by a famous cobbler 
there, with which she proposed forth- 
with to pay a visit to Rousseau. 
What a natural, graceful, and beau- 
tiful fancy! Pope and Belinda, hide 
your dishono heads! Hark to the 
song of the nightingale ! 

“ She had sent down to earth this same 
shoe with an errand, 

To get a new pair at Ashburton for her, 
and 

Not think of returning without what it 
went for, 

Unless by its master especially sent for. 

The shoe made a scrape, and concluding 
that this 

Had been settled ’twixt her and her master, 
took wing, 1 

And never ceased beating through sun- 
shine and rain, __ 

Now clasp’d in a cloud,and now loosen’d 


again, ' 
Till it came to Ashburton, where some- 
thing so odd 
Seem’d to strike it, it could not help 
saying, My God!” 


There’s poetry for you, you infidel. 
Will you dare after such a straim to 
laugh at Leigh Hunt? Whata finish- 
ed gentleman he is ! Why, he breathes 
the very air of courts and eamps! O 
dangerous deceiver! what woman 
could be chaste in thy presence! Is 
there a Wurgin from Cockaigne to 











Cochin-China, who would not hasten, 
to use own subduing words, 
* To take due Steps for expressing 
Her sense of such very well-worded 
, caressing ?”’ 
Is there a widow in all the land of 
Lud who would not fling her loath- 
some weeds away at sight of your pro- 


portions, 

** And having prodigiously fe]t and ad- 
mired it, 

Could not but say so to him who inspi- 
red it ?” 

But let us go on with the thread of 
this fairy satire. Mercury and Venus 
are still in bed, for our fair readers 
will please look back to our introduc- 
tion, and they will see that “ the 
god put a leg out of bed,” but had 
not been seen to put on his inexpres- 
sibles. What godlike and goddess- 
like love—whispering ! 

“TI know not precisely how much of 

this matter 

.Was mention’d, when Mercury sparkled 
round at her ; 

But Venus proposed, that as one shoe 
was fled, 

Her good easy virtue should help him in 
stead. 

* You know, love,’ said she, ‘’tis as light 
asafeather: . 

And so I'll be guide, and we’ll go down 


hy omit . 

We have all read of Iris arching her 

vivid flight, in one glorious sweep, 

from heaven to earth,—we have 

seen her do this, with the black rain- 

cloud at her back, and fronting her 

beauty at the enamoured Sun. But 

what is she, a solitary phenomenon, in 

comparison with the Venus of Leigh 

Hunt, and her Joe, the two-winged, 

one-shoed Mercury ? 

“ I leave you to fancy how little he 

check’d her : 

They chalk’d out their journey, got up, 
took their nectar; 

And then, with his arm round her waist, 
and his eyes 

Looking thanks upon hers, came away 
from the skies. 

I cannot, 1 own, say he came much the 
faster, 

How earnest soever he look’d and em- 
braced her ; 

But never before, though a God of much 


grace, 
Had he come with such fine overlooking 


And as she travell’d seldom herself in 
. this style, 

* With a lover beside her, and clasp’d all 

the while.” 





Ultra-Crepidarius. 
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The last time we ever saw a picture 
of such a couple, a cull and a trull, 
was about a fortnight ago. We were 
sitting in a snug little sylvan palace, 
up to the door of which winded a ser- 
pentine gravel walk, shaded with lau- 
rels, and other ever-greens. This lit- 
tle sylvan palace was but an adjunct 
to a very commodious dwelling-house, - 
in which resided a large family. Thi- 
ther, ever and anon, would one or other 
of the inmates repair for meditation ; 
and on the humble wall opposite to 
where we sat, was the picture, batter- 
ed on with batter, which so strongly 
resembled the passage now before us. 
It represented Roger and Dolly coming 
down a ladder from the top of a hay- 
stack ; and their air and attitude, as 
they descended together from heaven 
to earth, are so shadowed forth in the 
above description, that, but for his 
absence in a foreign land, we could 
have sworn that Mr Hunt had sat on 
that seat during the hour of inspira- 
tion, and that the poet had painted 
from that very print.—But the thing 
is impossible. 

Well, well,—be it so; but Venus 
and Mercury arrive at Ashburton, 
and there a ~ Bay yes, a shoe, nearly 
trips the goddess—but not Mercury’s 
sandal, which is nowhere to be found. 
Not to keep the reader any longer in 
suspense, this shoe is—Mr Gifford, 
Editor of the Quarterly Review—Mer- 
cury proves to be no less a personage 
than Mr Leigh Hunt, Editor of the 
Examiner Newspaper; and Venus, 
that identical char-woman, who wash- 
ed, for so many years, the foul linen 
of the Knights of the Round Table, 
and who only ceased to do so “‘ when 
Rowland brave, and Oliver, and every 
Paladin and Peer,” proposed striking 
off a penny on every pair of dirty 
drawers, twopence on every dozen of 
sweaty socks, and would allow not a 
single stiver for stains on the celebra- 
ted yellow breeches. 

There is nothing that Mr Hunt is 
so fond of as being a heathen god. 
More than once he has sported Jupi- 
ter Tonans, but his thunder was 
wretched, and his lightning very poor. 
His Appollar was not much better, but 
it was summat. He was; shooting 


(with bow and arrow) at an old sign- 

board, once the property of Mother 

Red-cap ; and once, during the course 

of a forenoon, he sent his missile 

through the left’ sparkler of the old 

landlady ; on which achievement he 
2 
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UltrasCOrevid 3 as 

looked». as i - triam- A Aap a words; thee 

phantly indignant, as. P | Mile shalt be; "- oh 

man's or Professor Wilson's Sir 4 a Not a mat; for'thow canst Hoty? ut 
Newdigate’s Prize Apollo, when he man to see: 

settled the hash of Python. But Thy appearance at Seenhahnalt hatahei ap 

these are harmless sports, compared human, 

with his' Mercurial tricks in Ultra~Cre- 


pidarius. Fye, fye, Mr Hunt—kiss 
and tell ? 
we Senate said Mercury, putting his 


One rosy-faced morning from Venus’s 


But now let us rush into the heart 
of the satire ; for this is a satire, how- 
ever unlike one it appears. ‘There is 
no trusting to appearances in this 
wicked world ; so our readers may de- 
pend ‘upon it, that this is a satire, 
and that Mercury is ho other heathen 
than that most powerful satyt, Leigh 
Hunt. 

o Petes the God, anger’d, shot into 
A terrible sense of who stood there baad 


gether, 
And while it slank, shaking, half tito: it- 


Denounced it in words, that skall die on no 
RE | 


‘Look at these four lines. Taz Gop! 
why we only called hima king. The 
ification of the Colonel of thet Hamp- 
stead Heavy s! Leigh Hunt 
Divus! “A ore oa a “ie 
a Cockn 

a Qube Ration and 2 pone Ane 
Scribbler and a Scold—two le, 
who, instead of as if ‘ey hal i 
ded from sete a + 
trampers, who got a ft on 

the i ‘of rsh ed ‘Cheap-~ 
and-Nasty, arid’ who, on being forced 
to dismount for smutty jokes, too’ un 
uivocal for such refined society, vent- 





their abuse, ‘their “obscenity, und 


their b. dism, on the first well- 
dressed and respectable person whom 
they chanced to méet sauntering from’ 
his native village. 

Leigh Hunt, the god, encouraged 
by the drab whom he “ keeps com- 
pany with,” the Venus whom, is words 


_tpintelligible us, 






ingest 

po Py pare itis !”. This finde 
us. aispecimen of ‘ celestial colloquy 
divine.” 
- Vow XV. 


However Perplexing to painter or wo- 
man.’ » a ; Tod 


And again, 
“ All Hig eh in’ ‘Short, petty and fit, say, 


Becbinng man with the sout ofa shoe.” 


And again, 
Be these the Court-eritios, and vamp a 


and therefo: 
And by a oor figure, erefore a true, 
For it suits with thy nature, both shos- 
like and slaughterly, 
arp el and title the Biar- 
terly.” autah 
And again, ’ 
“Like @ rogue from a regiment be- 
drummer’d and fifer’d, 
It slunk out of doors, and mett call’ "thie 
thing GirronD.” 
“ Here Venus Sh and fain would 


_bay 
But the fl “only clasp yd her‘ the: mor, 
and went on.” 


Now, Master Mercury and, Mistress 
Venus, .are -you, not:.a pretty, pair. of 
reboot Pe. Will the perish aie 

e tread-~ a 
cers er Barry doings, that ee 


OA vel m thé 
=e e Ra have no’ 






mark 


mieten, 
wank tae mel é on Trelanid'¢ 


us twoda hb Me. and is itself 
a work t ‘otir fitigers are weary ; 
sO we pha with one single obser- 
vation, which we hop » will be taken 
in ‘part—You, ‘Hunt, are, 
without exception, the weakest and 

y-w: satirist whose pen ever 
aribbled, You are like a jack-ass that 
comes braying out of a pound in which 
he has been enclosed from Mondayitill 
Saturday, p 








90 
aalg to ‘our.intended exposure of 


» which say, 
«* Have I, these five years, spared the dog 
a stick, } 
Cut for his special use, and reasonably 
thick ?”” . 


and you add in prose, (for you call 
‘that verse, )“ the following jeu-d’ esprit 
is the stick which is mentioned in the 
third Number of the Liberal,as having 
been cut for Mr Gifford’s special use. 
Instead. of a stick, why, it is only a 
strip of — willow-bark, held in a 
palsied A tailor might as well 
threaten to murder a man with a yard 
of remnant. 

If, instead of good-humoured jocu- 
larity, we were to treat our satirist 
*¢ with a fine serious air,” we should 
cama him with a parallel between 

i and Mr Gifford, after the man- 
ner of Plutarch. We should draw the 
character of Mr Gifford as an honest 
man, an accomplished scholar, a sound 
writer ; often the eloquent, always the 
judicious, defender of religion, mora- 
lity, and sociai order ; a man with an 

ish heart ...... We should 


, English 
og ae ohgrnbape ~ but 
a to think of it: perhaps he 


** Denounce us in words that shall die on 
no shelf.” 
Solet.us part friends after all ; and 
eaten es op of wih flying colours 
from this “ yting » here, you ou. 
with the ' Ti eid cg 
Se liaiin of roarent, snd then, nations 
on of yourself, and then, i 
w? our yellow breeches, grin in Mr 
fords , and cry out, in choicest 


(Jan. 

Cockney, ‘‘ Well! soul of a shoe—vy 

vont you speak,” i yiiedk 

“ But despair of those nobler ascents, 
which thou’lt see : 

Stretching far overhead with the .Del- 
phian tree,— 

Holy ground, to climb up to whose least 
laurell’d shelf 

Thou wouldst have to change natures, 
and put off thyself. 

Stop, and strain at the base ; yet, to ease 
thy despair, 

Do thy best to obstruct all the feet that 
come there, 

Especially younger ones, winged like mine, 

Till bright, up above thee, they soar and they 
shine.*””’ 

There he goes soaring, and swali 
and straddling up the sky, like De, 
niel O’Rourke on goose-back ! Hold 
fast, Leigh, by the gabbler’s gullet, or 
you will fall into the Bay of Genoa, or 
the New River. Toes in if you please. 
The goose is ‘galloping—why don’t 
you stand in the stirrups? There— 
that’s riding. Why, you are another 
Buckle. Don’t poke your nose so over 
your horse’s ears—I pardon, ‘the 
goose. Mercy on us! he rides that fu- 


‘Yious animal in a snaffle. Alas! Pega- 


sus smells his native marshes ; instead 
of making for Olympus, he is off in a 
wallop to the fens of Lincolnshire. 
Bellerophon ae! oan rs sehr Oe ne 

ings despera e tail—a single 
feather holds him om eternity, "Al. 
though strong asthe quills one sees in 
public offices, it gives way from. the 
socket ; too late he finds that it is all 
a mistake about his having winged 
feet ; and poor Leigh is picked ups 
sitting on his rump, in a green field, 
dead as the Liberal, and consequently 
speechless as a Scotch member in the 
Lower House of Parliament, 





® See the articles in the Quarterly on Mr Keats, Mr Shelley, and others, 
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we tear the feliow’s heart out, leaving 
him a sort of autoniatic machine for 
the rest of his apparent vitality. This 
review of poor Johnny, on the con- 
trary, merely scrapes the skin off him, 
exposing him to the cold weather quite 
raw, but still suffering him to exist, 


and, if he pleeses, to go into company 





oi. 
iif thidt tituationi. “Croker has also slain 
Savary in the fashion Of ‘a true mani : 
i 4 . ‘espinal pats 
a md more : 
~ Give me, therefore, feat for one 
month. I will not write an article on 
the Metropolitan Review; I wish it 
ev fo and hail its t and 
con y increasing ci tion, as 
a proof that the country is in a healthy 
state. I am told it sells about 12,500, 
while Jeffrey's stuff certainly can- 
not pollute the nation to a greater 
extent than 5000, if so much. We re- 
member, Kit, when affairs were dif- 
ferently arra in the monde lite- 
raire, and I flattermyself, that you, and 
others, whose names need not to be 
mentioned, are to be not a little thank- 
ed for the amelioration. But though 
1 do not wish to make my usual ap- 
pearance in Maga this month, I have 
yet a subject to write to you about, 
which I am ashamed that you or some 
other person on our side of the ques- 
tion, more competent or more influen- 
tial than I am, has not “taken up al- 
ready. J mean the case of Mr Theo- 
dore Hook, who, I perceive by the 
papers, has been arrested for his defi- 
ciency at the Mauritius. His case 
never has fairly been exhibited to the 
blic, for reasons which I shall pro- 
bly explain as I go on. 

Let me make a few prefatory re- 
marks on the conduct of the press. 
You know—everybody knows—the 
intensity of my contempt for the peo- 
ple connected with the London news- 
papers: I make this assertion, of 
course, with due exceptions. But 
really I was not patiiinad fo the blood- 
hound exultation which some of them 
mm this tees ws same 
papers which, with bloc sympa- 
thy, lamented over the firm mind, the 
vigorous determination, the &c. &c. of 
Jack Thurtell the murderer, a fellow 
who was no more to be respected on 
account of any mental accomplishment 
than the ordinary run of gentlemen of 
the press, chuckled with joy at the ar- 
rest of Mr Hook, who, by the way, 
never had done anything to avoid that 
result. i after paragraph 

from the filthy prints, lie after 
lie was studiously repeated, and I am 
informed, that it was ever placarded, 
with every circumstance of insult that 
could enter the numscull jobbernouls 
of their conductors. And why’ was 
this done’? ‘Hiad Mr Hook's offence 
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such damping marks of about ‘it 
as to call for any ‘pai ‘demon- 
oniot  tevtee . 
Not it. Far ord gappatias tessrarte 
guilty of what these ruffians charge 
im with, it would beat most @ mere 
sin of office, and wa aototand atits 
worst, not pointed out’ mayne 
peculiar from the common herd 
such affuirs.. Many a good 


tune is ss 
lation, but that 
of the 


nor less than that he is to-be 
a chief writer in John This is 
the real reason why he is persecuted 
by people in’ office; and ‘abused’ by 
scoundrels out of it. Fug: 


ee say: ‘He ep dy Powe 
s unbelieving 

things go for don . John Wilson 
Croker was’ 3 he too denied 
it; so did Luttrel';'so did Horace 
Twiss ; and perhaps we shall by and 
by have a dat. tive from Joseph 
Grimaldi, or Hume. But, ad 


sin in conducting the Bull ? It abuses: 
its political ts right and.left, 
but I submit that isno more than what 
is done by ‘clever newspaper on 
every side of the Says I never 
heard of a Tory who would feel any 
satisfaction on learning that — un- 
litical calamity had befallen James 
erry, or William Cobbett. The-dar- 
an see who bawl against it, talk 
with faces of brass of the peculiar 
cruelty of its observations pee} 
to female reputation. Gentle and 
valrous ! Is it not enough to 
make a mati’s risé to hear such 
undefecated humbug? Female re- 
putation indeed ! — Bull had the 
courage to oppose rabid faction 
which silvocnted the. unfortunate 
Queen, and to display her, and those 
who were linked with her, in true 
colours, to the indignation’ of «the 
chaste and virtuous. You might’as 
well reprobate the Roman ‘historians 
ee een as the John 
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plication. 
served in the ; . 
‘Such has been the extent of misre- 
presentation on the subject, that I ven- 
ture to say, not one in a who. 
‘about it, knows exactly how the 

is. The common ijapression fos- 

by the pot-house paper is, that 
Hook robbed the treasury committed 
to his care of £12,000 ; that, in fact, he 
thrust his hand into the chest, ab- 
stracted, that sum, and put it coolly 
into his pocket. Nothing can be more 
contrary to the fact. In a few 
shall give you. Hook’s real 
then trouble you with some 
on the business. Here are 


i 


rie 


facts, . 

Mr Hook’s chief consent! clerk, 
whose duty it was to makeup the 
sury Ame ot of the Manning, wate 
up those of November 1816 with an 
error of £9000 in them ; notwithstand- 
ing which, they a audited, anehen 
been passed correct for two years. In 
the meantime he delivered over the 
Treasury to a new governor, and re- 
ate a certificate, which is panbehed 
in; the parliamentary papers on 
subject, from five principal officers of 
government, attesting its correctness, 
and giving him, their hands, a 
discharge for the entire balance. Three 
months after this, the chicfclerk who, 
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two years before, had made the error, 
Ppa a himself to pain naps 
exror haying given, . 
portunity in the interim, to aa y 
who was aware of it, to, have abstract- 
.the amount in money, at the time 
of the transfer. An. investigation 
the affair was ordered ; on the seco 
ay of which,, that al clerk 
troyed himself, without giving an 
clue as to.the fate of the Sent He 
could not, in. fact, stand the investi, 
gation.. For this, Mr Hook is now in 
prison. , 
Nay more, so far is his case from 
i Scie padersteods that almost 
ever who thinks of it, supposes 
thet the for which he = 
arrested, is the amount of the defici- 
ency in his chest—and. yet it.is no 
su ing.—-The sum. for which ;he 
is a defendant at the suitof the crown, 
is made up, besides the amount of the 
deficiency, of charges under different 
acts of Parliament, on the ground that 
he did not make the best bargains for 
Government in sales of bills, and that 
he was not sufficiently careful in) the 
issue of specie, which he made against 
paper, or, local. arrangements,—and 
other details .which would not be in- 
teresting to you, or your readers, and 
with which I suppose we shall be re- 
galed in due time from his own pen. 
lL allude.to.them, merely to shew that 
he has been most studiously misre- 
presented, and most determinately 
misunderstood. 
Why, it may be asked, do I, living 
here, in this auld-warld neuk, give 
myself the trouble of defending a man 
Ww I neyer,saw, and whom, in 
all probability, I meyer shall see? or 
what is there in, his arrest, which 
ought to call forth our attention? I 
hall just tell you. .I do not care a 
fig’s end for Hook—but I do care. for 
intense plucklessness of our party. 
It, makes me sfecety indignant, at 
dines, when 1 think of the courage with 
which the Whigs haye at all times 
Smaak trator! teow tional 
gen isplayed by our Tory chief- 
tains. T shall not go back to Sir R, 
Walpole, for the management of, his 
Whiggish sovereignty would be too 
and palpable for our times. But 
ook at what they did, when they had 
last. a glimpse of authority. They gave 
#place to Moore, their lampoon-man— 
to Hallam, their great Balaamite—they 


posted Sidney Smith, their jack«pud- 
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ing parson—in fact, everybody who 
aekiavite a libel for cheat,’ Of Whé 


had ever wielded a pen in their cause, 
no mattter how obtuse and nebless the 
tool might have been, was rewarded. 
On the contrary; it appears to be al- 
most a fixed principle with us, that 
whenever a man does anything for the 
cause of Toryism, he is to be immedi- 
ately given up—he is looked upon as 
a sort of thing of course, and left to 
battle with his adversaries, not only 
without the countenance of the great 
T leaders, but under a studious 
ing of their support. I must 
say, that they order these things bet- 
ter among the Whigs.* 

Let me not be somisunderstood for 
a enre san 
ing for patro I such a 
tho + from the bottom of my soul. 

w, North, how little of that 
kind of thing we, for instance, either 


looked for or received. Thank Heaven, 
the general s of Toryism just 
now is so great, that we are indepen- 


dent of the smiles or the frowns of 
any knot of ministerial people, whom 
we puff or abuse as we please. But I 
must say, that it is not fair, that be- 
remarry rset Sa rs 
been suspected of being active in their 
behalf, he should be conciliated away 


ment than anybody else, out of mere 
candour and official deference to op- 
ponents. Now here is @ case, in whrich 
a gentleman, whom nobody at all ac- 
cuses of Se aaa 
whose affairs admit of equitable ar- 
t,—who is labouring under 
difficulties brought on by the negli- 
gate of people under him and over 
im, is treated with a degree of rigour 
never exerted against one but the most 
marked criminal. Extents have been 
issued ae his » which has 
been twice seized and sold, and against 
his person, which has been thirteen or 
fourteen months in confinement in one 
prison or other. All the little malice 
of an underling board has been — 
ed against him instigated b itical 
enemies, who hate hisefor his oo 
ed support of ministers; while people 
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in authority calmly look on, and con- 


ves with saying, “ A vi 
Leeds meuceeners 
im out of i€';' you sity 

look well for ws to: in n 


a sin not visible among the Whigs. 
Had they a John Bull oad 
he Sense meet em im for 
his writings in their behalf,—not afs 
fect to cut him in his difficulties. > T 
wish we could borrow this leaf out of 


liament wre ee session, and, 
when there, + it will be fairly met 
by ministers. Among them, there is 
at least one man who ought to take ! 
the courage of ;—I mean 


George Canning. ‘The editor of the 
Antijacobin ought not to look on it as 
a crime ble to be accused 


(for it comes to that) of writing thé 
John Bull. slim oe oe ; 

Loves, compliments, &c. in all quars 

ters where they are due. Yours, '» 
T. Ticker. 


P. S.—I hope you are above the sil~ 
liness of declining to print my letter. 
There will be, of course, the usual 
trashery of a fellow-feeling for Jéhn 
Bull,—or, it may ‘be said, that I have 
written this to oblige Hook,—or, im 
fact, what the jack-asses about you 
are always breying about. But never 
mind that. You know why I have 
written it ; and you know that is what 
I have been in the habit of saying for 
a very long time. . ov 
; . Py Jj 





F ib 

* There was.a fine story lately in the Morning Chronicle, given on. occasion of. 
Lord Erskine’s death.—It represented him as leaving the woolsack when Chancely 
lor of England!!! and walking to the bar of the House of Lords!!! on purpose. to, 
tell Jemmy Pirie that he (the Chancellor) had that morning given a living in the 
Church of England! !! to one of his (Jemmy’s) worn-out hacks of reporters,! !! ‘This 


anecdote should never be forgotten. 
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ONCE MORE IN LONDON. 
quidem colonize non 
lebre. 


- Londintum——cognomento 
rum et commeatuum maxime ce 
~ Tne taking up of old and interrupt- 
ed local associations, is generally at- 
tended, in consequence of the mere 
lapse of time, and the ordinary effects 
of that circumstance, with more pain 
than pleasure ; the revival of acquaint- 
ance, even with his own country, is 
to an Englishman rather striking than 
agreeable, as far as all external circum~ 
stances are concerned. The advanta- 
of England do not present them- 
Caves in relief, even to ourselves ; 
they all lie below the surface ; we are 
compelled to look for them, to insinu- 
ate ourselves anew into them, and to 
accede, in a variety of ways, at first 
disagreeable, to the conditions annexed 
to them. Our society (though we on- 
ly find it out by comparison). is all 
stiff, formal, frigid; ‘‘ se gener,” a 
term so abhorrent to other nations, is 
inseparable from it: but it is rational 
and intelligent, although defective in 
, and after its own fashion, even 
ite. One of the very worst forms 
in which London presents itself, even 
to a Londoner, is that of the inn, ho- 
tel, xenodocheion, khan, or caravanse- 
ra, to which, (if he have no household 
of his own,) he must ir on 
is arrival. What then must a French- 
man, or a native of Southern E s 
think of a similar ion ?— 
soi-disant coffee-room, stalled off like 
a stable, with its two or three miser- 
able candles, its sanded floor, its pha- 
lanx of decanters, and wine 
glasses full of tooth-picks and wafers, 
its solitude and its silence ! To such a 
place was I obliged to betake myself, 
after a first and a long absence, which 
had ne uae’ 
prejudices, and impai e power 
accommodating to the habits I was 
about to resume. The newspapers, 
those polyglott versions of the infinite- 
ly diversified events, accidents, crimes, 
punishments, and contingencies of an 
enormous metropolis, for a single day, 
were the only resource. But their 
interest was lost to me, and after lis- 
a-while to the ticking of the 
dial, and making many a fretful glance 
at the coffee-house system of Naples, 
Venice, and Paris, i abru sum- 
moned the chambermaid, and followed 
her to the cell to which she had des- 
tined me for the night. One-advan- 


Ouce more in London. 


f 


insigne !!—sed copia negotiate- 

Tacit, Annal. x1v. 33, 
tage, indeed, there was in this ambi- 
tious a nt, that if a fire should 
take aecbitn the better frequented 
floors of this immense barrack, “ our- 
selves” and the pigeons would proba-~ 
bly be the longest survivors. 


‘+ Ultimus ardebit quem tegula sola tretur 
A pluvia, molles ubi reddunt ova colum- 
be.” 


The balance between sleep and 
watching is often very nicely poised. In 
the present instance, it was quickly 
turned in favour of the latter, by the 
novelty of my position, and a swarm of 
accumulating recollections. At last 
came the dawn, and with it the consei-~ 
ousness (more luxurious than sleepit- 
self) of going to sleep—the night ser- 
vants were all snoring, the coach office 
itself was hush’d, not a hoof was 
yet heard on the silex below, nor other 
sound than that of a restless fidgetty 
horse tskinge snatch or two of hay at 
unseasonable hours, when long before a 
sparrow thought it worth his while to 
chirp at the window, a little demon 
emerged from rnp bouring chimney, 
and uttered the bishondceny eat 
miserable trade ! I never curse a chim- 
hey sweeper, though a good curser in 
my own way, however unseasonably 
he visits me, chiefly, I believe, because 
he is a child, and of all children the 
most luckless: ‘‘ Ak, who can tell how 
hard it is to climb !”’—I betook myself, 
ee - the more innocent em~ 

oyment of musing on other visiti: 
re verial voices that I had chameleon 
hear. There was the hymn by the 
little choristers from the top of Mag- 
dalen tower, on the first of May, at four 
o'clock in the morning—“ O mihi pre- 
teritos referet si Jupiter annos !”—One 
could easily dispense with a night’s 
rest inithosedays!—( You,my verydear 
Oxford reader, should not neglect to 
assist for once ‘at this ancient-and 
touching piece of monastic devotion ; 
you may afterwards walk up Hedding- 
ton hill, and be back in plenty time 
for chapel, or, what you care more 
about, for breakfast.) To this suc- 
ceeded another propitious recollection : 
namely, my first éxper jon at 
Farsa (Pharsalia’;) there was a talt 
minaret just above my window: a 
thin silvery voice awoke me on the 





ect, 
there is no. knowing where it will end) 


suggested another—I had a to 
think of writing about my travels, and 
this made all farther expostulations 
with sleep useless ; for, exeept a bad 
conscience, nothing is so fatal to that 
best gift of the gods, as 

progressive authorship. What would 
Rot one sometimes give, during these 
unwelcome vigils, for a candle and a 
pencil? In the morning, either the 
thought is gone, or the. euriosa felici- 
tas of expression, in which you had 
finally embaimed it, cannot be recover- 
ed! That the author, whether es orc 
or mischief, can contrive to at all, 
isindeed a marvel! “ L’auteur de tant 
de mauxz connoit donc le sommeil ?” 

Gentle reader, read Mots—meo pericu- 
4o, as Bentley says. 

. The: first morning of one’s return 
Pras e¢ wargida yosur, has plenty of 
occupation—Lodgings to be procured, 
a matter of very grave consideration, 
and not always, where so many pug= 
nantia secum points are to be reconciled, 
of very facile. accomplishment — per 
varios casus, tendemus in Latium— 

at. once genteel, quiet, airy, 
» sunny; 3 not too 
near one’s. tailor, (you have a 
just stumbled on his last year’s bill, 
with all its array of blue coats no long- 
er in existence:) hic labor, hoc 
est /! The night coaches and mails were 
how trundéing in, and the morning ones 
rattling out ; (like to avail myself of 
improvements in language.) Those 
vast ci urns, 

equi with bell, basket, and ladder, 
and huge as the soros of an Egyptian 
king, were Peers their morning of- 
ferings of dust, ashes, and other 
penitential ezuvie ; all sufficient inti- 
mations, that, fora man who had his 
lodgings to seek, it was not quite time 
to rise. » 


Thate bells: [hate all bells whatever, 
except sheep-bells ; even muffin-bells 
find no favour in my sight ; and I there- 
fore hold in particular abhorrence that 
consecrated barbarian, Urbanus VIII., 
who, not content with the spoliation of 
the Pantheon of all the bronzeof Agrip- 
pa, as a sort of ultra-barbarism, caused 
it to be made into what he calls “‘ sacra 
tympana.” How.glad I am, therefore, 


companiments—why the man that is 
not moved by this concord of sweet: 
sounds, is weil deserving of the ana- 
thema of Shak . How thank. 
fully does one hear the emphatic 
double knock of the postman at 12 
o'clock, which- usually disperses these 
‘© diversa monstra ferdrum” for: the 
day. Where is: the book, in: these 
degenerate times, so amusing, or the 
occupation so interesting, as to sus# 

the acute sense of them? The 


” hard i ao — lose the > of 
the ear t during 
the battle of—T Prana as 2 Ne story 
is known. See Herodotus. It is, Scot~ 
tish reader, or Irish, allow me to inform 
jou» that it is of no use to quit your- 
odgings, for these Eumenides stick 
to your flanks as they did to Orestes ;- 
a ag umbra vane 3 dabis, im« 
probe, penas; no use to pay or per= 
suade ees F cma Saas and 
incorruptible. only palliative that 
I know is, to ead went the Gera 
salemme aloud, ora passage 

— Pe your fet td mellowest 
tone ; (this expedient to compose 
Burke when he was ruffled.) Above all 
things, beware of fiddling or fluting in 











scream person ; 
so 


gers”) all as audible:as ever. The pa- 
| howl, , screech, 

or whine, (if the sire tal, 

which. J doubt), must be taught with 


uncommon 
cadians, for I 


Uno ayulso non deficit alter 
Aureus, similique, frondeseit virga metallo.” 
__ A. blind, man, in particular lives for 
; ge Ey fey er a A 
man, did I say? every: blind 
man that I recollect when I was a boy 
at school, or his s:3#Ae», continues: to 
cross! me now, an interval quite suffi- 
cient to constitute what Italians 
eall un — or, Madam, if your 
euriosity is still more importunate, I 
am as ‘old as Horace was when 
he wrote his 13th Satire— 
-“ Me quater undenos scias implevisse 
C8 Decembres.” yo 
..{There is, for instance; the man who 
sells boot laces, and enjoys as flourish- 
ing commerce of leathern thongs as 
the. had lived among the syavnpesdes 
Aygesoi, or the modern Albanians, (ast 


m eclat. of his unjustifiable passion 
te tm Roy's wees a not put down 
i or the Suppression: of 

Wice, (Oh | that there ods one for the 
ay he me happy an inimical 

y disappeared, 

that perhaps conjecture is ve- 
vided, or a vocobeifinslow ins bees ef- 


, has 
be maton 


experience, and the immaturity of my 


} taste, I used tobe scandalized, also, at 


hapen:ent bein, lo Ltoalialy 
upon: you in strains, as I fooli 

thought, quite destructive of the emo- 
tion, to ‘‘ pity the poor blind,” or talk- 
ed of their “precious sight,’ with ap- 


propriate ges and an uate 
Pinbition of white eychellan am 
now convinced that the ostentation of 


“2 regent me we his sore foot, than:4 
patient at St George’s:—and Cidipr 

exposes \his bodily ails and misfor- 
tunes in. a strain of «very. edifying \pa- 
thos.t I trust nothing, therefore, will 
ever be at in pteventing. these 
good people going at. large,.on 
account not less of these pleasing sou- 
venirs, than of the positive advantage 
derived from their undisputed posses- 
sion of the pavement. All gives way 
before them. ae have seen a of 
them penetrate the phalanx of Jews 
and Gentiles, reser and eads,:at 
the White Horse Cellar, with as much 
ease as the Telamonian Ajax would 


have cleft a column. of Trojans, with 





* When Candid arrived at Portsmouth, he. saw an officer of distinction (poor 
Byng). with his eyes bandaged—* qu’on ailoit fusiller avec beaucoup de ceremonie 


pour encourager les autres. 
fet a ak af 


Div, sv, Ivoreeves oye WOE Yes 
Pigeeas trapor; Sc. &c. 


Sornoct. dip. Tyrann. 





1624.) 
Hector at their head, and have occa- 
sionally taken sly advantage of the cir- 
cumstance, and followed in the rear ; 
so that I am bound to say, 

“ Stet fortuna domus et avi numerentur 


* avorum. . ; 
. And yet how often, when I lodged 
at the shoemaker’s, on the sunny or 
plebeian side of Berkeley-square, have 
I been obliged to endure the “ cres- 
cente,;” or “ diminuente” of “ man 
a ‘winding bout of linked sweetness,” 
— executed on o~ long atte of 
t pleasant parallelogram!  Al- 
yee I was inducted into a great 
deal of local knowledge while I dwelt 
in that situation, I should be rather 
teful than otherwise. It was there 
t I began to attend to the harmony 
expressiveness of the various 
knockings or pulsations of which a 
street-door is susceptible. I shall say 
a word or'two on this subject, as there 
are no knockers across the Channel.— 
* Quanquam animus meminisse horret 
—incipiam.”—These instruments, like 
mortars, are made of bronze or cast 
iron ; and as they are of various cali- 
bres, they can, of course, project sound 
to various distances. A discharge of 
this kind in Grosvenor-square, when 
the wind is favourable, will frequent- 
ly startle the deer in the Park, ruffle 
e water of the mtine, and vi- 
brate' in the alcoves of Kensington.+ 
‘I also conceive that there is already 
room, even in the present imperfect 
§* state of the science,” for distinguish- 
ing the different kinds of performance 
on this instrument, by an adequate 
nomenclature. 
- I would divide knocks, for the pre- 
sent, into, 1. Hesitating or submissive. 
These are usually performed by thin 
pale-looking ms with folded pa- 
pers in their hands.—‘ Could I speak 
for a moment to ‘the lady ?” ve Fase 
portunate or expdstulating, perform- 
ed by tradesmen.—“ Did vont tell Mr 
A. I called twice last week? When 
will he be at home?” 3. Confident 
or friendly.— Well, John, is your 
master at home?” 4. Alarming or 


Once more in London. 


fashionable. These aré preceded 
the short stop of a carriage, re 
nerally of the kind, and are 
followed by the sound of many feet 
in ome on the staircase. . Of 
single I say nothing—ex uno 
disce euinedshdiainssts no eloquence in 
them. The postman-and the tax- 
gatherer’s knock ‘of office, expresses 
the impatience of authority very in- 
telligibly; and the knock domestic, 
your own knock, makes everybody 
J hope glad, and stirs up the spaniel 
from the hearth-rug. I have not lei- 
sure to notice the interesting ‘associa- 
tion of bells. and knockers into‘one 
compound instrument. of considerably 
increased power, but at some. future 
time I may probally favour the world 
with a small volume, entitled, “Zup- 
tologia” (Keraunologia would be bet- 
ter still), with plates of the various 
kinds of knockers, and directions for 
their use. In fashionable streets, (sit 
obiter dictum,) the knockers ought to 
be of silver; the only objection to 
which is, ‘that (notwithstanding the 
marvellous effects of education) they 
would occasionally be stolen. . 

I subjoin the following Table, ‘in 
which I have availed myself of the 
language of science, to shew merely of 
what nicety the subject is ensceptible: 


Synopsis tov Keovcrwy. 

1. H usis.—A modest timid 
inaudible knock. , 

2. Monocrousis.—The plain single 
knock of a tradesman coming for or- 
ders. 

3. Dicrousis.—The 
taxgather. ~ 

4. Tricrousis.—The attempt of ‘the 
same tradesman to express his iri 
tience, and compel payment of his 
bill ; he will not submit to the single 
knock any longer, and dares not ven- 
ture on the following. 

5. Tetracrousis.—Y ourown knock ; 
my own knock ; a gentleman’s knock. ° 

6. Pollacrousis, or Keraunos.—A 
succession of ted im of dif. 
ferent degrees of force, en in three 


postman and 





+ The classical reader ought not to be incredulous; he recollects the blast of 


Alecto was heard at Narni. 


Audiit et Triviz longe lacus, audiit amnis 

Sulfurea Nar albus aqua, fontesque Velini. 
“ Thy springs, Velinus, caught the sound afar, 

. And Trivia’s distart lake, and livid Nar.” 
Why should not the Serpentine heve as good ears as the Nar? 
Vox. XV. N 





Once more in Eondon. 
. sedis,” will. 


‘four of alarming emphasie—vul. 
ack footman’s knock, a thundering 
cvasenntnade'’® le sketch 

In ‘to ittle 
that I to give of the impres» 
sions. sieuntenédlstedopiaideds 


the senses, I now add a few mis« 
Ginietiadeenie. 
The climate and atmosphere of 


my wi oa ee te 
ietor 


Glaned to. be elles ; a 


the green park, you meet several 

ace a a bunch _—_ 

hee to the i ii ssiniee a 

nose, with as much confidence as. if 
i These flowers 


7 


‘wu 5c linannare dowls. that the bouceaet 
tem and on samhe- 
very a = 
lactic. To persons of classical mind; 
this offering of matches, “ Su/furacum 


E Jaa. 
the Lustrations of 
the aoeoane ugh to others, of an 
irrita re, or uneasy conscience, 
I should be apprehensive that it might 
excite disagreeable reflections, Vide 
Giovanni, scene /ast. The usual impe- 
diments to accelerate motion continue, 
I find, to oceur in various of the 
town. At the corner of Durham 
on a rainy day, I think I may promise 

ou a pause of about ten minutes, 
Le 

table manner—as the 

do—it is your own fault,) under a 
Testudo ot wet silk and gingham, af- 
ter the fashion of that plexus of shields, 
under which, to say nothing of the 
encient warfare, H pio 
got possession of Jerusalem.* 

Often, too, when you are most ima 

hurry, you will attend the of 

same. procession (a train of coal 
pe een innumber, with six horses 

!) in long diagonal from the end of 
the Haymarket, to oe Street, 
cutting off parties of light and heavy 
armed, impetuously facing each other. 
These at Weeks’s museum, and Those 
at. Eggs’ the gun-makers—I have seen 
@ great many manceuvres practised en 
those occasions, but the coal’ waggons 
have always the best of it. 

Such are the Trivial hinderances to 
the pedestrian in London. On. such an 
ample theme it is difficult to. desist; 
but troppo e troppo ; I shall just run 
over the heads: of my notes, and have 
done.— Walk into the city more 
sant than formerly—pavements wider, 
especially about Colnaghi’s —houses 
down—more coming—(multa cesidera 
cadentque) whole of city more heal- 
thy than f ’ dy nursery 
maids. (id genus omne interesting) and 
fine children—young cockneys grow 
taller—College of Physicians, removal 
of—how connected with ing re~ 
marks—cause or consequence ?—inter« 
esting question, but delieate—Dakers 
great. admirers of the fine arts, stand 
at print shops—position of their Bas- 
ket. on. those occasions—thrown on the 
back like the clypeus of a hero im re- 





* Giunsersi tutti seco.a queste detto 
Tutti gli scudi alzar sovra la testa 
E gli uniron cosi, che ferreo tetto 
Facean contra l’orribile tempesta : 
E. la. soda Testuggine sostiene 
Cio che di, ruinose in giv ne viene. 


GIERUSAL,, e, 18, 
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pose—advan y from 
Ret citieadone with block 
coats — Lam 


p-li —alarm ocva~ 
sioned by their thuribulum—benevo- 
lent provision for cats and dogs—bar- 
rows containing ditto on the pavement 
—provocative of appetite—Jews ready 
to strip you to the skin, or clothe 
at any price—or cram your pockets 
with open pen-kitives and oranges 
= ighbours) on your own — 

> 
young women (struggling in vain, to 
to Fulham) to Hammersmith or 
rentford. 

I hope I have now said enough, to 
put you in decent humour with the 
narrow, unparallel, repeat ing, greasy 
streets of Paris, with all the acces- 
sories of cabriolets, es, and pon- 
toons, by day, and the parade of sen- 
tinels and gend’armes b t, the 
“mille pericula seve urbis,” against 
which no carte de swreté will protect 

. (By the way, old vi set 
up that sort of thing at Rome last win- 
ter, together with a squad of saucy 
douaniers. Poorman! he might have 


been too happy to wear his red stock+ 


Oace more in Landon. 


99 
ings in Tt without these pitiful 
1 ; ' . 
Tn one respect, and with this I ¢ 
clude, London has as. yet utisivalted 
advantages. To ms who are eu- 


rious to study the fates of heroes to 
the last, remembering that 


Vox facunda Soionis 
Reni ad longe jussit spatia ultima 
vi 


To such a philosophical y-constiti- 
ted mind, .. : 
Exssvyy ray rersvlacscv sdes9 
naente oe - 
a n Old Builey- offers de- 
cided: ‘advantages. He may there 'sde 
the elements of tragedy, working 3, 
tAsos at PoBov about every six weeks. 
There are several good houses just op- 
posite to that well-known rendezvous 
of the luckless orator ; that Anabathron 
from which none descends ; that 
{truly such) gad od makes probs 
is first speech, very certainly" 
last—here literally— a 
Mors ultima knea rerum. 
CG. B. 


i. 
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No. I. 
[**** The Ensign was evidently much affected on the defeat of his 


coun 


an. It was remarked, that for some da 


after the event, he 


Went to bed bare-footed, and rose fasting. But on t occasion of Spring’s 


triumphant entry, he was peculiarly dejected, and refused to 
which called forth the following ballad. It will be often imitated by mo. 


at 


dern poets, both in Spain and Germany. 
Pon te a tancard de brounstout, dexa la suipa de strongsuig 
omepring, 


Set. Melancholico Odorti, veras al galopin T' 
resemblance to the bridal of Andalla, p. 129, in Locke 


It bears a 


&e. 


art's Spanish Ballads; and the succeeding one on poor Thurtell a 
more remotely, remind the sentimental reader of his “ Latent 
Celin,” originally published in this Magazine."] 


SPRING S RETURN. 


Risx up, rise up, my Morgan, lay the foaming tankard down, | 


Rise up, come to the window, and gaze with all the 
hard. the 1 
And the Jew’s-harp's twang sings out slap-bang, twixt the 


From gay shin-bone and cleaver 


blowing ; 


town. 
notes are flowing, 
cow-horn’s lordly 
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3 
in the air. 


100 
gre reer cope. fam butchers’ heads are tossing everywhere. 
wn 


of fives of Kngland’s knight wags proud] 
Rise up, rise up, my Morgan, lay the foaming maken 
Rise up, come to the window, and gaze with all the town. 


Arise, arise, my Morgan, I see Tom Winter's mug, 
He bends him to the Fancy coves with a nod so smart and smug ; 
all the land of great Cockaigne, or Thames’s lordly river, 
Shook champion’s fist more stout than his, more knock-me-downish never. 
Yon Belcher twisted round his neck of azure, mix’d with white, 
I was tied upon the stakes the morning of the fight. 
Rise up, rise up, my Morgan, lay the foaming tankard down, 
Rise up, come to the window, and gaze with all the town. 





What aileth thee, my Morgan? what makes thine eyes look down? 
Why stay you from the window far, nor gaze with all the town? 

T’ve heard thee swear in hexameter, and sure you swore the truth, 
That Thomas Spring was quite the king of the fist-besheking youth. 
Now with a Peer he rideth here, and Lord Deerhurst’s horses go 
Beneath old England’s champion, to the tune of Yo, heave ho! 

Then rise, oh rise, my Morgan, lay the foaming tankard down, 

You may here through the window-sash come gaze with all the town. 


The Irish Ensign rose not up, nor laid his tankard down, 

Nor came he to the window to gaze with all the town ; 

But though his lip dwelt on the pot, in vain his gullet tried, 

He could not, at a single draught, empty the tankard wide. 

About a pint and a half he drank before the noise grew nigh, y 
When the last age gra received a tear slow dropping from his eye. 

No, no, he sighs, bid me not rise, nor lay my tankard down, 

To gaze on Thomas Winter with all the gazing town. 


Why rise ye not, my Morgan, nor lay your tankard down ? 
Why gaze ye not, my Morgan, with all the gazing town? 

Hear, hear the cheering, how it swells, and how the people cry, 

He stops at Cribb’s, the ex-champion’s shop ;—why sit you still, oh! why? 
‘* At Cribb’s good shop let Tom Spring stop, in him shall I discover 

The black-eyed youth that beat the lad who cross’d the water over ? 

I will not rise with weary eyes, nor lay my tankard down, 

To gaze on Langan’s conqueror, with all the gazing town.”* 





* Mr Lockhart’s Spanish ballad, ““ The Bridal of Andalla,” of which 
Mr ODoherty has indited an imitation, runs thus. The Lament of Celin 
we have not room for. A prose article on Thurtell next month. 


*¢ Rise up, rise up, Xarifa, lay the golden cushion down ; 
Rise up, come to the window, and gaze with all the town. 
From gay guitar and violin the silver notes are flowing, 
And the lovely lute doth speak between the trumpet’s lordly blowing, 
And banners bright from lattice light are waving everywhere. 
And the tall tall plume of our cousin’s bridegroom floats proudly in the air ; 
Rise up, rise up, Xarifa, lay the golden cushion down, 
Rise up, come to the window, and gaze with all the town. 


“¢ Arise, arise, Xarifa, I see Andalla’s face, 
He bends him to the people with a calm and princely grace, 
Through all the land of Xeres and banks of Guadalquiver ‘ 
Rode forth bridegroom so brave as he, so brave and lovely never. 
Yon tall plume py tee o’er his brow of azure mix’d with white, 
I "twas wreathed by Zara, whom he will wed to-night ; 

- Rise up, rise up, Xarifa, lay the golden cushion down ; 

Rise up, come to the window, and gaze with all the town. 
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' THE LAMENT FOR THURTELL. 


A loud Lament is heard in town—a voice of sad complaining— 

The sorrow Whig is high and big, and there is no restraining. 

The great Lord Mayor, in civic chair, weeps thick as skeins of cotton, 

And wipes his eyes with huckaback, sold by his own begotten. 

Alas, says he, thy thread of life is snapt by sheers of Clothor 

And a winding sheet, a yard-yard-wide, enwraps thee, O, my brother! ; 
Howl, buff and blue ! of that dear crew, whose brows the patriot 
Shades, for Harmodius Thistlewood! Howl, howl for Whig Jack Thurtell! - 


The doves and rooks who meet at Brooks’, sob loudly, fast, and faster, 
And shake in skin as rattlingly as they ere shook the castor. 

O, by the box of Charley Fox, and by his unpaid wagers, 

Shame ’tis, they swear, for hangman cocks to hang our truest stagers ; 
What if he cut the fellow’s throat in fashion debonnaire, sir, 

Tis only like our own Whig case, a bit the worse for weur,-sir ; 

What if, after swallowing brains and blood, he ate pork chops like turtle, 
Sure, don’t we swallow anything? Alas! for Whig Jack Thurtell ! 


Lord Byron, gentleman is he, who writes for good Don Juan, 

Huzzaed when my Lord Castlereagh achieved his life’s undoing. 

No Tory bard, that we have heard, so savage was or silly, 

As to crow o’er cut-throat Whitbread Sam, or cut-throat Sam Romilly. 
We laugh at aman ison sigh with us—we hate them sow and farrow— 
Yet now their groans will fly from them as thick as flights of arrow, 
Which Mr Gray, in ode would say, through the dark air do hurtle,— 
Moaning in concert with ourselyes—Alas! for Whig Jack Thurtell ! 


He was a Whig—a true, true Whig—all property he hated 

In funds or land, in purse or hand,—tithed, salaried, or estated. 
When he saw a fob, he itch’d to rob, the genuine whiggish feeling ; 

No matter what kind was the job, fraud, larceny, cheating, stealing. 

Were he a peer our proud career he'd rule in mansion upper, 

In the Lower House, behind him Brougham would amble on the crupper, 
Like Bennet Grey, or Scarlet J. he’d wield the poleaxe curtal 

(My rhymes are out) ’gainst Ministers! Alas! for Whig Jack Thurtell! 





*¢ What aileth thee, Xarifa, what makes thine eyes look down ? 
Why stay ye from the window far, nor gaze with all the town ? 

T’ve heard you say on many a day, and sure you said the truth, 
Andalla rides without a peer, among all Grenada’s youth. 

Withont a peer he rideth, and yon milk-white horse doth go 
Beneath his stately master, with a stately step and slow ; 

Then tise, oh rise, Xarifa, lay the golden cushion down $ 

Unseen here, through the lattice, you may gaze with all the town.” — 


The Zegri lady rose not, nor laid her cushion down, 

Nor came she to the window to gaze with all the town ;— 

But though her eyes dwelt on her knee, in vain her fingers strove, 
And though her needle press’d the silk, no flower Xarifa wove ; 

One bonny rose-bud she had traced, before the noise drew nigh— 
That bonny bud a tear effaced, slow dropping from her eye. 

*¢ No—no,” she sighs—‘‘ bid me not rise, nor lay my cushion down, 
To gaze upon Andalla with all the gazing town.” — 


“* Why rise ye not, Xarifa, nor lay your cushion down ? 

Why gaze ye not, Xarifa, with all the gazing town ? 

Hear, hear the trumpet how it swells, and how the people cry.— 

He stops at Zara’s palace-gate—why sit ye still—oh any rs 

——“ At Zara’s gate stops Zara’s mate ; in him shall I discover ; 

The dark-eyed youth pledged me his truth with tears, and was my lover ? 

.. I will not rise, with weary eyes, nor lay my cushion down, Ses 
gaze on false Andalla with all the gazing town.”? — 
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REGINALD DALTON. 


’ Tas book was originally announ- 
ced to the public, if we adhe stot, 
under the title of * The Youth of Re- 
ginald Dalton ;” and we wish that 
title had been preserved, for it proper- 
ly expresses the real aim and object of 
the work. ‘The author, heer te he 
be, is a man of a singularl; 
peviil ond ‘original inind, ‘widely 
versed in literature and book-know- 
ledge, and keenly observant of human 
nature, as displayed on the stage of 
the world. There is a force and vi- 
gour in his ws of thinking and wri- 
ting, not excelled by any man of this 
age; and often, too, an elegance, a 
, and a beauty, that come 

ingly in among his more force- 

ful delineations, and shew that he 
could, if he would, be equally effect- 
ive in the touching and pathetic. He 
pours out all his thoughts, feelings, 


observations, remarks, fancies, whims, 


ices, follies, sarcasms, and jocu- 
larities, with the same easy, we had 
almost said careless, spirit of lavish 
ion. He seldom remains long 
on one key, but he strikes it strongly, 
till the mding chord in the 
heart vibrates to its centre. He rarely 
seems anxious to work up any effect, 
but seizes the main interest of the feel- 
ing or incident which he is dealin 
with ; and having brought it out bold- 
ly, he proceeds forthwith on his ca- 
reer, and hurries forwards with a free, 
and sometimes impatient conscious- 
ness of strength, among new scenes, 
new emotions, and new characters. Ac- 
lingly, he is never wearisome nor 
id; never exhausts a ion 
either in himself, the agents in his his- 
tory, or his readers, but, by a constant 
succession of various feelings spring- 
ing out of each other, keeps the scene 
busy, and the imagination on the alert, 


city throughout the work during its 
whole progress, and almost always be- 
coming, when he ceases to be impres- 
siveand impassioned, excessively amu- 
sing and entertaining,—and when he 
leaves the deeper feelings of our na- 
ture, almost always glancing over the 


surface of life with a truly engaging 


spirit of youthful elasticity, and a 
Beaming freshness of youthial enjoy- 
ment that inspires cheerful sympathy, 
and makes one in love with the every- 


day world. It is evident that the vo- 
lumes are written by one who, in tlie 
strength and prime of manhood, has 
not yet lost the animation and light- 
heartedness of youth. There is no- 
thing young in the opinions, the re~ 
flections, the views of human life, 
when the writer addresses himself se- 
riously and solemnly to the stronger 
and permanent principles of action in 
our nature, but there is much that is 
delightfully juvenile—puerile, if 
will—in the by-play, the under-plot, 
the inferior incidents, and the depict. 
ing of the various auxiliary charac- 
ters,—and the gravest and most for- 
mal personage that ever wore gown or 
wig, at bar, in pulpit, or in bench, 
must surely relax the sternness of his 

hysiognomy at many of the ludicrous 

etails of occurrences in stage~coaches, 
college-rows, gaudeamuses, and s 
parties of well-educated wine-bibbers, 
and erudite devourers of the fat of the 
land, that permeate the book almost 
from beginning to end, and alternate 
most effectively with matters of very se- 
rious import, namely, with the sorrows 
of fatherly affection, the desolation of 
blasted hope, the agonies of repentant 
dissipation and Protigelity, the clea- 
ving curse of folly, the agonies and 
transports of baffled or requited love, 
and all the host of undistinguishable 
passions that often storm the soul of 
youth, and crowd into a few years as 
much delight and as much despair as 
is afterwards enjoyed or suffered be- 
tween twenty and the tomb. 

Now, it is pretty obvious, that in a 
book written on such principles, and 
by such an author, various faults of 
considerable magnitude, and of no un- 
frequent recurrence, will be found. 
For, in the first place, it is not always 
possible to escape in good time from 
the extreme levity, and the joyful ab- 
surdities of reckless boyhood or youth ; 
and in indulging, con amore, in such 
strains of description, a writer, with a 
keen sense of the frolicsome, the ludi- 
crous, and the piquant, must be in 

rpetual da: of offending, either 
by the untimely introduction of such 
mirthful topics, or by their undue pro- 
longation, or by “ a certain spice” of 
them remaining bebind, even after a 
serious, solemn, or affecting appeal has 
been made to the better and- higher 
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feelings. This, we think, frequently 
happens throughout these volumes. 
The current of d emotion is too 
Shongh tht book or diverted ; = al- 
e not, on that ac- 

count, be a less ue plitone of human 
life, nevertheless we expect human 
life, in all its varieties, to be some- 
thing different, in a work of imagina- 
tion, from what it is in reality. is 
author occasionally destroys his most 
com and powerful illusions, as if 
80, either on purpose to startle 

and lex, or because he himself 
really felt less at the time, than the 
readers, over whom his genius prevail- 
ed, and were more indifferent than they 
ever could be to the beings of his own 


creation. 

But farther —the humour—the wit 
—the fun and frolice—the grotesque 
and the ge pe a me sometimes shes 

out of , but not very 
ag All or if very good, yet 
not of a kind precisely which one 
is in the habit of meeting with in 
handsomely printed works in three 
thick volumes. Ever and anon our 
author waxeth facetious on other au- 
thors alive and merry like himself, 
deals out little biting and pinching 
ips modest, right and left, apparent- 
ty without malice or meditation, but in 
mere gaieté du ceur. When heisin such 
moods, whatever comes uppermost, 
out it goes, so that more than once we 
thought we were reading this Maga- 
zine, and that Regi Dalton was 
no. other than Christopher North, in 
the gown of an under-graduate. Per~ 
haps. the names of about. twenty living 
persons of eminence occur in a work 
which is one “ove fiction, and it is 
impossible. to tell. how strange is the 
elite! of tes flesh-and-blood gentle- 
men. or drinking, or sitting on 
chee. or being i ~ 
toms. 
reality, and truth, and faith over 
the narrative, it breaks the spell most 
teazingly, and more than once we have 
laid down our volume with a ‘ says a 
frown to asmile,” ratherangry at being 
bammed and trotted by thiscapricious, 

wayward, and incurable quizzer. 

To be done, for the nt, with 
our enumeration of faults, we must 
take. the liberty of hinting to this au- 
thor, that, in the midst of his power- 
ful, eloquent, and idiomatic English, 

he, too often, lets slip words, phrases, 
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expression, 

upon the coarse and vulgar— 
grate upon the ear at least, if not upon 
the mind, and ramen rapa be 
pl ay dof ot midst. 
overwhelming or exquisite if 
tions. Perhaps pices Nera of the ts 
perry ra in a style so natural, bold, 
and flowing; but the tend to 
sow of ieaat bo anienslial panier 
offended by such macule in his 

, we shall present him 
a list of those in the present, 

wi 

correct, while p he wilt 
others to remain, that they may 
nish matter for philol 
to the “influential” writersin the New 


lites 


| 


i 


‘Monthly, and ied periodical lights 


of our sou i 

The of this original and 
pow writer, is to paint a bold 
portrait of the Ban a well-born, 
po phat oy nglishman. Heis not 
to i any very conspicuous 
or Tcommanding elowation, to bring 
over, and around him, the pride, 


any strong 
ing, the 
would not, in- many respects, be 
tremely interesting. 
the workings of heart and: spirit, ‘an 
the formation and fluctuation: of cha- 
—— it Lian ray om exhibit not 
a few impressive’ interesting, 
haps striking and remarkable ick. 
dents, either in itself, or intin 
connected with it, or with the fates: 
fortunes of other families: Accord. 
ingly, Reginald Dalton is: represented 
as the son of @ country rector, and 
we are first made acquainted with him, 
while yet living under the loving tui- 
tion of: his: father, a widower, whose 
heart was’ wholly bound up in Regi- 
nald, his only son. During half of 
the first volume, we become so fér 
acquainted with this retired’ evele- 
siastic, and his concerns, as to feet tid 
ordinary interest both in him‘and Ré 
ginald: We learn that an ample avid 
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old estate, Grypherwast- 
Hall, will ; ly, (if there is no foul 
play, of likelihood of which, how- 
ever, there are some hints thrown 
out,) become the rightful possession 
of our young hero. And we must 
say, that although of late years, pro- 
perty in. lands or gold has become 
somewhat too frequently the founda- 
tion of the interest and incidents of 
fictitious compositions, yet, in this 
imstance; many extremely interesting 
feeli are collected rownd it, and 
we are made very early in the story 
saben desire, and pray, that our 
» the Daltons, may one day get 
possession of Grypherwast, and its 
ious and.well-cultivated farms of 
“wheat land. Reginald is un- 
ageme a fine youth, from the little 
we see of him ; and Mr Dalton’s ap- 
arance, manner, conversation, pur- 
suits,’and character, are revealed to 
us by the touches of a master’s hand. 
is something earnestly, calmly, 

and yet deeply affecting in the elegant 
-and still seclusion of the life of the me- 
‘lancholy scholar and gentleman, over 
“whom the shadow of solicitude 
cand fear for an only son just, about 
to. leave him for the first time, and 
over whose future prospects a dark- 
Mess.seems to hang, which yet may pos- 


sibly be dispelled. * An air of pensive 
‘elegance breathes over the beautiful 
wi of Lianwell, and, without ef- 


fort of any kind, the author has suc- 
ceeded in making most pathetic and 
affecting the yearning affection of the 
‘pious and widowed father, and the 
reverential leve of his yet unstained 
and innocent son. 

\. We cannot but give one extract 
from this part of the history. Regi- 
nald had, by clandestinely reading a 
forbidden book, come to the know- 
Jedge of his being in the line of heir- 
dom to Grypherwast,—and his plea- 
‘sure in knowing this is dashed by the 
conviction that he had disobliged his 
father’s commands. 

+" Reginald had read this last para- 
gtaph, I take it, a dozen times over— 
-then ruminated on its contents—and then 
-Feturned to it again with yet undiminished 
interest ; and the book was, in short, still 
lying open before him, when he heard 
-the sound of his father’s approach. The 
-Wicar seemed to be trotting at a pretty 
dbrisk pace ;.and, without taking time to 
net the bey obeyed his first impulse, 
which. was to tie up the parcel again, so 


(Jan. 
as to conceal that he had looked into the 
book. 

“It was not that Reginald felt any 
consciousness of having done wrong in 
opening this packet—that he laboured 
under any guilty shame—that he .was 
anxious to escape from the detection of 
meanness. Had twenty letters, addressed 
to his father, been lying before him with 
their seals broken, he was entirely inca- 
pahle of looking into one of them. He 
had had, at the moment when he opened 
the packet, no more notion, intention, or 
suspicion of violating confidence, or in- 
truding upon secrecy, than he should 
have had in taking down any given vo- 
lume from the shelves of his father’s li- 
brary. His feeling simply was, that he 
hastily indeed, and almost involuntarily, 
but still by his own act, put himself in 
possession of a certain piece of know- 
ledge, which, for whatever reason, his.pa- 
rent had deemed it proper to withhold 
from him. To erase the impression that 
had been made on his mind, on his me- 
mory, was impossible ; but to save his 
father the pain of knowing that any, such 
impression had been made there, appear- 
ed to be quite possible ; and so, without 
taking time to balance remoter conse- 
quences or contingencies, Reginald fol- 
lowed, as I have said, the first. motion of 
a mind, the powers of which had hither- 
to acknowledged the almost, undivided 
sway of paternal influence, and from no 
motive but one of filial tenderness for 
his father’s feelings, he endeavoured, as 
well as he could, to restore to the packet 
its original appearance. 

* Having done so, he awaited his en- 
trance quietly, with a book in his hand. 
Dinner was served up shortly afterwards, 
and they quitted the library together, 
without Mr Dalton’s having taken any 
notice of the packet. 

* Soon after the repast was concluded, 
he rose from the table, and Reginald 
heard him re-enter the library by bimself. 
Perhaps haif an hour might have elapsed, 
when he rung his bell, and the boy heard 
him say to the servant who obeyed the 
summons, ‘ Go to Master Reginald, and 
tell him 1 want to. speak with him.’— 
There was something in the manner of 
his saying these words that struck Regi- 
nald at the moment as unusual ; but the 
man delivered his message with a smiling 
face, and he persuaded himself, ere he 
rose to attend his father, that this must 
haye been merely the work of his own 
imagination. 

“* When he entered the library, how- 
ever, he perceived, at one glance, that 
there was heaviness mn his father’s brow, 
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‘ Reginald,’ he sat, in a low tone of voice, 
* I fear you have been guilty of deceit— 
you have been trying to deceive your fa- 
ther, my boy—Is it not so?’ 

“ Reginald could not bear the serious- 
ness of his looks, and threw his eyes up- 
on the table before him; he saw the 

lying open there, and then again 
Lew Mr Dalton’s eye, felt himself to 
be blushing intensely. 

“¢ You need not speak, Reginald,’ he 
proceeded, ‘ I see how it is. Look, sir, 
there was a letter in this packet when 
you opened it, and you dropt it on the 
floor as you were it again. It 
is not your opening the packet that I com. 
plain of, but when you tied these cords 
again, you were telling a lie to your fa- 
ther—Yes, Reginald, you have told a lie 
this day. I would fain hope it is the first 

ever told—I pray God it may be the 
! What was your motive ? 

“ Poor id stood trembling be- 
fore him—alas ! for the misery of deceit ! 
Conscious though he was that he had 
meant no scious though he 


was that had he loved his father less ten- 
derly, had he revered him less awfully, 
he should have escaped this rebuke at 
least—his tongue was tied, and he could 
not muster courage enough even to at- 
tempt vindicating himself by the truth. 


 Involuntarily he fell upon his knee, 
but Mr Dalton instantly bade him rise 


“ ¢ Nay, nay, Reginald, kneel not to 
me. You humble yourself here, not for 
the sin, but the detection. Retire to 
your chamber, my boy, and kneel there 
to Him who witnessed your offence at the 
moment it was committed.” He waved 
his hand as he said so, and Reginald 
Dalton for the first time quitted his fa- 
ther’s presence with a bleeding heart. 

“ By this time the evening was some- 
whatadvanced ; but there was still enough 
of day-light remaining to make him feel 
his bed-chamber an unnatural place for 
being in. He sat down and wept like a 
child by the open window, gazing inertly 
now and then through his tears upon the 
beautiful scenery, which had heretofore 
ever appeared in unison with a serene 
and happy spirit. With how different 
eyes did he now contemplate every well- 
known feature of the smiling landscape ! 
How dull, dead, oppressive, was the calm 
of sunset—how melancholy the slow and 
inaudible waving of the big green boughs 
—how intolerable the wide steady splen- 
dour of the lake snd western sky! 

“‘T hope there is no one, who, from 
the strength and sturdiness of his man- 
hood, can cast back an unmoved eye up- 

Vou. XV. 
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“ But he had not slept long ere he was 
awakened, , but gentl, , by a soft 
trembling Kies on Ks Snakes heaton. 
ed his eyes, and saw Mr Dalton stand- 
ing near his bed-side in his i 
The star-light, that shewed the outline 
of the figure, came from behind, so that 
the boy could not see his father’s face, 
and he lay quite quiet on his pillow. 

“ In a little while Mr Dalton turned 
away—but ere he did so, the boy heard 
distinctly, amidst the midnight silence, a 
whiper of God bless my child | —~ 
felt that his father had not been able to 
sleep without blessing him—he felt the 

influence fall upon his spirit 
gillian cuenta 
again lightly softly into his repose.” 
re 
ing as this in first *#o 
hundred pages of the first volume, but 
sprightliness is their’ ing charac- 
= We pad gre gaa St weed 

e personages, male and female, who 
are afterwards to in the history. 
But we never write an abstract 
of anything, nor, if we could, would it 
now benefit our readers, for the merit 
of this book is not in the story, but 
in the sentiments, the situations, the 
descriptions, and the characters. 

At page 187, Reginald Dalion leaves 
Lancashire for Oxford, in the Admiral 
Nelson coach, which is for a few stages 
driven by his friend Frederick Chis- 
pr Lay = i 

ysa in 
reapers = 
sor $0 Guid tislading-egenielie 
set, is given somewhat at too 
length, but with infinite spirit ; and 
we are made acquainted with another 
Oo 
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of the chief dramatis 
, W.S. Edin a 
carle,—weought rather to say,a know~ 
ing knave,—who in good time deve- 
lopes out into.a character most forbid- 
ding and formidable. The insides talk 
away ina very amusing manner, and 
we were just going to quote a bit of 
bam and balderdash from their various 
argumentations, and wranglings, and 
a when we came suddenly on 
following description of an Eng- 
lish . We quote it as a stri- 
king example of the sudden splendour 
of imagination with which this writer 
often ge up what he beholds, whe- 
ther it be a mental or material vision, 


in Mr 
wky 


and ‘the ‘capricious wilfulness with 
which he as suddenly flings himself 
away from it, and turns off to other 
i of a lower, and even ludicrous 
ind, but which, notwithstanding, are 
made, by the power of genius, to blend, 
without offence, in the richness or 
nagnificence of the picture. 
., “* Never had Reginald opened his eyes 
on that richest—and perhaps grandest, 
too—of all earthly prospects, a mighty 
English plain, until he saw it in all its 
rfection from the Hill of Haynam, that 
spot where Charles Edward, according to 
local tradition, stood rooted below a 
sycamore, and gazing with a fervour of 
admiration, which even rising despair 
could not check, uttered the pathetic ex- 
clamation,—‘ Alas! this is England,’ 
The boundless spread of beauty and of 
grandeur—for even hedges and hedge- 
rows are woven by distance inte the 
semblanee of one vast wood—the appa- 
sep ease—the wealth—the splendour— 
‘the limitless magnificence—the minute 
elaborate comfort—the picturesque villa- 
e busy towns—the embosomed 
‘spires—the stately halls—the ancestral 
groves—everything, the assemblage of 
which stamps ‘ England herself alone’ 
—they all lay before him, and there need- 
ed no ‘ Alas!” to preface his confession. 
‘But as to the particulars, are they not 
‘written in John Britton, F.A.S. ?—And 
who is it that hes not seen all that Re- 
ginald saw, just as well as he ? Who is 
not acquainted with the snug unpretend- 
ing little inns, with their neatly papered 
parlours, and prints of Hambletonian and 
Lord Granby, and handy waiters, and 
waiting-maids, and smiling 
landladies, and bowing landlords, and good 
dinners smoking in sight of the stopping 
eoach ? and the large noisy bustling inns, 
with travellers’ rooms full of saddle-bags 
and dread-noughts, and tobacco-smoke 


Reginald Dalton. 


Caan: 


and Welsh-rabbits, enormous hams and 
jugs of porter, and stained ne 

and. dog-eared Directories, and chatter- 
ing, joking, «waiter-awing bagmen, and 
civil contemplative Quakers, 


ade 


and the eharming airy country towns 
‘near a shady grove and a murmuring 
brook,’ with cleanly young girls seen 
over the Venetian blinds, in the act. of 
rubbing comfortable old fellows’ bald pates 
-—and other comfortable old fellows just 
mounting their easy pad-nags to ride out 
a mile—and other cleanly young girls 
laying the tablecloth for ‘ roast mutton, 
rather than ven’son or teal?’—and the 
filthy large towns, with manufactories 
and steam-engines, and crowded sloppy 
streets, and doctors’ bottles, * green and 
blue,’ in the windows? and the stately 
little cities, with the stately little parsons 
walking about them, two or three abreast, 
in well-polished shoes, and blameless silk 
aprons some of them, and grand old 
ehurches, and spacious well-built . closes, 
and trim gardens, and literary spinsters ? 
—We have all of us seen these things— 
and they are all of them good in their se- 
veral ways. We have all been at such 
places as Preston, and Manchester, and 
Birmingham, and Litchfield. We have all 
seen statesman Brougham’s paddock, and 
listened to 

* Long-Preston Peggy to Proud-Preston went, 

For to see the bould rebels it was her intent.’ 
We have.all heard of Whitaker’s History, 
and the late Dr Ferrier, and the Literary 
and Philosophical Society of the ‘ Man- 
cunian Mart.’ We have all admired Soho, 
and pin-making, and Chantry’s bust of° 
James Watt. We have all heard of Anna 
Seward, and sighed over her lines on the 
death of Major André; and sympathized 
with the indignation of Richard Lovell 
Edgeworth, Esq, at the ‘damned good- 
natured friend,’ who asked across the 
table for Mrs Edgeworth and the babies, 
just when he and Anna were opening the 
trenches of their flirtation. And we have 
all seen the house where Samuel John- 
son’s father sold books ; and many of us 
have (like Reginald) walked half-a-mile 
farther, on purpose to see the willow 
whieh ‘ Surly Sam’ himself pianted in 
Tetsy’s daughter’s garden. And we have 
all been at Stratford-upon-Avon, and 
written our names in black lead upon the 
wall, and heard that old body that says 
she is Shakespeare’s great-great-great- 
great - great-great -grand - niece- in - law, 
spout the opening scene of her ‘ WavER- 
LOO, a TRAGEDY." 
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But the ent has at Inst received say roto} 
And I ce my seat for vy vored @ Wight. 
Farewell, farewell, dear Kate,’ d&c, 

. © If you have ever cconiead to travel 
that road about the end of October, you 
have probably seen:a great deal even of 
the more transitory and occasional sort 
of things that fell under the inspection of 
Reginald and his companions. You have 
probably observed abundance of rosy- 
cheeked old Staffordshire parsons, in grey- 
worsted stockings, seeing their sons into 
the Oxford-bound coach, just below the 
rectory ha-ha. You have been annoyed 
with the troops of empty, talking, conse- 
quential, beardless ‘ men,’ chattering to 
each other about ‘ First Class’ and ‘ Se- 
cond. Class’-—Sir Roger Newdigate’s 
prize-poem—the Dean of Christchurch 
——Coplestone’s pamphlets—and the Bra- 
zen-nose Eight-oar. You have been amu- 
sed with the smug tutors, in tight stock- 
ing pantaloons and gaiters, endeavouring 
to shew how completely they can be easy, 
well-bred, well-informed. men of the 
world, when they have not their masters’ 
gowns upon their backs—hazarding a jo- 
cular remark, perhaps, even to an under- 
graduate the one moment, and biting 
their lips, and drawing themselves up, the 
moment. after, You have been distrest 
with their involuntary quotations from 
Joe Miller and the Quarterly Review ; 
and if you have taken a second ‘ cheerer’ 
with them, after supper, you may have 
been regaled with some classical song 
out of the Sausage—‘ the swapping, 
swapping Mallard’—or, . 


¢ Yonge brave boys, one and all I bespeak 


In due celebration of William of Wickham ; 
aennatinanamamiaeeeenmeies, 
That old Billy Wickham was a very fine fel- 
low,’ &e. 
“ You have not, indeed, it is most 
probable, enjoyed the advantage of hear- 
ing and seeing all these fine things in 
company With a sturdy Presbyterian 
ning one grim and ghastly 
caf the time, reviling all things, 
despising all things, and puffing himself 
up with all things; but, nevertheless, you 
would in all likelihood think a fuller de- 
scription no better than a bore.” 

At last the Admiral Nelson sto 
before the Angel Inn, and Reginald 
Dalton is in Oxford. Madam de Stael, 
and the reverend Mr Eustace, and 
Forsyth the school-master, and man ny 
ton and scores of other blue-legge 
people, have informed the world in 
print, how they felt when first they 


perior—not equal to the fa 
and unambitious burst eee beauti-~ 
ful, august, and at a 


«se Tax not en eiaee the 
With ill-match’d 


(Albeit labouring 

Of white-robed a 
And glorious work of fine intelligence, 

** So says (0 ! si sic omnia /) a great li- 
ving poet; and, im truth, a very prosaic 
animal must he be, who for the first time 
traverses that noble and ancient City of 
the Muses, without acknowledging the 
influences of the Genius Loci; and ne- 
Ver Was man or youth less ambitious of 
resisting such influences than Reginald 
Dalton. ‘Born and reared in a wild se- 
questered province, he had never seen any 
great town of any sort, until he began the 
journey, now just about to be coneluded. 
Almost’at the same hour of the preeeding 
evening, he had entered Birmingham; 
and what a contrast was here! No dark 
narrow brick lanes, crowded with: wag- 
gons—no flaring shop-windows, passed 
and repassed by jostling multitudes—no 
discordant cries, no sights’ of ' ‘tumult, no 
ring of anvils—everything wearing’ the 
impress of a grave, peaceful stateliness—. 
hoary towers, antique battlements, airy 
porticos, majestic colonnades, following 
each other in endless succession on either 
side—lofty poplars and elms ever and 
anon lifting their heads against the sky, 
as if from the heart of those magnificent 
seclusions—wide, spacious, solemn streets 
—everywhere a monastic stillness anda 
Gothic grandeur.—Excepting now and 
then some solitary gowned man pacing 
slowly in the moonlight, there was net's 
soul in the High-street ; nor, excepting 
here and there a lamp twinkling in ‘some 
high lonely tower,’ where some one.might, 
or might not, be ‘ unsphering the spirit of 
Plato,’ was there to shew that 
the venerable buildings which lined it 
were actualiy inhabited.” 


At the Angel Inn, Mr Macdonald 
introduces Reginald to Mr Keith, a 
Scotchman and a Roman. Catholic 
priest settled in Oxford, who after~ 
wards proves one of the most 
and most old men in the 
world. These cronies use towards 
each other the. privilege of ancient 
friendship, or at least of old acquaint- 
anceship, and. several rallies occur im 





; and well he might, for 
al and terrible picture 


“ * Well, sir, we did get on,’ he pro- 
ceeded; ‘ and we got on bravely and 
gaily too, for a time, till all at once, sirs, 
the Bauer-knecht, that rode before us, 
halted. The mist, you will observe, had 
been clearing away pretty quickly on the 
right hand, but it was dark enough to- 

the front, and getting darker and 
darker ; but we thought nought on’t till 
the boy pulled up. i i 
herr !’ ctted the fellow, ‘1 am afraid I 
hear the water.’ He stopt for a moment, 
and then said, ‘ Stay you for a moment 
where you are, and I'll soon see whether 
we are right.” With that, off he went, 
as if the devil was at his tail; and we, 
what could we do—we stood like two 
stocks—and poor little Ellen, she locked 
into my face so woefully, that I wisaed to 
God we were both safe in the blackest 
hole of Bieche. In short, I suppose he 
had not galloped half a bow-shot, ere we 
quite lost sight of the fellow, but for se- 
veral minutes more we could hear his 
horse’s hoofs on the wet sand. We lost 
that too—and then, sirs, there came ano- 
ther sound, but what it was we could not 
at first. bring ourselves to understand. 
Ellen stared me in the face again, with a 
look, you may swear ; and, ‘ Good 
said she at last, ‘ I am certain it’s 
uncle ??—* No, no!’ said I, ‘ lis- 
! I’m sure you are deceived.’ 
and listened, and so did I, 

; and, in a moment, 
strong breath of wind, and 
mist driving, and we heard 
heaving and rushing of the 
Ride, ride, my dear uncle,’ 
‘or we are lost ;’ and off we 
galloping as hard as we could 
the waves. My horse was ra- 
nger one of the pair, but at 
began to pant below me, and 
the mist dropt down again 
and thicker right and left, and I 
up in a new terror, lest we should 
separated ; but Ellen was alongside in 
& moment, and, faith, however it was, she 
had more calmness with her than I could 
muster, She put out her hand, poor girl, 
and grasped mine, and there we remained 
for, I dare say, two or three minutes, our 
horses, both of them, quite blown, and we 
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knowing no more than the man in the 
moon where we were, either by the vik 
lage or our headland.’ 

“ The old gentleman paused for a mo- 
ment, and then went on in a much lower 
tone—‘ I feel it all as if it were now, sirs; 
I was like a man bewildered in a dream. 
T have some dim sort of remembrance of 
my beast pawing and plashing with his 
fore feet, and looking down and seeing 
some great slimy eels—never were such 
loathsome wretches—twisting and twirl- 
ing on the sand, which, by the way, was 
more water than sand ere that time. I 
also recollect a screaming in the air, and 
then a flapping of wings close to my ear 
almost, and then a great cloud of the sea- 
mews driving over us away into the heart 
of the mist. Neither of us said anything, 
but we just began to ride on again, though, 
God knows, we knew nothing of whither 
we were going; but we stil] kept hand in 
hand. We rode a good space, till that 
way also we found ourselves getting upon 
the sea ; and so round and round, till we 
were at last convinced the water had 
completely hemmed us all about. There 
were the waves trampling, trampling to- 
wards us, whichever way we turned our 
horses’ heads, and the mist was all this 
while thickening more and more ; and if 
a great cloud of it was dashed away now 
and then with the wind, why, sirs, the 
prospect was but the more rueful, for the 
sea was round us every way. Wide and 
far we could see nothing but the black 
water, and the waves leaping up here and 
there upon the sand-banks. 

«¢ Well, sir, the poor dumb horses, 
they backed of themselves as the waters 
came gushing towards us. Looking 
round, snorting, snuffing, and pricking 
their ears, the poor things seemed to be 
as sensible as ourselves to the sort of con- 
dition we were all in; and while Ellen’s 
hand wrung mine more and more closely, 
they also, one would have thought, were 


‘always shrinking nearer and nearer to 


each other, just as they had had the same 
kind of feelings. Ellen, I cannot tell you 
what her behaviour was. I don’t believe 
there’s a bold man in Europe would have 
behaved so well, sirs. Her cheek was 
white enough, and her lips were as white 
as if they had never had a drop of blood 
in them; but her eye, God bless me! 
after the first two or three minutes were 
over, it was as clear as the bonniest blue 
sky ye ever looked upon. I, for my part, 
I cannot help saying it, was, after a little 
while, more grieved, far more, about her 
than myself. Iam an old man, sirs, and 
what did it signify? but to see her at 


blithe seventeen—-But, however, why 
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should 1 make many words about all that ? 
I screamed, and and better 
screamed, but she only squeezed my hand, 
and shook:her head, as if it was all of no 
avail. I had shouted till I was as hoarse 
as a raven, and was just going to give up 
all farther thoughts of making any exer- 
tion ; for, in truth, I began to feel be- 
numbed and listless all over, my friends 
—when we.hearda gun fired. We heard 
it quite distinctly, though the mist was so 
thick that we could see nothing. I cried 
then; you may suppose how I cried ; and 
Ellen too, though she had never opened 
her Jips before, cried as lustily as she 
could, Again the gun was fired, and 
again we answered at the top of our 
voices; and then, God bless me !—was 
there ever such a moment? We heard 
the ing of the oars, and a strong 
breeze lifted the mist like a curtain from 
before us, and there was a boat—a jolly 
ten-oar boat, sheering right through the 
waters towards us, perhaps about a couple 
of ,hundred yards off. A sailor on the 
bow hailed and cheered us; but you may 
imagine how far gone we were, when I 
tell you that I scarcely took notice it was 
in ENGLIsH the man cried to us. 

“< In five minutes we were safe on 
board. They were kind, as kind as could 
be—good jolly English boys, every soul 
of them. Our boor lad was sitting in the 
midst of them with a brandy bottle at his 
head ; and, poor soul, he had need enough 
of comfort, to be sure, for to Heligoland 
he must. go—and three horses lost, of 
course—besides the anxiety of his friends, 

“ ¢ I¢ was a good while ere I got my 
thoughts anyways collected about me, 
Ellen, poor thing, sat close nestled be- 
side me, shaking all over like a leaf. But 
yet it was she first spoke to me, and 
upon my soul, I think her face was more 
woeful than it had ever been when we 
were in our utmost peril; it was a sore 
sight truly, that had made it so, and the 
poor lassie’s heart was visibly at the burst- 
ing. ‘There were our two horses—the 
poor dumb beasts—what think ye of it? 
—there they were, both of them, swim- 
ming just by the stern of the boat. And 
our honest Bauer, God bless me! the 
tears were running over his face while he 
looked at them; and by and by one of 
the poor creatures made an exertion and 
came off the side of the boat where the 
lad sat, quite close to ourselves, with an 
imploring look and a whining cry that cut 
me to the very heart. Ellen sat and sob- 
bed by me, but every now and then she 
bolted, up, and it was all I could do to 
hold her in her place, At last the poor 
beast pee, two or three | ‘violent 
plunges, and reared himself half-way out 
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one loud, shrill ery, I never heard 
terrible sound since I was born, and a 
he drifted astern of us.—We saw him 
ter a very little while had passed, going’ 
quite passively the way the current was 
running, the other had done so just bes 
fore ; but I’ve been telling you a very long 
story, and perhaps you’!] think about very 
little matters too. As for ourselves, ‘we 
soon reached one of the that 
Sir George Stuart had sent to fetch off 
the brave Brunswickers ; and thovigh the 
rascally Danes kept firing at'us in a most 
cowardly manner, whenever we wefe 
obliged to come near their side on the 
tack, they were such miserable hands at 
their guns, that not one shot ever came 
within fifty yards of one vessel that was 
there. It would have been an easy mat- 
ter to have burnt Bremerlee about their’ 
ears, but the Duke was anxious’ to have 
his poor fellows in their quarters—God 
knows, they had had a sore campaign one 
way and another—and so we ‘only gave” 
ser dine Get ie cnet nanos 
ping about upon the sand, and'so 
them all, and got safe out of the 
We reached Heligoland next day,’ ‘and 
then, you know, we were at home among 
plenty of English, and Ellen nursed‘my — 
rheumatics: and a8 sooftas I was ableé to 
move, we came over in one of the Kir 
packets, and here we are, alive and ki 
oo will say it’ once more—in merry 
Eng ~ 
Shortly after, an infernal row takes 


amelling which never afterwards .is to 
from his brain-—-and 
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strings, nor stirred the blood in the 
veins of youth. 

“ A soft female voice said from with: 

in, ‘ Who’s there ?” 

me ‘It’s me, my darling,’ answered the 
old man, and the door was opened. A 
young girl, with a candle in her hand, 
appeared in the entrance, and uttered 
something anxious)y and quickly ina lan- 
guage which Reginald did not understand, 
‘ Mein susses kind,’ he answered=*'my 
bonny lassie, it’s a mere scart, just'# flea~ 
bite—I’m all safe and sound, thanks to 
this young gentleman.—Mr Dalton, al- 
low me to have the honout of preseriting 
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you to my niece, Miss Hesketh. . Miss 
Hesketh, Mr Dalton. But wé shall all 
be better acquainted hereafter, I trust.’ 

“ The old man shook Reginald most 

i by the hand, and repeating 
his request that he should go instantly 
home, he entered the house—the door 
was closed—and Reginald stood alone 
upon the way. The thing had past ina 
single instant, yet when the vision with- 
drew, the boy felt as if that angel-face 
could never quit his imagination. So fair, 
so pensive—yet so sweet and light a 
smile—such an air of hovering, timid 
grace—such a clear, soft eye—such raven 
silken tresses beneath that flowing veil— 
never had his eye beheld such a creature 
—it was as if he had had one momentary 
glimpse into some purer, happier, love- 
lier world than this. 

“ He stood for some moments rivetted 
to the spot where this beautiful vision 
had gleamed upon him. He looked up 
and saw, a3 he thought, something white 
at one of the windows—but that too was 
gone; and, after a little while, he began 
to walk back slowly into the city. He 
could not, however, but pause again for 
a moment when he reached the bridge’; 
the tall fair tower of Magdalene appeared 
80 exquisitely beautiful above its circling 
groves,—and there was something so 
soothing to his imagination, (pensive as 
it was at the moment,) in the dark flow 
of the Charwell gurgling below him with- 
in its fringe of willows. He stood lean- 
ing over the parapet, enjoying the solemn 
loveliness of the scene, when of a sud- 
den, the universal stillness was disturbed 
once more by a clamour of rushing feet 
and impetuous voices.” 

Reginald is sinking down through 
dream and vision, and love has in a 


peri 


ginative joy. - i - 
enced boy from his father’s study, 
where he lived till eighteen years 
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below the shadows of the mag 
nificent towers of Oxford by the sud- 
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den and passionate perception of over- 
powering beauty. Was this fair crea- 
ture, seen but for a moment, and then 
shut up from him in the silence and 
* golitude of that old man’s cell, the 
fearless one who had so behaved in 
that dreadful night of the sea-storm ? 
These and other thoughts were ren- 
dering Reginald unaware of the beauty 
of Magdalen Tower and the moonlight 
and heavens, when his love- 
dream. was broken in upon—by the 
revival of a row, 
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“* He was hailed by the olii cry, 
* Town or Gown?’ when he came neat 
them ; but before he could make any an« 
swer, Frederick Chisney reeled from the 
midst of the group, and exclaimed, sei« 
zing him by the collar, ‘Oh you dogy 
where have you been hiding yourself? I 
ealled at both the Star and the King’s 
Arms for you—Here, my hearties, here’s 
my gay young freshman — here’s my 
Westmoreland Johuny Raw’—he went 
on, hickuping between every word— 
*here’s my friend, Reginald Dalton, boys, 
we’ll initiate him in style.’ 

“ Reginald was instantly surrounded 
by a set of young fellows, all evidently 
very much flustered with wine, who sa- 
luted him with such violent shaking of 
hands, as is only to be expected from the 
* Baccho pleni,’ or acquaintances of ten 
years’ standing.” 

Gentle reader! pardon us while we 
lay down the pen, and indulge in some 
tender recollections. We have done 
s0—we wipe away the tears from our 
eyes—and present you with the affect- 
ing passage which has so overwhelmed 
us with a crowd of delightful remem- 
brances. 

** In short, by this time the High. 
street of Oxford exhibited a scene as dif- 
ferent from its customary solemnity and 
silence, as it is possible to imagine. Con- 
ceive several hundreds of young men in 
caps, or gowns, or both, but all of them, 
without exception, wearing some part of 
their academical insignia, retreating be- 
fore a band rather more numerous, made 
up of apprentices, journeymen, labourers, 
bargemen—a motley mixture of every 
thing that, in the phrase of that classical 
region, passes under the generic name of 

Several casual disturbances had 
occurred in different quarters of the town, 
a thing quite familiar to the last and all 
preceding ages, and by no means uncom- 
mon even in those recent days, whatever 
may be the case now. Of the host of 
youthful academics, just arrived for ‘the 
beginning of the- term, a considerable 
number had, as usual, been quartered for 
this night in the different inns of the city. 
Some of these, all full of wine and mis- 
chief, had first rushed out and swelled a 
mere passing scuffle into something like 
a substantial row. Herds of the town- 
boys, on the other hand, had been rapi 
assembled by the magic influence of their 
accustomed war-cry. The row once form- 
ed into regular shape in The Corn-mar- 
ket, the clamour had penetrated walls, 
and overleapt battlements ; from College 
to College the madness had spread and 
flown, Porters had been knocked down 
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in one quarter, irén-bound gates forced 
in another, and the rope-ladder, and the 
sheet-ladder, and the headlong leap, had 
all been put into requisition, with as much 
eager, frantic, desperate zeal, as if every 
old monastic tower had been the scene 
of an unquenchable fire, every dim clois- 
tered quadrangle of a yawning earthquake. 
In former days, as I have asserted, such 
things were of familiar occurrence. There 
is an old rhyme which says, 
* Chronica si penses, cum pugnent Oxonienses, 
Post aliquot menses, volat ira per Angliginenses.’ 
Had such disturbances been interpreted 
as pugna, England could never have en- 
joyed five years of peace since she was 
the kingdom of kingdoms. But.it was 
not so; they were regarded as but the 
casual effervescences of juvenile spirit, 
and no serious consequences ever attach- 
ed or attributed to their occurrence.+ 
“But to our story. Chisney and his 
companions, the wine of the Black Bear 
of Woodstock still fuming in their brains, 
were soon in the midst of the retreating 
togati; and our friend Reginald, drest in 
the splendid attire of a Doctor of Physic, 
could scarcely, under all the circumstan- 
ces, be blamed for following their gui- 
dance. Jem) Brank stuck close to the 
party, wielding in his fist the fine gold- 
headed cane of Mr Alderman Plumridge. 
At the same instant, a dozen or two of 
stout young fellows rushed out from 
Queen’s and University, and the front 
began to stand firm once more; while 
the animating shouts of these new allies 
were heard with fear and dismay by their 
assailants, who never doubted that the 
whole of New College had turned out, 
and who had on many former occasions 
been taught abundantly, that the eléves 
of William of Wickham can. handle the 
single-stick with as much grace as evet 
their great founder did the wreathed cro-~ 
sier. 
“Tt was now that a terrible conflict en- 
sued—@ conflict, the fury of which might 
have inspired lightness, vigour, and elas- 
ticity, even into the paragraphs of a Ben- 
tham, or the hexameters of a Southey— 
had either or both of these eminent per- 
sons been there to witness—better still 
had they been there to partake in, the 
genial phrenzy. It was now that ‘ The 
Science’ (to use the language of Thala- 
ba) ‘ made itself to be felt.’ It was now 
that (in the words of Wordsworth) ‘the 
power of cudgels was a visible thing.’ 
It was now that many a gown covered, 
as erst that of the Lady Christabelle, 
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A igh ee Patios see.’ 
It was now that there was no need for 
that pathetic apostrophe of another living 
Sonnetteer— 
yom 4 of low degree Y moar 
For it was now that the strong Bargeman 
of Isis, and the strong Batchelor of Bra- 
zen-nose, rushed together ‘ Jike two 
clouds with thunder laden,’ and that the 
old .reproach of ‘ Baculo potins,’ &e,s 
was for ever done away with. It was now. 
that the Proctor, even. the portly Proe-« 
tor, shewed that he had sat at the feet of 
other Jacksons besides Cyril;— 
‘ For he that came to preach, remained to play.’ 

* In a word, there was an elegant 
tussle, which lasted for five minutes, op~ 
posite to the side-porch of All-Souls, 
There the townsmen gave way ; but being, 
pursued with horrible oaths and blows as 
far as Carfax, they rallied again under the 
shadow of that sacred edifice ; and recei- 
ved there a welcome reinforcement from 
the purlieus of the Staffordshire Canal, 
and the ingenuous youth of Penny-far« 
thing Street. Once more the tide of war 
was turned; the gowned phalanx gave 
back—surly and slow, indeed, but. still 
they did give back. On rolled the ad~ 
verse and swelling tide with their ‘few. 
plain instincts and their few plain rules.’; 
At every College gate sounded, as the 
retreating band passed its venerable pre- 
cincts, the loud, the shrilly summons of 
—‘.Gown! Gown !’—while down each 
murky plebeian alley, the snoring mecha- 
nie doffed his night-cap to the alarum of 
—‘ Town! Town!’ Long and loud the 
tumult continued in its fearful rage, and 
much excellent work was accomplished. 
Long and lasting shall be the tokens of 
its wrath—long shall be the faces of 
Pegge, Wall, Kidd, (and light shall be 
their hearts,) as they walk their rounds 
to-morrow morning—long shall be the 
stately stride of Ireland, and long the 
clysterpipe of West—long and deep shall 
be the probing of thy skilful lancet, O 
Tuekwell ; and long shall all your bills be, 
and long, very long, shall it be ere some 
of them are paid. Yet, such the gracious 
accident, homicide was not. 

“ A third furious battle took place on 
that fair and spacious area which inter- 
venes between Magdalene’s reverend: 
front and the Botanic Garden. But the’ 
constables of the city, and the bull-dogs 
of the University, here at last uniting their 
forces, plunged their sturdy wedge into the’ 
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thickest masé of the confusion. Many, 
on both sides, were right glad of a de- 
cent excuse, and dispersion followed. But 
up towards Holywell, and down towards 
Love Lane, and away over the waters of 
Charwell toward St Clement’s parish, the 
war still lingered in fragments, and was 
renewed at intervais. 

“> Reginald, although a nimble and 
active young fellow, broad in the chest, 
narrow in the pelvis, thick in the neck, 
and lightsome in the region of the bread- 
basket, a good leaper, and a runner among 
ten thousand, was not, as has been for- 
merly mentioned, a fencer; neither was 
he a wrestler, nor a boxer, nor an expert 
hand at the baton. These were accom- 
plishments, of which, his education ha- 
ving, according to Mr Macdonald’s taunt, 
been ‘ negleckit,” he had yet received 
scarcely the slightest tincture. The con- 
Sequence was, that upon the whole, 
though his exertions were neither few nor 
far between, he was, if mauling were sin, 
fully more sinned against than sinning. 
The last thing he could charge his me- 
mory withal, when he afterwards endea- 
voured to arrange its ‘ disjecta fragmenta,’ 
was the vision of a brawny arm uplifted 
over against him, and the moon shedding 
her light very distinctly upon the red 
spoke of a eoach-wheel, with which that 
oe ram to be intimately connect- 


Reginald is not killed—but, fortu- 
nately, knocked down insensible—and 
next morning awakes in the house of 
—Mr Keith. What young man, with 
blood in his veins, or fibres in his 
heart, would not have thanked the 
stars that shone over the row that 
eventually seated him at the break- 
fast-table with such a éreature as He- 
len ees, Last night he had but 
a transient glimpse of moonlight 
beauty ; but now she smiles upon him 
steady and serene as the morning. 

* She spoke to him easily, kindly, 
gaily—praised him for his interference in 
Mr Keith’s favour—half-roguishly ques- 
tioned him about the after events of the 
evening—gave him playful little hints 
about the propriety of keeping out of 
such scrapes for the future; and all this 
she did in pure English, but with an ac- 
cent about which there was something 
not Jess distinctly foreign than there was 
in, the whole of her own appearance 
dress, and demeanour. A beautiful girl 
indeed she was—a smile of gentle fear- 
less innocence sat enthroned in her soft 
dark eyes; and if now and then a shade 


of pensiveness hovered over their droop-. 
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ing lids, tt was chased in a moment by 
the returning radiance of that young and 
virgin glee. Her rich raven tresses 
were gathered beneath a silken net upon 
the back part of her head, leaving the 
fair open front entirely unshaded ; and 
this, together with the style of her dress, 
which was plainer, fuller, and infinitely 
more modest than was at that time fa- 
shionable among English ladies, and the 
little golden cross, hung from a rosdry 
of black beads about her neck, gave to 
the toute ensemble a certain grave and 
nun-like character—not perhaps the less 
piquant on account of the contrast which 
that presented to the cheerful and airy 
grace of her manners. There was such 
a total artlessness about everything Miss 
Hesketh said and did, that Reginald, al- 
though but little accustomed to the so- 
ciety of young unmarried ladies, and full 
enough of those indescribable feelings 
which generally render unsophisticated 
young people shy and reserved in their 
first intercourse with others of a different 
sex, could not withstand the charming 
fascination, but spoke and smiled im his 
turn as if they had been old acquaintance. 

“ How much of this ease on both 
sides might be the effect of the gay and 
kind old gentleman’s presence, 1 cannot 
pretend to say. In all such cases, the 
influence of a@ tertium quid is, without 
question, powerful; and the fact is cer- 
tain, that when, on a knock of rather 
alarming loudness coming to the door of 
the house, Mr Keith went out of the 
apartment in which they were sitting, 
the young couple, Jeft to themselves, be- 
came suddenly as reserved as they had 
the minute before been the reverse. 
They were both sitting in silence— 
trifling, the one with his tea-spoon, and 
the other with her rosary, when, after 
the interval of a’ minute or two, Mr 
Keith re-entered the parlour in company 
with Frederick Chisney.”’ 

This alternation between scenes of 
all the headlong and senseless violence 
of youth, rioting in the uncontrollable 
revelry of excited animal spirits, and 
others of beautiful repose, and of the 
first awakeni of the purest and 
most delightful of passions that can 

metrate the inmost soul, will no 

ubt startle, a no doubt startled, 
many grave, old, and young persons 
of both sexes ; but we how and be- 
lieve, that with real ‘‘ boys and vir- 
gins” it will stir and arouse the ima- 
gination and the heart. Through- 
out all these extraordinary movements, ’ 
too, one cannot help thinking of the 
wonder and astonis _ of Reginald 
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contrast to -and Semuatan 
a his go ater rein ! ‘What are 
ser eng Laney Laneashire—old Mrs Eli- 
zabeth— amr ays amiable Gri- 
malkin Barbara—the gouty, brand 
nosed Squire—my .butler—and the 
ioners at large?. ..A couple — 
ys have wrought strange an 
alteration on his spirit—his ae 
is already extended—his eye sees what 
before had no: visible existence—his 
ear has had notices of heavenly sounds 
—and Reginald, last week a mere 
boy, who wept to leave his father’s 
house, and the shadow of the elms 
under which he had played and walk- 
ed, and reail Virgil ‘and ‘Tacitus, and 
Homer and Demosthenes—for he was 
the son of a scholar—is now a man— 
for he has fought and bled in the wars 
of the Togati and Non-Pogati, ‘and 
seen her whom he is to remember 
ht and day a and for ever. 

d is in love, and his pure 
admiration of Helen’ Hesketh is in- 
creased by the common-place and dull 
ribaldry of his acquaintance Chisney, 
who sports his gibes on the old priest 
and this his pretty. niece. Chisney is 
one of those knowing and profound 
persons, who see evil,.or cause of sus- 
picion of evil, in every show of life, 
and all its most endearing and inno- 
cent relations, when,.the condition of 
that life is in some degree below their 
own. With such persons the vilest and 
most self-evident falsehoods are care- 
lessly or insolently taken for undenia- 
ble Po ae in ‘the simple, unsus- 
pecting, naturally gay and refined 
manners and ‘Gundien of this de- 
lightful girl, he can see nothing irre- 
San tn -wegaaetoer eae wall her liv- 
i n t.' ' Regi- 
pe mind tiaturally averts iteclf frown 
one who could thus think and sp 4, 
and in the he feels and h 
yes at such unmanly i edechtions, 

the generous boy shews how dear He- 
Jen Hesketh vc already become to 
pe pei etal e is to him, 
and the yision but of a day, he feels a 
word . against her reputation. like a 
wound to his own 
Reginald enters himself at * * * * 
College, and -we cannot refrain from 


uoting she piesar® of his college tu- 

ignorant ns, who 

prate about Oxford in the Edinburgh 
Vor. XV. 
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ei 


be utterly 
orming. 
sk to 


a, 

mage of the pale and rg 
cluse scholar in Sea citadel, 

“Mr Desict Hiesjovs of a College, 
was a man, the like of whom. it..would 
be in vain to seek for in England beyond’ 
the walls, of ,Oxford..or Cambridge, 
Though a keen and indefatigable student 
in his yery early years, he had, KA Tee the 
latter part of his residence at the Uniyer- 
sity as an Under-graduate, partaken. more 
in the. pleasures.than in the labours, of 
the place, His. behaviour in this respect 
had considerably irritated his father, who 
had formed extrav expectations | 
the precocious diligence of his .boyl 
He. left., England: for a season, .and.b 
forming an yaa vipuas Matrimonial cop- 
nection in a foreign,country, aggravated 
so deeply, his father’s.displeasure, that 
on the death of the old gentleman, which 
occurred very soon. afterwards, he found 
himself cut off from the. succession 
respectable family .estate, and left i ay 
world with no. better provision ya 
very, trifling annuity, . His, pretty 2 be 
Swiss did .not,live long, enough to 
much ofa burden to his slender resour 
ces.. She died abroad, and he, lenmeds. 
ately on his return to England, came back 
to Oxford a melancholy and disappointed 
man, 

« He was fortunate enough to. Obtain 
a fellowship in ~ - - College very soon 


? et fe a 
picture, the 


liits of reading became , 

his resource ;—and at length they « 
stituted his only one. The. head of. hi 
oun Coltan Tae sean. be OO eo 
ond. crannies 20it Ones 

room, formed,)of course of this 
vourites, came. to be quite. i 

him, _ In, short, he had now 

years lived the life of a: empe 
rate to abstenance, studious. ry, 
in utter solitude, de, without a ree 
companion. Years and years had glid 
over a head scarcely conscious of their 
lapse. Day after day. the same’ little 
walk had been taken exaetly at the same 
hour; the same silent servant had car- 
ried -in pi rOnaonags “the arrival ‘of a 
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what was the'last book of celebrity that 
had issued ae, OP the English press, ‘he 
Pals probably have named Burke's re- 
flections, or Johnson’ s Lives of the Poets: 


so véry 
and it is not improbable that Ke would 
Kiln wilting te 


‘to take a share in superintending 
education of the young gentlemen at 

bie cobees, but the Provoet and he hid 
part rs a8 we have seen, been friends, and 
dst abundance of more active compe- 
titors, it was nothing wonderful that he 
liad remained, for far the greater’ part of 
his time, destitute of pupils. Now and 


sich a duty imposed on him, he had ever 
ee it honestly and zealousiy; 
men like to be together 
gio ai Glass Toker labisar, sa 
as, in process of time, Mr Burton's lite- 
had grown to be, seldom 
was any one so ambitious of profiting by 
his'solitary instructions. His last: pupil 
had left college more than a year ago, 
‘and’ the ‘arrival of another was not only a 
thing M@together ‘unexpected, but—oecu- 
Sse ose in pechoting ba teleaaiee 
and very laborious work for the press, 
‘and every day more and more ed to 
was a thing of which, if he 
of it at all, he certainly had ne- 
t apres to be desirous. 
_ “ Altho 


Rs of his manhood 
' the habits of this 
Jeatned Reéluse ‘tad already stamped his 
something near a-kin to the 
of age. ‘His cheek’ was pale 
=P améd, for it was still bright, 
and ' contracted brows ; ‘his 
“seared with wrinkles, and 
_ @xtéeriuated' hand turned the 
io’ page, or guided the indefatiga- 
- Such was the appearance of 
long forgotten the living, 
‘only with the dead, whose 
i to him more than the sun, 
wor a been his chamber. 
es to which he had chiefly 
his ‘time were mathematical ; 


ge 


at 
Wie selca gore 


i 


He 


Toe 
ees 
i" 


a 


ae 


3 classical scholar of very high’ tank. | Of 
‘modern literature he was almost entirely 
‘ignorant. “It d have been difficult 
to pis ey English volume among every 
es the last ‘twenty years, OF all the 

and more transitory productions 

1 ‘were at the moment interesting 
Fomine tie he knew nd more’than 


writfen in an antedilu- 
ie Wetec f anybody had asked ‘him 


e there that had been publish- 


te long ete now, made himself 


Ea Pchete tet Rad both pa there © 


“undergt 
Freshmen are doomed, perhaps many 


have named them with a sneer, ‘ahd 
pointed in triuitiph to his Demosthenes 
or his Athena@us. “Such a character’ bere J 
be taken for'a mete piéce of funcy-work 

t how many are ‘there aiiiéng the in: 
mates of those venerable cloisters, ‘that, 
without having ‘either deserted “their 
Common Rooms, or earned premature 
ow tee among the ‘folios of ancient 

mes, are contented to know just as:lit- 
tle about all such matters as satisfied: Mr 
Barton ! 

* Of recent events, he knew almost as 
little as of recent books, Excepting 
from the fasts and thanksgivings of the 
churech—or, perhaps from some old news- 
paper brought to him accidentally along 
with his supply of snuff or stationery— 
he heard rarely either of our triumphs or 
of our defeats. The old college servant 
who attended him daily in his chambers, 
had, long ere now, acquired the habit of 
performing his easy functions without 
disturbing him by many words ; and eyen 
the talkative vein of Jem Brartk, ‘who 
dressed Mr Barton’s hair evety Sunday 
morning, had learned, by degrees, the un- 
congenial lesson of restraint. In truth, 
the éxttaordinary seclusion in which he 
lived, thé géneral opinion as to the great- 
ness of His a¢quiréments, the vague ‘be- 
lief that some unforttinate event had Sad- 
dered his mind and changed his pursuits, 
‘and the knowledge that there’ was some 
misunderstanding, or at least a very con- 
siderable coldness, between him and the 
more active members of the ‘society to 
which he belonged—these circumstan- 
ces, taken altogether, had/ invested the 
ordinary idea of Mr Barton's character 
with a certain gloom of mystery—and the 
merriest menials of the place, even where 


the buttery hatch was double-barred, and 


the ale double stout, lowered their -voi- 
ces into whispers, if his name was men- 
tioned,” 


We have’ thus quoted largely from 
‘the first ‘voluine ‘of this ‘remarkable 
luction, because we wished to give 
lose who have not yet read ‘it, ‘an op- 
ana of judging for themselves of 
pacdtiar power. From ‘the other 
two volumes our extracts must be very 
‘confined. 
‘And now Reginald Dalton 


member of the University, and har 
ne the various ordeals to whie 





<i 


sin 3 

pee 
ate Peden | of a iG}: to Bo 
Cc 


morning sv L svenitg, without 
once. sh braham, even z 


showy weather ; to oak against all 
idlers, to feast on type and to prove, 
b: continued practice, his admiration 
of the mystical doctrine contained in 
the first line of the first ode of Pindar. 
Undoubiedy he ought to haye done 
all this and much more ; he ought to 
have laboured in the catise of lecture 
—to have written analyses of Aristo 
tle’s Ethics, Rhetoric, Poetics, &c.,and 
to have shone. at Terminals—to have 
writtenfor theLatin verses andSirR 
—to have been seen taking a iiculae, 
constitutional walk to. Joe Pullen, arm 
in arm with a graduate—to have stood 
for honours, or been a first-class man— 
to have gained both bachelor’s prizes, 
and have beat Professor Sandford, in 
competition for a Fellowship at Oriel; 
‘then to have become college tutor—em- 
bued the rising generation for six years 
with classical literature and philosophy 
—married a wife ¥ on her tab- 


‘byhood, and retired, without any rea- 
sonable sah of a family, ‘to read 
vier 


Jeremy in a snug living of 
pave a- All pa rome 2 ave 
PF tented i enlivening ; 
bat our ur autor start prs of Sis off quite pate on gine &p 
and before as, kept 
ig pl first term, we see that he is such x © 
incorrigible idler, that the odds rise to 
&.to.2 that he will be plucked, if not 
previously expelled. 
But all this evil monet be laid at the 
door of Helen Hesketh. That beau- 
tiful: Roman saint haunts him from 
night to morn—from morn to oy 
eve. A Hew, agitating, burn- 
‘ing, nd tanatingntaela consumes 
him like a fever : his whole life falls 
under its influence. It is this passion, 
unreflecting in the midst of a thousand 
Seoneak voger wtingivines -denpaie 
vague misgi espair- 
in the midst of a thousand celes- 
dreams—feeding alike on joy and 
aie, exultation and despo: dainty 
smniles and ce pr a pen pit 
to solitude and study, and noble plans 
for the fotute, and ytd on the very 
t, to folly, diminetion: and reckless 
opment 0 his reasonable soul. 
insti, at is, all in. all to 
tan. 1 ife itself, with all 


od 


. y his a : 
eis’ on aS not yet Macad~ 


amized—makes ory iene 
the une of ise ands ts 
de on 


he baat Oe 

y of a rg s pare? r—is 
under perpetual imposition of the Iliad 
or MrSyt "s Gentleman's Religion ; 
and to stair are referred, by dis- 
turbed ceeding men pr distant quad 
the preterngtural an 
yellings, that startle hed ear ee 
night, or unearthly music, as if “ over- 
head were'sweeping Gabriel's hounds,” 
and the pack were on full ery beneath 
a flock’ of tutke - gobbling in the 
moonlight air. o freak—no in ae 


no fight—no rd Bande “Th tage “the finger of a 


fas 4054 


gut Reginald 
fo ner to the gate of 
all this ei oe stir aod 


But on 
strife, an nd ware 
tracted you ath feels i it 


and anon escapes, 


ie priest In tin bis re a 
eth, once a 
nun, still a cb: in her meekness,. 


innocence, and her seclusion from 
noisy world pe she is surro 
ed. Then the part of his} nature.is 
thrown midnight are. 
¢ bei tten—one be Pies alone 
on all the 

being rr Hisbaaned to, 
hushes the ra 
cat an 

‘oun re’ 
chat. saute 

at 

would fain fer pshpihy 

fan be little evil in pursuits 

lefthis saree 1 of ge 
admiratio ‘nin pd 
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better fitted to call out pe and 
passions, than this one in 

which we find poor Reginald. Of these, 
bitter, and cutting, and gnawing re- 
-morse, isone of the chief ; ‘and the un- 
ty boy casts back many ah nerd 

t to his beloved father’s 

she calm expression of ‘that 

bland countenance smites him’ worse 
than that of a Gorgon ; and he curses 
his very existence, when he thinks how 
weakly and how basely he has been 
betraying the sacred trust reposed in 
him of a parent’s peace, Independent- 
ly of the utter forgetfulness of all pro- 
per academical uits, and his par- 
ticipation, now felt to be more shame- 
fal than it really could be, in follies 
* id bordering on vice, ba day 
after gett eeper, and deeper, 
and deever into'd debt, and the strength 
and virtue of his soul seem dying with- 
in him, as he gradually knows himself 
to be more and more dependent, on 
those tradesmen, whom, at the same 
time, he must confess to himself he 
has injured. This feeling, so agonizing 
and unendurable in its palsy pen to 
the honourable mind,—and his is, an 
honourable mind,—makes him more 
and more helpless, hopeless, reckless, 
ri a ee Gineeped im 
spirit. He is enve in a net, that 
has been slowly creeping up from feet 
to forehead, and whose meshes he can- 
not break. A condition like this in 
ordinary hands would have become re- 
volting in description ; but this author 
has saved his hero from degradation, 
and preserved our sympathies, by the 
clear light which he has thrown on the 
circumstances that haveinsensibly thus 
reduced him, so that he ap as if 
under a fate, while his fervid and ge- 
nerous spirit still exhibits itself in va- 
rious fine traits that redeem its great- 
est errors. His principles are still all 
sound at the core ; and we feel that 
a ae tay be ruined, but will not 
be dishonoured, and that, happen what 
may. he will ultimately, by some ex- 
on of his own, liberate himself from 


ain tated, tempted, and tried 

_ + nus » tem tri 

feginald “Dalton yes, with a more 
te 


: passion, the beautiful Helen 


despera 
Hesketh. In her presence, all mean or 
mighty miseries are laid at rest-—com- 


fort.and breathe from the face of 
that dutiful and happy girl—and: to 


Reginald Dalton. 


such je y, and leave no man 
his eotlter, 0 the value of ¢ e tuft on , 


[Jah. 
possess her, however distant the da 
is a thought that brings the brightness 
of a blessed felicity over the black 
realities of his most dismal hours. 
Who she is he knows not. Over her 
birth there is a mystery which his de 
licate mind seeks not to penetrate ; 
and that mystery, which seems alwa 
to involve something sad, sorrowful, 
and disastrous, bestows on the resign- 
ed and cheerful creature a more touch- 
ing beauty, and renders her image the 
emblem of everything most pure, most 
submissive, most innocent, and it ma 
perhape soon be also most deserted an 
onely on the earth. That such a pas- 
sion, of which.a youth, in such a situa- 
tion, should be unrequited, is not in 
the order of novels or of nature; and, 
fair reader, learn from what follows 
how true is their mutual love. The 
scene of those impassioned vows is 
Godstowe Abbey. , 


‘© He found one of the gates unlock 
and stood within the wide circuit of 
those grey and mouldering walls, that 
still marks the limits of the old nunnery. 
The low moss-covered fruit-trees of the 
monastic orchard, flung soft and deep sha- 
dows upon the unshorn turf below: the 
ivy hung in dark slumbering masses from 
every ruinous fragment ; the little rivu- 
let, which winds through the guarded 
precincts, shrunk far within its usual 
bound, trickled audibly from pebble to 
pebble. Reginald followed its course to 
the arch-way, beneath which it gushes 
into the Isis—but there his steps were 
arrested.—He heard it distinctly—it was 
but a single verse, and it wus ‘sung ‘very 
lowly—but no voice, save that of Elien 
Hesketh, could have poured out those 
soft and trembling’ tones. 

*¢ He listened for a few moments, ‘but 
the voice was'silent. He then advanced 
again between the thick umbrageous 
trees, until he had come within sight of 
the chapel itself, from which, it ‘seemed 
to-him, the sounds had proceeded. Again 
they were heard—aguin tlie séme sweet 
and melancholy strain echoed from with- 
in the damp.arches, and shook the still- 
ness of the desolate garden... Here, then, 
she was, and it was to find her he had 
come thither; yet now a certain strange 
mysterious fearfulness crept over all his 
mind, and he durst not, could not, pro- 
ceed. Jos 

“He lay down prostrate among the 
long grass, which, so.deep was the shade 
above, yet retained the . moisture of the 
last’ night’s dew, and thence, gazing 


_ wistfully upon the low door of the ‘dis- 
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mantled » he drank the sorrowful 


iid, Breatlealy, im pain, and. 


“ Again it was silent—a thousand 
perplexing agonizing thoughts hovered 
around and above him—he could not toss 

rem away from them—he could not 
forget thém. They were there, and they 
were stronger than he, atid he felt him- 
self to be their slave ‘and their prisoner. 

But their fetters, though within view, 
had ‘not yet chained up all his spirit ; the 

loom overhung, but had not oyerwhelm- 
ed him; the pressure had not squeezed 
him with all its iron strength. No-—the 
sense of misery, the keenest of all, had 
communicated its feverish and morbid 
quickness to that which it could not ex- 
pel—Love, timorous, hopeless love, had 
caught ‘a sort of infectious ‘energy, arid 
the long suppressed flame glowed with 
‘@ Stern and desperate stedfastness, amidst 
the darkness which had deepened around 
itsaltars, Next moment, however, that 
energy was half extinguished in dejec- 
tion ;—the flame still burnt intensely— 
but lowly as of old. 

_* Alas!” he said to himself, ‘ I shall 
never hear her again—I am ruined, un- 
done, utterly undone—blasted in the 
very opening—withered on the threshold! 
Humiliation, pain, misery, lie before me, 
as surely as folly, madness, phrenzy, 
wickedness, are behind—as surely as 
shame, burning, intolerable shame, is 
with me now. Yet one feeling at least 
is pure—here I have worshipped inno- 
cence in innocence, Alas! it is here— 
here, above all—that I am to suffer! 
Miserable creature that I am! She is 
feeble, yet I have no arm to protect her; 
she is friendless, yet the heart that is 
hers, ‘and hers only, dare not even pour 
itself at her feet. . She is alone in her 
purity; I alone in sinful, self-created 
helplessness! Love, phrenzy of phren- 
zies, dream of dreams! what have I to 
do with Love? ‘Why do I haunt her 
footsteps? why do I pollute the. air she 
breathes?—how dare I to mingle the 
groans of guilty despair with those ten- 
der sighs ?—Beautiful, spotless angel !— 
what have I to do in bringing my re- 
morseful gloom into the home of your 
virtuous tears, your. gentle sorrows !—— 
How shall I dare to wateh with you— 
with you——beside the pillow of a good 
man’s sickness ?—-Shame ! shame !—let 
me flee from him, from you—from. ail 
but myself and my misery.’ 

“ He had started from his wet. lair— 
he stood with a cheek of scarlet, an eye 
darkly flashing, and a lip of. stedfast 
whiteness, gazing on the ivied ruin, like 
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one who ‘gazes his last. At that moment 
Ellen’s sweet voice oneé more thrill. 
ed upon his ear... It seemed as if the 
melody was coming nearer—another 
moment, and she had bes 
yond the threshold. _ She advance@ to- 
wards a part of the wall which was much 
decayed, and stood quite near the speech- 
less and motionless youth, looking down 
upon the calm waters of Isis gliding just 
below her, and singing all the while the 
same air he had first heard from her lips, 
—Alas! if ‘it sounded sorrowfully then, 
how deep was now the sorrow breathed 
from that subdued atid broken warbling 
of pes 
The —- the Rhine! be blessings on the 


She leaned herself over tie low green | 
wall, and, Reginald heard a, sob struggle 
against the melody. ‘ She grieves,’, he 
said to himself-—‘ she grieves, she weeps!” 
and with that, losing all mastery. of.him- 
self, he rushed through the thicket, .., 
“ Ellen, hearing the rustling of leaves, 
and the tramp of a hasty foot, turned. to- 
wards the boy, who stopped short upon 
reaching the open turf. _ Her first alarm 
was gone, when she recognized him ; and 
she said, a faint smile hovering on her 
lips, ‘ Mr Dalton, I confess I was half 
frightened—How and whence have you 
come ?” Ere she had finished the sen- 
tence, however, her soft eye had instinct- 
ively retreated from the wild and distract~ 
ed gaze of Reginald—she shrunk a step 
backward, and re-echoed her own ques- 
tion in a totally different tone—‘ Mr Dal- 
ton, how are you here?—whence have 
you come ?—You alarm me, Mr Dalton 
—your looks alarm me, Speak, why do 
you look so? 
“*¢ Miss Heésketh,’.he answered, stri- 
ving to. compose, himself, ‘ there \is no- 
thing to alarm. you—I haye just come 
from Witham——Mr Keith told me you 
were here.’ see 7 
“¢ You are, ill, Mr Dalton—you look 
exceedingly ill, indeed, sir. You. should 
not. haye left Oxford to-day.’ mn 
*<¢ T am.to leave. Oxford to-morrow—— 
I could not go without saying farewell.’, 
“¢ To-morrow !——But why do you look 
so solemn, Mr Dalton ?—-You are quitting 
college for your yacation 2’ 8 
“© Perhaps tor ever, Miss Hesketh— 
and Fe 
“* OQ Mr Dalton, you have seen my 
uncle—you think. he is very badly, 1 see 
you do—you think you shall never see 
him again, I know you think so!’ 
“© No, ’tis not so; he has invited me 
to come back with you now ; ‘and besides, 
Mr Keith will get better—I hope; I trust, 
I am sure -he'will.’ hy SAMS 





‘ 


t is Paradise, but I shall never see 
1.. I look for the last time upon it 


« ‘The young man shook from head to 
foot as these words were trembling upon 
his lips, She, too, threw her eyes on the 

und, and a deep glow rushed over her 

; but that was chased instantly by.a 

fixed and solemn paleness, and her gaze 
once more met his. 

“He advanced close to her, (for hither- 
to he had not changed his position,) and 
leaned for a moment over the broken 
wall. His hasty hand had discomposed 
some loose stones, and a 


stream below. Ellen, thinking the whole 
was giving way, pulled him quickly back- 
wards from the brink. He lost his ba- 


lance, and involuntarily, and less by his 
own act than hers, he was on his knees 
before her. 
“ae Mr Dalton—I pray you 
“ * T asked for nothing, Miss Hesketh, 
I hope for nothing, Ho pe nothing. 
will 


But since I do kneel, I not rise till 
Ehave said it—TI love you, Ellen—I have 
loved you long—TI have loved ‘you from 
the.first hour IT saw you. I never loved 
before, and I shall never love another.’ 

“Mr Dalton, you are ill—you are 
sick—you are mad. This is no language 
for me to hear, nor for you to speak. 
Rise, rise, I beseech you.’ 

«“ «Ellen, you are pale, deadly pale— 
you tremble—I have hurt you, wretch 
that Fam—TI have wounded, pained, of- 
fended you.’ 

“* Pained indeed,’ said Ellen, * but 
not offended, You have filled me with 
sorrow, Mr Dalton—I give you that and 
my gratitude. More you do wrong in 
asking for; and if it had been otherwise, 
_ more I could not have given you.’ 

- “ The calmness of her voice and words 
restored Reginald, in some measure, to 
his self-possession. -He obeyed the last 
motion of her hand, and sprung at once to 
his feet. ‘You called me mad, Miss 
Hesketh—"twas but for a moment.’ 

‘“ Eve he had time to say more, Miss 
Hesketh moved from the spot ;—and 
Reginald, ‘after pausing for a single in- 
stant, followed, and walked across’ the 


[Jan, 
of them preserving total silence. A deep 
flush mantled the young man’s, coun- 
tenance all over—but ere they had reach- 
ed.the gate, that had concentrated itself 
into one small burning spot of scarlet 
upon either cheek, She, with downcast 
eyes, and pale as monumental marble, 
walked steadily and rapidly; while he, 
with long and regular strides, seemed to 
trample, rather than to tread the dry and 
echoing turf. He halted within the 
threshold of the ruined archway, and said, 
in a whisper of convulsive energy, ‘ Halt, 
madam, one. word more ere we part, I 
cannot go with you to Witham—you 
must say what you will to Mr Keith. I 
have acted this day like a scoundrel—a 
villain—you called it madness, but I can- 
not plead that excuse. No, madam, there 
was the suddenness, the abruptness of 
phrenzy in the avowal—but the feeling 
had been nurtured and cherished in calm- 
ness, deliberately fostered, presumptu- 
ously and sinfully indulged. I had no 
right to love you; you behold a miserably 
weak and unworthy creature, who should 
not have dared to look on you.—But ’tis 
done, the wound is here, and it never can 
be healed. I had made myself unhappy, 
but you have driven me to the despera- 
tion of agony. —Fuarewell, madam, T had 
nothing to offer you but my love, and you 
did well to reject the unworthy gift—my 
love! You may well regard it as an in- 
sult, Forget the moment that I never 
can forget—Blot, blot from memory the 
hour when your pure ear drank those 
poisonous sighs ! Do not pity me—I have 
no right to love—and pity /—no, no— 
forget me, I pray you—forget me and my 
misery.—And now, farewell once more 
—I am alone ‘in the world.—May God 
bless you—you deserve to be happy.’ 

“ He uttered these words in the same 
deep whisper by which he had arrested 
her steps. She gazed on him while he 
spake, with an anxious eye and a glowing 
cheek—when he stopped, the crimison 
fleeted away all in ‘an instant. ‘Pale as 
death, she opened her white and trem- 
bling lips, but not a word could come. 
The blood rushed again over cheek, brow, 
and bosom, and tears, an agony of tears, 
streamed from her fixed and motionless 
eyes. 

“ Reginald, clasping his forehead, sob- 
bed out, ‘ Thrice miserable ! wretch! mi- 
serable wretch ! I have tortured an an- 
gel !’—He seized her hand, and she sunk 
upon the grass—he knelt over her, and 
her tears rained upon his hands. ‘ O 
God!’ he cried, ‘ why have I lived for 
this hour? Speak, Ellen—speak, and 
speak forgiveness.’ 
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« + Forgtveness "db ald —* 0 mock 
me wie ‘Dalton! what have I to for- 


ve 

* ¢ Forgive the words that were wrung 
from me in bittérness of soul—Forgive 
me-—forgive the passionate, involuntaty 
cries of my mad anguish.’ 

“Oh, sir, you gri€éve, you wound mie! 
—you know not how you wound me. I 
am a poor helpless orphan, and I shall 
soon have no friend to lean to.—How 
ean I listen to such words as you have 
spoken ?—I am grateful; believe my 
tears, I am grateful indeed.” 

* ¢ Grateful! forthe love of merey, do 
‘not speak so—be calm, let me see you 
calm.’ 

“ «How ean I be calm? what can I 
say? Oh, Mr Dalton, it is your wild looks 
that have tortured me, for I thought I 
had been: calm !——-Oh, sir, I pray you, be 
yourself—do. not go from me thus—I am 
young and friendless, and I know not 
what I should do or speak.—You, too, 
are young, and life is before you—and I 
hope happiness—indeed I hope so.’ 

' € Nay,’ said Reginald, solemmly, ‘not 

iness—but 1 trust calmness to en- 
‘dure my misery. You may, but I cannot 
forget ;’ and witli this his tears also flow- 
‘ed, for hitherto not one drop had eased 
‘his burning eye-lids. 

“ Neither for a few moments said any- 
thing—at last, Ellen rubbed aside her 
tears with a hot and rapid hand—and 
* Hear me,’ shie said, *‘hear me, Mr Dal- 
ton. ‘We’ are both too young—we are 
both inexperienced—and we have both 
our sorrows, and we should both think of 

‘other things. Go, sir, and do your duty 

“inthe world ; ‘and if it wild lighten your 
heart to know, that you carry with you 
‘my warmest wishes for your welfare; do 
‘take them with you. Hereafter there 
‘may come better days for us both, and 
then, perhaps—but no, no, sir, I know 
"tis —— 

bed She bowed her head upon her knees 
—he drew her hand to his lips, and kissed 
it, and wept upon it, and’ whispered as 

‘mone ever whispered twice, and was an- 
_swered with a silence. more eloquent 
even than all the: whispers in the uni- 
Verae. ether: thei 
.. They - Sat together, their eyes never 
“meeting, blushing, weeping, one in sor- 
_Fow and one in joy. Thoughts too beau- 
tifa for words, thoughts of gentlest sad- 
“ ness, more pfecious than bliss, filled them 
both, and gushed over and mingled in 
’ their slow‘calm tears. 


., “ An hour passed away, and there they 
“were Till “specchiiete_the tears indeed 
had ceased to flow, and their cheeks had 
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“ture to which he belo 
“while the Vicar had contrived, limited 


It. 
become as'pale as thelr love ‘wad-pure— 
but ‘the A rock ‘of their’ hearts 
‘was too rich for utterance—and'all seem- 
ed so like a dream, that neither had dared, 
even by a whisper, to hazard the dissol- 
ving of the dear melancholy charm.” 

Reginald is now secured in that! 

session, which, to him, included all 
worth ha: pL shoves He returns 
to his father’s house, and there'‘makes 
‘a confession, not ‘of his love, but: of 
his mi , and all his expen- 
sive follies. ‘Nothing can be more 
beautiful and ‘pathetic than the de- 
scription of his father’s entire forgive. 
ness, and of apr tean of ‘his un- 
“diminished, his in ‘affection te- 
“wards his beloved Reginald. /Phe feel- 
‘ings of ‘Reginald, too, are all. painted 
as well as may be ; ‘andthe vitarage‘is 
‘a happier dwelling ‘than it ever ‘was 
‘before, in the light of forgiveness, con- 
trition, and’ reassured confidence arid 
‘hope. “The father and: son’ read toge- 


“ther their favourite classics once more ; 
“in which’ Reginald ‘now ‘sees'm 
“and gleami 


5 ion ‘that former. 
ly ‘were hidden ; ‘foreven during these 


“few restless months. his intéllect hdd 


expanded ‘and ‘ripened, ‘and “from dis- 
tress and delight, from i 


“and blessedness, he had learnt to know 


something of himsélf, and of that na- 
. Mean- 


as. were his-means, to raise a sum suf- 


‘ficient forthe payment iof' his: son’s 
‘debts ; and Reginald returns in due 


time to Oxford, with ‘the ty of 
But; alas! it is not so: to carry 
into execution the best formed and se- 
verest resolutions of virtue, in spite 
of all the nameless and inconceivable 
obstacles and ‘difficulties that former 
follies had created, and which temain 
still ‘as ‘stumbling-blocks, or pit-falls, 
or barriers, to'the*sorely beset indivi- 
dual who ‘would’ fain turn ‘from the 
errors of the way that has’ too long 
been trodden. ’ So we have ‘the'history 
‘of new trials, new failures, and new 
falls ; and Reginald Dalton—aftermany 


‘and intolerable bondage. 


“hoble efforts to'save himself from ruin, 


and among others a voluntary surren- 
der of his ‘status in the university, ahd 
descent fromthe rank ‘of a commoner 
to that of 4 servitor, ‘in order that he 
‘untuk tain a a Doe with his 
unlu in a 8 
old’ acelin Chisney,” iach 
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discovers attempting a brutal assault 
pm een He rely and: fal 

is imprisoned, and_ finally ex- 
pelled the, pesvensity. these. in- 
cidents, with all their accompanyi 
causes, and effects, are narrated vith 
liveliness and vigour, and: bring us to 
the end of the second volume. 

Now, whoever wishes to know what 
me third volume Se was em hae 
goodness to read it. we 

is this, that.all Reginald’s p ts 
im life are. utterly ruined, oe, his 
love for Helen now seems ho — 
He determines to go to India; and 
they first swear eternal fidelity in each 
other’s.arms.. But, after many chap- 
ters of accidents, the tragic scene shifts, 
and. hope rises on ie oor Hidden 
ings are. brought to light—histories 
fae times revived—secrets revealed 
-—and affairs in general undergo many 
remarkable and important revolutions. 
There is throughout the greater part 
of the ae volume an cy sere bus- 
an ing to an 0 par- 
> ape atau pf og igi a 
ed; the crafty confuted ; the guilty 
i 3 the good rise up from po- 
verty, or obscurity, or danger ; and, 
when the curtain falls, the head of He- 
len Hesketh is on the bosom of Regi- 
nald Dalton ;—and they are spending 
their honey-moon at GryPHERWAST- 
Hatt, of which Helen Hesketh turn- 
ed out to be heiress; and may Mrs 
Dalton: long flourish, and give birth 
to. at least taree daughters, as fair and 
as as their delightful mother. 
long analysis of a popular novel 
in a Magazine or Review, is indeed a 
dull absurdity ; and we have therefore 
done no more now, than merely state 
a few things that it was necessary to 
state, to bring out before our readers 
something of the character of this 
yorigmal production. The extracts 
will apeak for themselves ; and it will 
be seen, from the glimpses of the story 
which we have given, that it is full of 
bustle, variety, interest, and passion. 
We beg therefore to conclude with a 
few sentences, summing up its general 
merits and demerits. f 
In the first place, althongh neither 
this novel, nor any other novel we 
ever-read, stands by itself, that is to 
say,.b to noclass, which we 
‘sume is what blockheads desire w 


demand something wholly new, 
! d Dalton will be universally ac- 
nowle (A pea pale The, 
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conception .of it is both poetical and 
hilosophical. It is, on the whole, a 
ne and a bold illustration of a seg- 
ment of life’s circle, It is a living 
moving picture—a sort of peristrephic 
panorama. . 
In the second place, the main ob- 
ject of the work, namely, a delineation 
of the youth of a given individual, is 
attained, .and well. attained, and Re- . 
ginald, with all his faults and trans- 
gressions, is a lad of such metal, that 
the more England contains of them 
the better—for the bar, the church, the 
army, and the navy. beta 
In the third place, a great deal .of 
talent is shewn in the sketches of:cha~ 
racter throughout the three volumes, 
and for the most’ part they are true to 
nature. Of the priest Mr Keith, we 
may Well say with Wordsworth. “ That 
poor old man is richer than he seems}” 
and we have not been half so much 
in love with anybody since the short 
peace of 1801, as with Helen Heskéth. 
And, lastly, there is throughout, 
such a power of writing, beautifully, 
gracefully, vigorously, sarcastically, 
and wittily, at will, as will puzzle 
most of our acquaintances to equal, 
from the great Unknown down to 
Dominie Small-Text in Tom Camp- 
bell. Should any of them not think 
so, let them try. 
Now for the demerits. 


In the first place, the deep and, vi- 
tal interest of the history ceases with 
the conclusion of the second volume, 
The third, although we are involved 
in the curious and exciting progress. of 
an uncommon and ingenious denoue- 
ment, is to us frequently teazing and 


bothering. Let .us, if possible, have 
no more wills and title-deeds, and 
cursed parchments of all sorts futter- 
ing and creaking in novels. ‘They are 
becoming a perfect nuisance. 

In the second place, there is nota 
due proportion preserved between the 
sad, serious, solemn, pathetic, and 
impassioned, and the light, airy; fro- 
licsome, and absurd. There is rather 
too much of the latter. They some- 
times seem to be the principal and 

revailing character of the work. This 
$a pity, and obviously happened be- 
cause the author wrote away without 
any very regular plan; and when 
sheets are printed off, pray, Mr Wise- 
acre, what is to be done ? 

In the third place, not a few of the 
incidents are in themselves baddish. 

il 
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The duel between Reginald and Chis- 
ney, is no great shakes, and duels are 
dull affairs in modern novels. No 
duel should be fought, except with 
lance and sword, on back. The 
scenes in the prison—the Castle of 
very so so. Nobody 
could suppose for a moment, that Re- 
ginald was to be hanged ;—the pas- 
sion is out of place and exaggerated, 
and the whole thing a failure. There 
can be no doubt of that—it is what 
our ingenious Hogg would call an 
rey ixit.” 
~ In the fourth place, the author feels 
apparently the highest pleasure, and of- 
ten puts out his highest powers, in de- 
scribing characters, which to us are 
by no means agreeable to look upon 
or converse with—their absence would 
be good company. Such is that in- 
terminable and everlasting bore, pest, 
and plague, Ralpho Macdonald, W. S. 
Confound that old scoundrel! Sir 
Charles Catline, too, is a painful per- 
sonage—and even Chisney is too often 
brought on the s or he is a 
disagreeable chap, and although gen- 
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Finally, although this auth® gene= 
rally writes with most ex i 
power, and also with extreme ele 
gance, he not seldom falls into ugly 
and vulgar e ions, in a way to 
us ‘unaccountable. We have been told 
the book is full of Scotticisms, but we 
know nothing about Scotticisms, and 
have no doubt that they are most ex- 
cellent things. We allude te lowish—or 
slang-whanging phrases—or hard-fa- 
voured or mean-gaited wordsintruding 
pra ag 3 oe pe: is worse, seem~ 
ingly being introduced on purpose in- 
to the company of all that is graceful 
and accomplished. 

But there is no end of this—we 
have just filled our tumbler, and could 
begin to praise and abuse this book, 
just as if we had not written a single 
syllable about it. So, instead of doing 
either the one or the other, we lay 
down our pen, and shall now read it 
over again,—at least tillold Christopher 
arrives. Come—here is the Godstow- 
scene between Reginald and Helen 
Hesketh !—what need the author of 
that care for criticism? That is indeed 






a strain that might “ create a soul be 


Remennly enongh in some things, on nt wy er oe. yew 
ea ribs . 


the wholea heartless and wicked scamp, 
and a little of such people goes a long 
way either in real or imaginary life. 








NOTE, , 

Ler us finish off this article with a spirited note. The book 
which has been now so ably reviewed is one of those which the edi-+ 
tor of the Edinburgh, in. the plenitude of his perspicacity, slumps 
together in a heap about three feet high from the ground, as imi- 
tations of the novels of the author of Waverley. Really that wor- 
thy old gentleman has been indulging himself somewhat too freely of 
late yar in the privileges of dotage. There cannot be a stronger 
proof of the dulling and deadening influence of time upon his diseri- 
minating faculties, than the unsuspecting assurance with which he 
looks upon objects as similar, which are essentially distinguished to 
all other eyes by the most prominent. characteristics. The author of 
Waverley, &c. has written a number of the most admirable of all pos- 
sible works on the character of Scotchmen, and. the scenery of Scotland’; 
therefore, all other men who write about Seotchmen and Scotland, 
are imitators of the author of Waverley. This is his logic. Now, 
it so happens, that the various writers whose various works'he thus dri- 
velled about with so vacant a countenance, are all distinguished; both 
in matter and in manner, from one i pase and all _ unlike, in als 
most every respect, from their alleged prototype. e believe that it 
would not be possible, in the whole range of British literature, to point 
out any fictitious narratives so separate from the Waverley novels, as the 
very ones which “ this moping Ow] does to the moon complain” “of ‘on 
the score of their similitude. If he would only take the trouble to scratch: 
he. head for a few moments, and think, the Small Known himself would 

ou. XV. Q 
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see this and acknowledge his stupidity. There have been several very 
clever imitations of the incomparable works alluded to ; and beeause they 
were clever imitations, few persons cared about them a fortnight after 
their publication. But Valerius, Adam Blair, and Reginald Dalton, are 
te ge purely and entirely, of the mind of oer tye rag he 
ma original inal in their tion, as: powerful in their execution. 
Indeed, our little bat-eyed critic Cistokes himself against the truth, before 
he has flitted down half a page. For Valerius he altogether excepts 
from this imputed imitation, and voucheth, that, “ such as it is, it is un- 
doubtedly original.” Reginald Dalton he nods to in his usual pert and 
familiar manner ; but, beginning to suspect that he does not comprehend 
the Oxonian, he very prudently avoids any conversation with him, and 
hops into M1 Constable’s shop. Adam Blair then, after all, is the only 
shadow of some worthy or other in the Waverley Novels ; and do now, 
wih Jeffrey, just inform the public who it is you mean. Is it Dandie 

i t, or Dominie Sampson, or Quentin Durward, or Balfour of Bur- 
ley, or King Jamie, or George Heriot, or Meg Merrilies, or Mary 
Stuart Queen of Scots, or John Knox, or Flibbertigibbet, or Meg 
Dods? Why, my good fellow, you have just been letting little driblets 
of ink detach themselves from the point of your pen, without at all con- 
sidering what you were about, and we only wonder that you have not 
tong ere now set your house on fire ; for what can be more dangerous than 
to fall asleep in this manner by candle-light ? 

Valerius, “ such as it is,” you are pleased to say, is undoubtedly origi- 
nal ; and in proof of this, you immediately add, that the author has bor- 
rowed from the Travels of Anachatsis, the ancient romance of Heliodo- 
rus and Chariclea, and the later effusions of M. Chateaubriand. This is 
really distressing. You write, “ it would be more plausible to say so,” that, 
is, you hint that if yourself, or any other critic, were anxious to utter a 
detracting falsehood of Valerius, some such insinuation as this would 
be “ plausible.” How manly ! But do you absolutely opine, that the Tra- 
vels of Anacharsis are like the effusions of Chateaubriand ? or either the 
one or the other like the Greek romance ? Some wizard has thrown the 
glamour owre you—your optics are disordered—and if you go on at this 
rate, you will be incapable of distinguishing colours, and go to a funeral 
in a pea-green surtout. 

Valerius, “ such as it is!” ay—ay—Mr Francis Jeffrey, Valerius, 
such as-it is, is a work as far above your powers, as your article Beauty, 
in the Supplement, is above Macvey’s article Bacon in the Transactions, 
and that is about a mile of perpendicular altitude. Valerius is the work 
of a consummate scholar, as familiar with the language of ancient Rome, 
as you are with the jargon of the Outer-House ; as much master of the 
Roman spirit as ever you were master of any synod case before the Ge- 
neral Assembly. Were you to be shut up in a tower, commanding a 
good view of the Frith and the coast of Fife, for six calendar months, 
and fed on the most exhilarating diet, on condition of producing, at the 
close of your confinement, a written composition on any subject equal to 
the worst chapter in the “ Roman Story,” or of being turned off over the 
battlements, a la Thurtell, then would the vertebre of your neck be to be 

itied, for dislocation would be inevitable. Now do you, can you in a 2504 
Luet: think this pert prating of yours to be clever ? Are such sneakiug 


insults to men so immeasurably your superiors, sincere or affected ? Do 

you think that you add two or three inches to your stature, by thus 

raising yourself up on your toes, in order that you may be able to look 
into the faces of gentlemen, of more commanding stature ? 

Asto “ Lights and Shadows of Scottish Life,” and the “ Trials of 
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Margaret L 2" Jeffrey speaks of them like a boarding-schoel Miss, 
rather than like an experienced person approaching threescore, The first 
of these volumes has become universally po » on account of the beau-~ 
tiful union which it everywhere exhibits of a rich and fine poetical spi- 
rit, with a spirit of the homeliest and most human truth. The whole 
structure of the language, the whole character of the thought and feel- 
ing, the whole composition of incident and —_ the whole concepti 
of character and situation, are all essentially different from everything 
written by the Great Unknown, whatever Small Known may mut- 
ter ; nor is there an expression, or an-image, or a description, that could 
lead any reader to suppose that the author of “ Lights and Shadowa;” 
had even so much as seen a page of any om of the works of that Immoer- 
tal. As to the Trials of Margaret Lyndsay—that is a humble tale. of. 
humble faith, and fortitude, and piety, written in a more subdued, and, 
as it ps erg to us, better style than the Lights and Shadows, but. re- 
vnote i from any resemblance to the said Novels; and we. will add, 
a tale unsurpassed in our moral literature, possessing manifold and. ex~ 
quisite beauties, and, without a moment's pause of ennui or lassitude, 
carrying the whole spirit along with the fortunes of one single innocent 

irl, in a way decisive of a genius ing igious mastery over the 
ae heart. Indeed, almost all this is admitted by Mr Jeffrey, of a tale 
which, nevertheless, he characterizes in the same: breath ag an imita< 
tion of other writings, of a higher order certainly, but of an. order 
wholly separate and distinet. 

But Mr Jeffrey has a theory of his own on this subject. He seriously 
believes, and declares his belief, after he has reached his grand ¢himac- 
teric, that a certain number of gentlemen—in this case it-would appear 
three—meet.. together within the four corners of a room, and “ in 
the arduous task of imitating the great Novelist, they have apparently 
found it necessary to-resert to the great prisieiple of division of labour.” 
What a Stot-like idea! It is fixed among them that one takes that ara- 
ble field—another takes that meadow-ground 3 apd athird that hill-side ; 
and each is to raise his crop, and bring it to the best market he can. 
This is very fanciful, indeed, im. qur critical friend—quite ingenious ; 
and he talks as if he had been present with these gentlemen, and had 
seen them falling to composition, each on his allotted sheet and subject. 
We cannot help getting somewhat melancholy when we think onsech dri- 
velling nonsense as this ; and not having seen this political economist 
lately, we fear that all is not as it should be. If so, we-beg leave to un- 
say all we have now written, as notlting eould be farther from our inten- 
tion now, or at any time, than to hurt the feelings of any ing thing ; 
and as we have always thought and said that he is a worthy little fellow, 
occasionally not without the appearance of considerable t, and now 
and then, which, after such exhibitions of himself as these, puzzles us till 
we are provoked, by no means small beer in satire, and no contemptible 
expounder of the meanings of wiser men. 

Of the Annals of the Parish, Ayrshire Legatees, and all the other 
- works of the same distinguished and excellent writer, we need say little. 
For our opinion of them, see the review of the Entail, and our answer 
to Philomag. That he is no imitator of the Great Unknown, one fact 
will prove—that the Annals of the Parish was written before Waverley. 
That he may have tried to break a lance with the. visered knight, is very 

robably true ; and that there may be, latterly, also unconscious and un- 
intentional fallings-in of the train of his thoughts with those of the Great 
Unknown, is most probable. Why not? But be that as it may, no cri- 
tic of any true discernment or liberality, could ever have thought to de« 
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ive this gentleman of his undoubted claims to perfect, originality in 
Kis own walk, or have overlooked or under-valued that originality, as 
displayed in those works most characteristic of his peculiar genius, that’ 
he might insidiously describe him generally as an imitator. Indeed, here 
too, as before, the critic seems to be accompanied with an under belief of 
the utter silliness of all he is saying, and really characterizes some of the 
roductions of this gentleman very fairly indeed, very liberally indeed ; 
t, unluckily, every word he jots down refutes his own sage theory ; and 
it is at once sdeea He and ludicrous, to see him cutting his own throat 
with the neb of his pen, and jagging his tongue for uttering opinions 
opposite to his paper. Finally, what more absurd abstract idea can the 
most facetious mind figure to itself, than that of a forty-page article in 
a Quarterly Review upon a number of works, on whose merits all the 
world has made up its mind for days, weeks, months, or years? Some- 
times, in private life, one hears a dull dog, at the close of a clever even- 
ing, begin prosing out piece-meal all the good things that have been said 
since the turkey. But here an attempt is made to throw light on subjects 
.that are already glaring ; and, after fourteen millions of people have given 
their opinions on these books, what can be more bairnly, than to pop u 
your nose asif from the bottom of acoal-pit, where you had been sett! 
since the revival of letters, to chatter away for an hour and three-quar- 
ters, with much vehemence and pertinacity,’on questions long since set 
at rest, and to give certificates of character to men of genius, who had 
all long enjoyed the benefit of good air and reputation, while you, in- 
— the sounds of the upper world, were snoring at the bottom of 


ae 





A Happy Pew-Vear 
Co the Crue Men of the Land 


From Christopher Porth, 


1. 
Hark ! hark! the sharp voice of Old Christopher North 
Rings out from Edina, the gem of the Forth: — 
The year twenty-three like a vapour has past, 
And he’s nearer by one twelvemonth more to his last. 
He dreads not that day—for he trusts he has stood, 
Though too freakish at times, yet in all by the good ; 
So he watches the march of Old Time without fear, 
And wishes you, darlings, a Happy New-Year. 


2. 
He greets you, because the dear bond of our love 


Is proudly all others above ; 
Her sons still as manly, her daughters as true— 
He of the many, and mourns for the few—]] 


hat she still is the r of the wise and the free, 
Of the Victors of Europe, the Lords of the Sea— 
And gratitude dims his old eyes with a tear, 
‘ While he wishes you, darlings, a Happy New- Year. 
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His heart sings with joy, while all round him he sees » 
_ Her citizens prosper, her cities increase,— 
Her taxes diminish,—her revenues rise,— 
Her credit spring up, as her oaks, to the skies,— 
Her coasts of commerce,—her purses of gold, 
Her granary with corn, and with cattle her fold. 
He preys that for ay such may be her career, 
And wishes you, darlings, a Happy New- Year. 





4. 
He is proud to see Monarchs bend low, cap in hand, 
To ask aid from her merchants, plain men of our land, 
To see them their millions so readily fling, ; 
And book down as debtor an Emperor or King ; 
That a nod from her head, or a word from her mouth, 
Shakes the World, Old and New, from the North to the South ; 
That her purse rules in peace, as in war did her spear, 
And he wishes you, darlings, a Happy New- Year. 


5. 
Laugh, fiddle, and song, ring out gay in the town, 
And the glad tally-ho cheers the dale and the down ; 
The rich man his claret can jollily quaff, 
And the happier poor man o'er brown stout may laugh ; 
And the demagogue ruffian no longer can 
With Jacobin slang, for John’s belly is full ; 
\ And ‘tis only when hungry that slang he will hear— 
So, Kit wishes you, darlings, a Happy New- Year. 


6. 
He rejoices to see every engine at work, 
From the steamer immense, to the sweet knife and fork ; 
The weaver at loom, and the smith at his forge ; 

-_And all loyal and steady, and true to. King George. 
Whigs, therefore, avaunt! there’s no chance now for ye— 
We forget they exist in the general glee ; 

He begs you won't let them diminish your cheer, » 
So he wishes you, darlings, a Happy New-Year. 


7. ‘ 

There’s the King, bless his heart, long is likely to live, 

And the Duke at the head of the army to thrive ; 

There’s Wellington extant, who badger’d the Gaul, 

And Eldon still sitting in Westminster-Hall. _. 

There’s Scott writing prose—and there’s—who writing verse ? 
p Why, no one ; but, it, think never the worse. 

Sure, there’s Christopher North writes your Magazine here, 

And wishes you, darlings, a Happy New-Year. 


: 8. 
In the midst of this wealth, of this national pride— 
Of our honour, our glories, spread far, far, and wide, 
While proudly we traverse the sea and the sod, 
Let us never forget for a moment our Gop ! 
It was he raised us up, and, remember, his frown, 
If we swerve from his cause, would as soon cast us down ; pcr 
But that so we shall swerve shall Old Kit never fear, ; 
And he wishes you, darlings, a Happy New-Year. 
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: EDINBURGH.—Jan. 14. 
Wheat. Barley. Oats. Pease & Beans. 
Ist,.. 39s. Od. | Ist,...26s. Gd; | Ist,......23s. 5d. | 1st,.,....218, Od. 
2d, +ee 308. 6d. 2d, «2-258. Od. 2d, ......20s. Od. 2d, »+-+4. 208. Od. 
3d, oooh 0d. 3d, 0002385 0d. 3d,...... 15s. Od. 3d, ReS Od. 
Average £1, 10s. 7d. 9-12ths. 
Tuesday, Jan. 13. 





Beef (174 0z. per Ib.) Os. 3d. toOs. 6d. —— Loaf . .° Os. 9d. to Os. 10d. 
Mutton . - - - Os. 4d. to0s. 6d. | New Potatoes (28 Ib.) Os. Od. to Qs. 8d, 
Veal . . - - + Os. 6d. toOs. 10d. | Fresh Butter, per lb. Is. 3d. toOs. Od, 
Pork . .- - + ~ Os Sd. toOs. 6d. | Salt ditto, stone 17s. Od. to 0s. 0d, 
Lamb, per quarter. 0s. Od. to@s. Od. | Ditto, perlb. . . Is. 2d. to Os. 0d, 
Tallow, per stone . 6s. Od. toGs. Gd. | Eggs, perdozen . Os. 10d. to@s. Od, 
HADDINGTON.—Jazn. 9. 
- OLD, 

Wheat. Barley. Oats. Pease. Beans. 
Ist, ....35s. Od. | Ist, ... —s, Od. | Ist; ..,249, Od. | Ist, ...21s, Od. | Ist, ....21s. Od. 
2a, ....348. Od. | 2d, ... —s. Od. | 2d,.....228. Od. | 2d, ....19s. Od. | 2d, ....19s. Od. 
3d, ....348. Od. | 3d, ... —s. Od. | 3d, ....20s. Od. | 3d, ....17s. Od. | 3d, ....17s. Od. 

NEW. 
Wheat. Barley. Oats. Pease, Beans. 


Ist, ... 31s. Od. | Ist, ... 26s. Od. | Ist, ... 23s. Od. | Ist, ... 18s, Od. } Ist, ... 18s. Od. 
@d, ... 28s. Od. | 2d, ... 24s. Od. | 2d, ... Zls. Od. | 2d, ... 16s. Od, | 2d, ... 16s. Od. 
3d, ... 25s. Od. | 3d, ... 22s, Od. | 3d, ... 19s. Od | 3d, ... 14s. Od. | 3d, ... 14s. Od. 
Average Prices of Corn in Eng and Wales, from the Returns received in the Week 


















ended Jan. 3. 
Wheat, 55s. 2d.—Barley, 29s. 4d.—Oats, 20s. 10d.—Rye, 39s. 5d.—Beans, 55s. 4d.—Pease, 35s. 8d. 
London, Corn Exchange, Jan. 5. Liverpool, Jan. 6. 
% = & - wet - ~< & d. ‘ soak * & d, 
old 52 to 65 , new _ — eat, per Amer. p. 
) naewe Lmg - 50to 54 nee - 3Tto Eng.new 8 6to ¥g 9/Sweet, U.S. 28 0to32 0 
Superfine ditto 56 to 60|Ditto, boilers . 42 to 44)\Foreign. .4 6to 5 3Do.inbond— Oto— 0 
Ditto, new. . 42 to 4 mall Beans,new 38 to 41]/Waterford 7 Gto 7 lo\Sour free. 34 0to56 0 
White, old . 58 to 74|Ditto,old . . 39to 43 ogheds 7 6to 8 0j|Oatmeal, per 240 Ib. 
Fine ditto . . 52 to 60/Tick ditto, new 35 to 59 7 @to 7 9iEnglish 2% 0to32 0 
uperfine ditto 62 to itto, old . . 54 to 39 old 9 610 10 9\Seotch, . 240to28 0 
Sika uew 2. 46 to S0\Feed oats. . 20to 25iirish Old. 7 Gto 9 Sliish.:. 24 0to98 0 
Rye. - - 40to ete oe ° 31 to 25ilBerley oa 4 9|Bran,p.24Ib.1 3 to 1 4 
27 to (*) itto . » per . 
Barley, new + ito siFine ditto . . 26to 27ing..’. 4 9 to 5 4 Butter, Beef, &c. 
Su ditto 35 to 38/Potato ditto 22 to 2. «+ — Oto — OButter,p.cwt. s. d. 5. 
i. . - 50 to 54\Fineditto . . 26 to 27 -« 4 G6to 5 OBelfast, new 91 0 to 92 ¢ 
Fine... 55 to 60\Scotch . . . 29 to 30i/Oats, per 45 Ib. Newry... 86 Oto 87 
Hog Pease 31 to 33/Flour, per sack 54 to ng. new 3 J7to S 9)Waterford . 82 0 to 840 
le . 34 to 36\Ditto, seconds 48 to tris do.. 5 Bto 3 ae ye Oto — 0 
Seeds &e Scoteh pota.s &to 3 l Sddry 74 0to 750 
eds, Gee Rye, per qr.36 0 to 40 Beef, p. therce. 
= . Ley # nh Lene be gage Mess - 76 0to 820 
ust. White, . ot. ene to 79 » barrel 48.0 to 56 
— Brown, new 9 to 14 0/Linseed, crush. —to — O}/Beans,per q. Pork, p- bi. ’ 
per bsh. 5 6to9 6|—Fine » . —to— nglish .40 Ota 45 Mess . 70 Oto’ 740 
Sanfoin,per qr. 30 to 36 O/Rye Grass, . 16 to 24 -- 58 Oto 42 Middl. . 68-0to 700 
bie ew 10 to 15 O/R » + + 28 to 354 Ol Rapeseed, p.l. £23 to 25 |Bacon, p. ewt. 
— Red & green 10 to 14 0jClover, red ewt.54 to 84 ,gteysG Oto 40 ‘jShortmids.— 0 to — 0 
— Yellow, 9 to1l O}— White .. . 66 to 80 White .44 Oto50 OjSides . . —Oto —0 
Caraway, cwt. 46 to 54 O/Coriander . . 10 to 15 OjjFiour, English, Hams, dry,— 0 to — 0 
Canary, per qr. 45 to 50 0)Trefoil ... . 20 to 50 240ib.fine4s Oto 52 OjGreen . . — 0 to — 0 
Rape Seed, per last, £26 to £10. ish, 2ds 40 Oto52 0'Lard,rd.p.c.520 to — 0 


Weekly Price of Stocks, from \st to 22d December 1823. 
1 
























































st. 8th, 15th. 22d, 

Bank stock, 2049 =| 2953 «| -227 2284 

3 per cent. reduced, . $34 84 fF] 845 5] 84g 
3 per cent. consols, el eh poe 
34 per cent. 1s, ae 98 99} 99 

. 4 per cent. consol, 00 1004 100 1 

New 4 per cent. consals,.-eanennnee re spleen ie: o 
Imper. 3 per cent. verre] 82 a2 B43 —— 
India stock, 269 —. — —. 
—_— bonds, 78 p- 80 Pp. 82 P- 80 P- 

Annuities, 21} 21% 213 21 
Ex uer bills, 48 50p) 49 50p) 58 S4p) 58 52p. 
Exchequer bills, sm 48 50p| 49 50p| 57 S3p.) 53 S5lp. 
Consols for acc. 84} 854 5 #]| 85§ 3 6)| 865 
French 5 per cents. — — _— am 
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METE-OROLOGICAL TABLES, extracted from the Register kept at Edinburgh, in the 


Observatory, Calton-hill. 


are made twice every day, at nine o'clock, vemens and four o’clock, after- 
taken by the Register 


Observations 
POs * + second Observation in the afternoon, in the first eolumn, is 
Thermometer. 









































ae ed 20 F. pt thy: _ 
Maj. ; Haneox, from 15 on t. Col. 
ty p- vice Col. Dunne, ret. 
18 Dec. 1825. 
Bt. Maj. Daly, from 9 Dr. Maj. by p. 
vice Bt. Lt. Col. Bunbury, ret. do. 
Capt. Robinson, from 17 Dr. = 
vice Bt. Maj. Power, ret. 
Pratt, from 4 Dr. Capt. vice 
Smyth, ret. 20 do. 
Lt. Sale, from 17 Dr. Capt. by p. vice 
Pratt, 7 Dr. Gds. do. 
* amy: ‘Capt. by p. vice bw | 


Cor. Markham, from 2 Dr. Lt byp. p- 
Capt. Booth, . Vice Hantox 
Tp. ode. Maj. by Pp. rm 





Lt Buckley, : do. 
Cot, Raroaten “37 5 : do. 
J. H. D sedan Cae. th ty pureh. do. 


Lt. Conay, Sam. men 4 Bi 5, Cap by em 
vice Robinson, 

Cor. Nicholson, it by ~ “an 
Sale,4 Dr. - do. 
R. J. Elton, Cor. by do. 
a e Woodford, with rank of 

Col. by purch. vice est, , 
Capt. ae 5 pind Capt. and Lt. Col. by 
Lt L Loftus, Lt. and Capt. by pureh. 
a Clinton, Ens. and Lt. by - eo 
» prom, 
Wea Astell, do. by p- vice Ay 


20 do. 
John podeny: ry Solititor, bs 2 Wil 























a 
Trach: Ttach. ; 
M.373}28.950|M.46 Rain morn. 'M.32 iM. Sh. of snow 
aa gosta ag} OMe rays YOM 27 Lae zea 23} "ad en 
1 . ‘ ° * 
A-40 | .908}A- 40 Chle. | Ditto. A.3L oo ttle. 54 Ww. frost. 
-892|M.39 Do. & hea’ 22 
A. 56 | .8921A. 38 W. lain ie { A. 29 314 us} Ww. ey 
é J Heavy rain +203 Hi 
43s | agi Sta NW nd at go] SUA SIP land’ 
. Frosty, with . . . with © 
4.37 | -495)A.57 Cole. sunshine A. 35 .998)A. 37 § |COle- lain 
7 ¥ Keen frost, . Foggy, but 
8.83 525 A-36 W- | fforen. sun. { 4 397 3 a SE. leit 
. 9 0 Morn. sleet, . . Frost morn. 
A.41 | .950)A.375|N¥> |day frosty. A.56 | -479/A. 31} W-  ltogey day. 
IM.39 | .711 was iw,  |Morn. frost, M.303| -523/M.57 Vinay Frat 
A.46 | .768)A. *  Iday fresh. { A. 38 |: -505/A. 31 day dull. 
M.30} -835(M.59%|7w. ”|Frosty, sun. M.583| -355|M.45)|.4, |Morn rain. 
36 | .950\A. 39 * Ivery cold. { A, 47 | -176)A. 45 * |fn. sun. cold. 
M.31 | .895)/M.40 Ww Fair, but M.344| _ -225/M.41 Chie. |H; Tain morn 
A.40 | .622)A.425|""° = Iduil. A. 36 |28.955)A. 40 * lfair day. ~. 
M.57}{ -452/M.46)|>4). |Sun. foren. M.333| -750)M.42 sw. 
4,47 | .515/A, 41 * train aftern. A. 41 | -796)A. 40 * |fair day. 
M.28 [28.999/M.37\ lw Frost, with M.35 | -816 rey sty, |Day f. even. 
Sis Pdsaisetly. [carts | set heat | sogncal lew. frer sam 
a Tost, wi M.31 . Hea 
A.35-} .813/4,85f|"* |sunshine. A 44 3} SW. land sleet affe- 
M.25$) 750) M.36) | yw Frost foren. M.52 | -212) Mat) Ww Foren. fair, 
«56 | .465/4.39§|""* {rain aftern. A.40 | -576/A,41f|"%> train 
M.51 | .780,M.37 Fair, with M.343} +=-999|M.42 Day fair,cold 
A.36 | .675\A.359 sunshine. A.38 | -999/A.405 Ww. rain 
M.36 | .395|M.44 w. |Foren. fair, 
A. 46 1A 45 * |night rain. 
Average of Rain, 3.682 inches. c 
APPOINTMENTS, PROMOTIONS, &c. 


Coldst. Gds. Ens om. © S. Fane, from 93 F. 
Ens. and 


F. 
3 F.Gds. Batt. Surg. Salmon, Surg. Maj view 


1F,. 


14 
16 


8 


Lt. by purch. vice 
Nov. 


se at, 
ung, s do. 
T. Ri As Surg.” ~ do. 


Lt. Eyre, Capt. by, vice Mosse, 
13 Nov. 
Ens, Lt. h. do. 
E. M a 4. purch. 
enison. 2 F. Capt. 
vice Mitchell, z ah 
Ens. Cowell, Lt. 
ECL Ens. by os we 
Donal net 1l Dee. 
Ens. Colquhoun, Lt. by purch. vice 


t. 20 Nov. 
F. Phelps, Ens. viee Slacke, 32 F. 


13 
Ens. Rumley, Lt. vice cat. dead 
Gent. png R. Willson, from Mil. 
Col, Ens. li Dec. 16r. 
Ens. Mackay, Lt. viee Stuart, dead 
13 Nov. 
Ens. Slacke, from 28 F. Ens, do. 
Surg. Thomas, from h. p. 37 F. ox 
vice Fitz Gerald, canc. 20 





34 
37 


61 


64 


84 


87 


91 


“2 @: 


Lt. 


A. Houston, Ens. 2 by purch. 


= 

Lt. 4 -\> MF. Adj. and 
Lt. vice Straith, 5 F. 18 de. 
Le Hall, from Cebdot. Gis; Capt. by 


purch. vice Rutherford, -™ 
Ov. 
Oty, OF. Byrne, from h. p. 22 F. do. vice 
— F. 1 Dee. 
Lt. Bi a, h. p- "F. F. 


Lt. vice Tran 
ie ‘Capt. by purch. vice Ke 
\y- 


Seoones, prom. 20 Nov. 
H. A. Morshead, Ens. by purch. do. 
Lt. Coote, from 2 Gn. Bn. Lt. vice 


Gascoyne, 94 F. 1 b 
Ens. Shadforth, Lt. by purch. vi 
M ret. 4 do. 


A. Robertson, Ens. by purch. _do. 

D. Freer, Ens. vice Michell, 64 F. 
20 Nov. 

Maj. Barlow, from 54 F. Lt. Col. by 


purch. vice Royal, ret. 4 Dec. 
Qua. Mas. Dukes, from h. p. late 
Bahama Gn. Comp. Qua. “a. vice 
Fox, h. p. 20 Nov. 
Ens. Browne, Lt. vice Bowra, — 


0. 
— Michel, from 60 F. Ens. do. 
-—— Draper, Ens. vice — dead 


8 Dec. 

Ens. Byrne, Lt. vice Nita dead 
5 March. 
J. B. Hemi Ens. do. 


Lt. Drumamsceed, aaa by — vice 
Hutchison, ret. 4 Dec. 
Ens. Harford, Lt. Ac! purch. do. 
Lt. Auber, from Ceylon R. Lt. vice 
Richardson, dead 11 do. 
H. Caulfield, "Ens. vice Young, day ~ 


Lt. Vaughan, Capt. by purch. vice 


mL prom. 13 Nov. 


t. by purch. do. 
R. J. ee Salle Ens. b purch. do. 


Lt. O’Flaherty, from Pe. 32 F. Lt. 
vice Clements, 2 W. I ik. 
20 Nov. 1823. 


Capt. Bullock, from 2 W, I. R. Capt. 
vice Le Mesurier, h. p. a . Fen. 


== Hay. from 55 F. Capt. _ 
J. (Gordon, Ens. vice Fane, Coldst. 
£7 Nov. 
Moy “Gen. Sir T. Bradford, — 
Col. 1 Dee, 
Lt. Col. White, from h. p. 48 F. * 
Bt. qt Col, Allan, from h. p. 56 F. 
Maj. do. 
Major Thorne, from h. p. 60 F. _ 
Bt. Maj. Bogle, from h. p. late 94 F. 
Capt. do. 


Gray,from 3 Vet. Bn. do. do. 





an Crozier, from h. p. 44 4 do. do. 
Kirkman, from 2 Vet. B. N. = 

0. 

—— Munro, from h. p. 94 F. do. do. 
— Craig, from 1 Vet. B. N. do. do. 


—— Lincsay, from h. p. 22 F. do. do. 
— Bacon, from h. p. 18 Dr. do. do, 
Lt. Orr, from h, p. Lt. do. 
—— Stewart, from 2 Vet. B. N. do. > 
—Sadleir, from 3do. ‘do. 

— Workman, from h. p- 65 F. do. 


do. 
—— Innes, from h. p. 42 F. do. do. 
— Anmnit, from h. p. 40 F. do. do. 
—— Hartley, from 2 ‘et. Bn. do. do. 
—N ,» from ido. do. do. 
—— Timbreli from h. p. Rifle - 4 


la from 54 F. do. do. 
Ens. Belford, from h. p. 54 F. Ens. 


—— Bickerton, from 1 Vet. Bn. do. 
-—— Coward, from do. do, do. 






Appointmenis, Promotions, &c. 





[Jan. 


do. do, 
~+— Kingdom, from h. p. 94 F. do. 


—— Alexander, from do. 


— Wetherall, from h. p. 85 F. do. 
Lt. White, from h. p. 48 F. Adj. and 
Lt 


Maj. Gen. Sir C. Halkett, K.C.B. & 
G.C.H. Col. do, 
Lt. Col. Brown, from h. p. Port. Serv. 

Lt. Col. 


do. 
Bt. Lt. Col. Sir D. St. L. Hill, from 
h. p. Port. Serv. Maj. do. 
Maj. Fitz Gerald, from h. E 60 F. do. 
Bt. Maj. Mitchell, from 1 F. Capt. do. 
~~ Gore, from h. p- 50 F. do. do. 
Gibbons, from - F. do. do. 
— Carter, from h. p. 58 F. do. do. 
— De Barrallier, 1 Vet, Bn. 


do. do. 

— Robison, from 1 W. I. R. do. do. 
— Yorke, from h. p. 17 F. do. do. 
—— Brownson, from bh. p- 5 Gar, Bn. 
do. repaying diff. he rec. on exch. 


do. 

Lt. Dickens, from 2 Vet. Bn. Lt. do. 
— Cusine, from aa 95 F. do, do. 
—— Mayes, from 1 Vet. Bn. do. do. 
—— Saunders, from 3do. do. do. 
—— Gordon, from h. p. 48 F. do. do. 
—— Newhouse, from h. p. 65 F, ~~ 

0. 
—— Sperling, from h. p. 9 F. do.do. 
oa Comtion, from te p.17F. - 


—— Dickson, from 2 Vet. Bn. do. do. 
—— Trant, from 3s F. do. do. 
Ens. pein! from 2 Vet. Bn. Ens. do. 
—— Bunbury, from do. 

—— Harrison, from 3 do. do. do. 

—— Young, from h. p- 52 F. do. do 

2d Lt. Parker, from h. p. Rifle o 4 


do. 
Ens. Alcock, from h. p. 36 F. do. do. 
Lt. and Adj. Straith, from 34 F. “to. 
and Lt. 
F. Feneran, Qua. M 


1 W. I. R. Capt. Abbott, from he - 68 F. coy : 


2. 


vice Robison, 95 F. 
Lt. Clements, from 87 F. Lt. veo 


Stopford, h, p. 52 F. 20 Nov. 
Capt. Winter, from h. p. Newf. Fenc. 
Capt. vice Bullock, 8F. 18 Dec, 


Lt. fae, gp tow from h. p- 52 F, Paym. 
vice do, 


Cape Corps (Cav.) A. Macdonald, Cor. by purch. 


vice Jervis, ret. 15 Nov. 


1 Vet. Bn. Lt. Johnston, from h. p. 23 -y Lt. 
5 Oct. 


Cor. Maxwell, from h. p. Staff Corps 
Cav. Ens, vice Makay, ret. list. 

20 Nov. 

Lt. Dowling, from h. p. 19 F. Lt. vice 

Worlledge, rat. list 37 

—— Hill, from h. p. 59 F. do. vice 

Johnston, canc. 4 Dee. 

—— Hemsworth, from h. A 101 F. 

t, 25 Oct. 

—— Dickson, from h. p. - F. do. 

vice Bell, cane, do. 

Capt. Hall, from h. p. Indep. Comp. 

—_ repaying diff. he received on 

p- 13 Nov, 

Lt § , Saunders from h. p. = ty 


—_— peli, from h. p. 2 Gar. Bn. do. 
vice Dickson, cane. do. 
— Sadleir, from h. p- Gren. Gds. 
repaying diff. he received on exch. 


to h. p 13 Nov. 
Ens. Ross, from h. p. Sicilian Ng 
Unattached. 


Lt. Scoones, from 52 F. Capt. by 
purch. vice Skelton, ret. 
20 Nov. 1823. 


Garrisons. 

Maj. Gen. Sir J. Cameron, K.C.B. 
Lt. Gov. of Plymouth, vice Sir D. 
Pack, dead 25 Sept, 1 

15 




















1824.7] 


' Dep. Insp. Baxter, . Pp. 
. ane Strachan - Pe fi Dec. 
Phy: Skey, Dep. Insp. by Beeyet 


Surg. Panting, do. do. 
As. Surg. Macabe, from h. p. Rifle 
Brig. As. Surg. vice ikon, 
cane. Nov. 
—— Muir, from 69 F. do. he 


M‘Kinlay, from h. p. lol 
F. do. vice , cane. 27 do. 
Hosp. As. » from h. p. tn 
As. vice ,canc. 4 Dec. 


Exchanges. 
Bt. Lt.-Col. Younghusband, from 7 Dr. G. rec. 
diff. betw. full pay ¢ Cav. —~ = and Cav. with 


Sng Sean lng 
Major Delan trom Fs. rec di. with Major 


omy p- 2 Ceylon R. 
Bt. . Maj. _ "from 23 Inf. with Capt. Falkner, 


Ca) ny Cortlandt from 8 Dr. rec. diff. with E. of 
Wiltshire, bh h, p. 35 F. 
Berkeley, yao 7 F. rec. diff. with Captain 
Machean, h. p. 
3 ae from 20 F. with Capt. Bolton, h. 
P- 


achat, from 20 F. with Capt. Burrowes, 
—— Drew, from 3 Vet. Bat. with Lieut. Lyster, 
Lieut, Armationg from 7 Dr. G. rec. diff. with Lt. 


pean, = h, p. 8 Dr. 
| from 24 F. rec. diff. with Lieut. 
Baird, h, p. 
—— Michell, rol 47 F. with Lt. Kerr, /h. p. 


60 F. 
Hutchinson, from 33 F. rec. diff. with Lt. 
Butler, h. p. Colds. Gds. 
—— Skene, from 68 F. rec. diff. with Lt. Hun- 
ter, h. p. 4 Dr. Gds. 
eee from 77 F. with Lt. Corfield, h. 
> ~ Price, from 78 F. rec. diff. with Lieut. M‘ 
Pherson, h. p. 
—- from 87 F. with Lieut. Sarjean, 
et Galiah, from 88 F. rec. diff. with Lt. El- 
een, from 2 Life Gds. with 
Lieut. T. Brett, 8 Dr. 
ba hy oy vi 14 Dr. rec. diff. with Ensign 


Rooke, h. 
. Pom 3 he rec. diff. with 2d Lieut. 

















e, Mri 93 F. with Ensign Hon. H. S. 

Fane, h. p. 23 F. 
ra Tovey, from 20 F. with Paym. Campbell, 
Surg. Rohan, from 65 F. with Surg. OReilly, h. 
= Stewart, from 71 F. with Surg. Barlow, h. p. 


Resignations and Retirements. 
Col. Pen 7 Dr. Gds. 











een Promotions, ec. 





Appointment Cancelled. 
Capt.. Keays, 47 F. 
ie. 1 Vet, Bo. 
Bt Aasist. Sarg. 38 ore 20 Dr. 
Hi from hp. 5 W. LR 
i Pp. 


Deaths. 
Maj.-Gen. J werd E. I. Comp. Serv. Dec. 1823 


29 
26 July, 














14 
—_——- Grant, E. A Cong Serv. East 
10. Nov. 1822 


x a Agete passage to 

ea on 

aye 16 Apr. 1893 
———— Elliott, do. East Indies, 4 May 
Maj. dn pnomggagron es ; 
—— M‘Gibbon, h. p. 62.F. 2 July 
—— R. M‘Pherson, E. I. Comp. Serv. ae 


— Agnew, do. on passage to England, 


do. E. Indi 18 Ape 
— 0. ies, 
Capt. O'Reilly, 44 F. Fort jr 
—— Cameron, h. p. 95 4 16 Now. 
—— Stewart, fate bi of 35 
—— Hitchcock, late & R. Vet. Ba. Exeter 

Phillips, R. Mi a3 
— ar. 
a yale ds. 11 Noy. 
—— Robertson, h. p. R. Mar. 1 Oct. 
—— Lawson, do. 31 ro | 
—— Sandys, h. p. R. Mar. vin 
— Wel n, 


Lieut. Knatchbull, 1 Dr. France 
Sargent, 44 F. Fort William, Bengal, 


Riehardson, 83 F. 
Henderson, late R. Vet. Bn.’ 4 July, 1820 
—— Richie, h. p. 14 Dr, Dumfries 


























— Dickéns, h. “e 3E 25-Oct. 1892 
Fernan p4F, 23 Mar. 18 
—— Stanford. h. p. 5 F. 18 April, 1 
Biddulph, ~ 4 OF. ~ 26 
—— Fairlie, h. p. Br F. 18 May 183 
— Giyan, h. p. 10 ¥. on 15 Jan. 1823 
—— Baxter, . Wandsworth, 
sina 17 Dee. 
——— Hall, h. p. 60 F. 14 July 
_ Fees omg .p. 94 F. 46 do. 
—— Bur; p- 83 F. 30 June 
Fow es, h. p. 101 K. 
Thomas, h. p. 4 12 Aug. 
—— Cozens, Inv. Bn. 25 im 
Ehrhardt, h. p. % For, Art. 6 7, 
Loveridge, h, p. R. Mar. 
—— Beevin, do. nips 
——— Donne, do. 18 se 
—— — do. 
— Juste dy do. S30 do. 
Pharor ne Aug. 
Speke, LE. ise of Wight, 8 Dec. 1823 
Sirath, late 6B. Vee. Bu, 
, h. p. 18 Dr. 5 April, 1823 
Barker, h. p. 20 Dr. 22 Nov. 
15 June, 1823 
Martindale, he p. Re Mat 29 April, 1822 
Menzies. do. * 3 yore 
Cole, do. 
D’Esterra, do. 26 ian, Tess 
Couper, h. p. 37 F. 22 do. 
 h. p. 41 F. 5 June, 1822 
Pitchers. bp h. p. 98 F. 21 ™ _ 
Sabine, fh. h. p. Wi p Cape Corps 11 Aug. 18%¢ 
R 
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Pa’ Nicolls, h 4F. 
Solleltne 3. wm Gren. and Coldst. F. Gds. 


Medical Department. 


Dep. Insp. Morel, b. p. 


23 Mar. 1823 
Sey, Suse & p 5 Dec. 1822 


Appointments, Promotions, &c. 





[Jan. 
Surg. Carter, Ta ey or 20 May, 1823 
Stat As Sarg. Johnston, 1-4 6A 
5. on nem, : 
arg. 0’ Dow 0 Dec, 1882 
po Mae Carters h. p 1S. 
Chaplain Jones, h. p. 92 F. 31 Dec. 1822. 





NAVAL PROMOTIONS. 
Charles Bullen, C. B., to the command of his Majesty’s squadron on the coast of Africa, 


Commonore Charles 
vice Sir Robert Mends, Knight, di 


























Names. Names. Names. 
Charles Dutton Price )George Mortiey 
William James Hope Johnstone | Archibald Sinclair James Browne 
George yon The Hon. Erie George Sinclair |James Smith 
Robert Fitzgerald Gambier William O’Connor, M.D. 
Charles Blatchley John Dunlop 
Charles Fraser Cherles Ramsay Drinkwater Charles Dickson 
George Frederick Ryves J Broomhead John M‘Rae 
Evan N ; Ww Nelson Griffiths John Macllroy 
William Townsend Dance John B a Kelsall 
William Price Hamilton Collicot oseph Chartres 
James Anderson Thomas Phili Wilham St John 
Henry Martin Blackwood ie Hamilton. John Yeoman 
Lieutenants. Anderson Angus 
‘Thates Leas Surgeons. John M‘Master 
Robert Hay b deem — —_ 
‘Thomas dges ames Coo 
John Menry, John Ka’ George Metcalfe 
Joseph Ray Campbell France William Givan 
John Moon Potbury James Skeoch Thomas Neilson 
Charles Cate James Gregory (2) M.D. Alexander Blyth 
Richard Am Thomas Bell William Bothwell 
‘Thomas M. ' Daniel ig 
Robert K Assistant-Surgeons. Alfred Eguino 
Arthur M‘G: Skinner Alexander Booth M‘ ur 
Adam jown Duncan Thomas Reynolds 
APPOINTMENTS. 
NS» Vessels. Captains. Vessels. 
“Henry D. Chads Arachne George Gesling Harrier 
ag Brisk , George Frederick Rich Hyperion 
H. Bruce Britannia Charles Bullen, C.B. Maidstone 
James C. Cygnet (brig) Houstoun Steward Menai 
Edward H. Dispatch Luc. Hardyman Ocean 
William J. H. Johnstone Douis Edward Jennings Plaver (brig) 
hier Eclair Hugh Patton Rattlesnake 
Went. P. Croke Emulons (brig) John Alfred Moore Rinaldo (brig) 
Gloucester Sir Thomas Staines, K.C. Superb 
John G. Aplin Grasshopper Frederick Hanna Tweed 
BIRTHS, MARRIAGES, AND DEATHS. 
16. At No. 4, George Street, Mrs Dr Nicoll, St 
Nov. 23. At rakenny yr the Lady of Andrews, of a son. 
John Macrobart, D. surgeon, 10th Hus- — In Frederick Street, the Lady of Henry Har- 
sars, of a son and | + J rington, . of a daughter. 
, 50. Mrs rong of Stoneridge, of a son. ont AtB crieff House, Lady Elibank, of a 
— At Dun, the Right Hon. Lady Kennedy, of a hter. 
2 son. At Whitton, the Lady of Charles Calvert, 
— In Hart S ian Cree ee. Esq. M.P. of a son and heir. 
yoyo 2. In Union Street, Dunlop, — Mrs John Wardrop, 105, George Street, of a 


‘. 2 Bellevue Crescent, the Lady of James 


ah 


» Esq. adv reenity of 9 deegneny 
= At Banff, Mrs Walter Bi , of a da 
. At Bishop's Court, Isle Man, Lady S 


“i of a daughter. 
—— a Hamilton of Sundrum, of 


* 50. At t Dunninald, Mrs Arkley, of a son. 
_ 12. mR North Hanover Street, Mrs Robert Na- 
— At Jordan til Mrs Smyth, of a daughter. 
_. 15. At 8, Shandwick Place, the Hon. Mrs Peter 
Ramey, of a daughter. 
aa BC Terrott, Northumberland Street, of 
a 
one hy romerroong the Lady of William Stirling, 
At Woodburn, Morningside, the Lady of 


Gunes Ross, Esq. adv gcate, of a daughter. 


= 


son. 

23. At Deanbank House, Mrs William Bruce, 
of a son. 

— In Great Street, the Lady of Captain 
A. R. Kerr, C.B. = Navy, of a daughter. 

— At Preshaw House, county of Hants, the 
Right H Hon. Lady Mary Long, of a son. 
At Rassay House, Mrs Macleod of Rassay, 
of a son. 

— In Picardy Place, the Lady of Major James 
Harvey of Castle Semple, of a son. 

— At Edinburgh, the Lady of George Govan, 
Esq. M.D. Bengal Establishment, of a son. 

26. At Eaglescairne, the Lz a daughter Major-General 
the Hon. Patrick Stuart, of a 

27. At35, York Place, Mrs Reid, - ason. 

28. In Upper Bedford Place, Russell Square, 
London, the Lady of John Loch, Esq. of a daugh- 
ter. 

29. 


In Mortimer Street, Cavendish Square 

















1824,.] 
London, the Lady of Colonel Hugh Baillie, of a 


on. , waren Mrs Henry Lumsden, of a son. 

lay. At Lochbuy House, Mrs M‘ Laine, of a 
daughter 

July 12. At Madras, Joseph C Esq. 

. At ras, ‘OX, surgeon 
to tne Hon. the Governor’s y Guard, to to Cathe- 
rine Grace, eldest daughter of Major Waugh, of 

William Bonthrone, 


ms At Cc 
Nov. 24. At Colinsbu: 


sur, Crail, fe, daughter of the 
bid ont So ey Cran” 
— At Lauder, G2 George Si » Esq. to 
oungest daughter late Bailie George, 
25. Al Edinburgh, the Rev. on ae. to 
= Scott, eldest daughter of the late Henry 


Esq. 
27. At London, Robert Hibbert, second son of 
Robert Hibbert, Esq. of Birtleshall, in Cheshire, 
and of Chalfont House, Bucks, to ‘Charlotte, el- 
dest — of John Drummond, Esq. of Cha- 
ri TOSS. 

. 1. At Hamilton, William Owen Davies, 

Kon, .of Newtown, Montgomeryshire, North Wales, 

rg Een Kaine of the late William 
Beveri 
— At eee en Corsane Cunninghame, 
Esq. to Margaret Fene hea! daughter of the 
late James Macdowall, Ow. 

— Mr Yates, the celobratba ‘eaten of Covent- 
Garden Theatre, to Miss Brunton, daughter of 
Mr John Brunton, manager of the Exeter theatre. 

2. At Kirkliston Manse, John Scott, Esq. Dun- 
dee, to Ann, b anaes of the late Alexander Reid, 
Esq. of Ratho Bank. 

— At eaten John Johnston, Esq. eldest son 
of John Johnston, Esq. of Danson, county of 
Kent, to Helen, eldest aughter of Walter Lear- 
month, Esq. Mon e ares Russell ig oe 

— At Lindertis, James Wemycs, Esq. Captain 
in the Royal Scots Greys, to Miss Frances Wemyss, 
fourth oa of the late William Wemyss, “4 
of Cuttlehi 

4. At Chichester, the Hon. Captain Berkeley, 
Royal Navy, to Lady Charlotte Lennox, sister to 
the Duke of Richmond. 

— At Edinburgh, Robert John Napier Kellette, 
a . of the 48th iment, to Jemima, only child 

e late James Hunter of Craigluncheoch, Esq. 

nel Mr John Mackay, merchant, Inverness, to 

Maen i daughter of the late Angus 
arnachy, Sutherlandsuire. 

4 ard Viewforth, Mr James Chalmers, solicitor 
at law, to Jane, second daughter of Alexander 


Smeliie, Bak, 
9. At yoy mae Colin, Campbell, R. N. to 
Elmira, widow of Lieut.-General Richard Gore. 
11. At Edinburgh, Alexander Macdonald, Esq. 
of Delilea, to Jane, only mig s daughter of the 
deceased John Roberts, Esq. of Carronfiatts. 


'_— At Greenhead. G w, John Wilson, Esq. 
be rt, to a ise Morr waiter of the late Cap- 
n 
12. A Sinithyha James gee Esq. manu- 
facturer, A’ behibrantes io Ann, aiabieetan of Peter 
oem, - of Smith: he 
At ' Richard Wharton 
Mydateton, a fog, Captain in the 71st Light Infan- 


Frances Penelope, only child of Lieut.- 

Colonel — of the same Lo 
15. At liam Thomson, 
re of the I Trey Java, “merchant, to Grace, 
ter of the late Mr James Grant, of Glasgow. 
At Edinburgh, Mr Alexander Graham, mer- 
chant, Glasgow, oe = of Mr R. D. 

Fleeming, merchant, Ed — 

— Brora, Sutherlandshire, illiam Robertson, 
nad to Miss Gunn, oon daughter of the Rev. 
James Gunn, minister of the parish of Latheron, 


Cai 

— At St George’s, Hanover Square, London, 
William Duncombe, Esq. M.P. to the Right Hon. 
ee Louisa Stewart, youngest daughter of the 


19. At Scion Sciennes, Mr Geor; 


Bell Brown, brew- 
= to Nancy, daughter of 


late John Gibson, 


Sq. 
29. In Young Street, Mr Jam = - Wurray, mer- 
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chant, twee youngest daughter of Mr 
David Kilgour igour, Ein peo 
of Bi At Glasgow A @ Hobine, Hansa 
daughter of Inte Gilbert 

Lately, At Portsmouth, Captain in anos 
ason, Navy, to Mary, eldest daughter of 
the Hon. S Grey, Bart. K.C.B. and niece 
to Earl Grey. 
DEATHS. 
May 4, 1823, At Calcutta, ~~ 
of the late John Heugh, Esq. of Gartcows, Stir. 


~y ‘In ae, Charles Scott Robertson, 

Esq, indign peantan, Sane Peebles. 
me. Ate a George, infant son of Colonel 
East India pCompany saereise, 


indionae 


alarm, son of Jame 


in his Majesty’s 9th regiment of foot, 
July 20. a Mooskupore, in 
lo, i 7a panies, 


23. At ic oy ‘const of Chili, Mr George 
M‘Farquhar, eldest son of the late John M‘Far- 
quhar, Esq. W. S, 

Aug. 5. ‘At —- Captain John Pearson, of, 
the ship Ogle Cast] 

one --d, t Kingston, Jamaica, the Hon. George 


TT At Mount phe, ie ee ee el- 


dest son of Mr A 
Argyllshire 

17, At Antigua, Richard Willock Morson, se- 
cond son of the late Walter Skerrett oN ‘of, 
the Island of Montserrat. 

20. In the Island of Barbadoes, the Hi 
Forster Alleyne, late President of his inoue 's 
Council of that Island. 

to ge to Laie, 


24, At Cape Town, on her 
Catherine Richardson, wife of 
Sherriff, of the 24th Bengal Native fein. 

Oct. 3. At Moone, near New Orleans, 
Mr James M‘Nair, second son of the late Rev,, 
James M‘Nair of Slamannan, 

4. At Natchez, Missiovipgl State, North Ameri- 
ca, Dr Matthew Provan, wera of Glasgow. 

9. At sea, off the coast ewfoundland, on 
his passage from . linet Peter Reddie, 
BS N. commander of the ship Thisbe, West India- 


a 1. At Fisherrow, Mrs Hannah Archer, 
and on the 10th, her husband, Mr Thomas Han- 
dasyde, seedsman and florist there. 

16. At aon Oe the Rev. ugh Danese, for 
man we unkeld. 

oo At Cried Mire Barlas, relict of the Rev. 
Jami io. 

35. At Bannockburn, Mr Andrew Thomson, 

accountant in the Bank of Scotland’s Office, Stir- 


ig. 

26. At Foyers House, Inverness-shire, Mrs Fra- 
ser, of Foyers. 

— At the Manse of Skene, the Rev. James 
Hoes D. D. in the 72d year of his age, and 47th 


3, 7 his seat, Picton Castle, Pembrokeshire, , 
and severe illness, the Right Hon. Ri- 

pnt Philips, Lord Milford. 

— David Miller, Esq. of Pow, Fifeshire. 

— At Lauriston, Mrs Halkerston of Carskerdo. 

— At Edinburgh, Mr John Low, writer. 

At the Water of Leith, in the 81st 

of her age, Mrs Janet Cattanach, relict of Mr on 
Stewart, merchant, Water of Leith. 

— At the Manse of Pettinain, Mrs Mary Lock- 
hart, wife of the Rev. George Dickson. 

2. At Airdrie, Bethea Black, eldest daughter of 
the Rev. Robert Torrance. 

— At Alloa, John Jameson, Esq. sheriff-clerk of 
Clackmannanshire. 

— At Glendarel House, Miss Campbell, of 
Glendaruel, PES Wi ‘ 

— Robert Vyner, rpe, Warwiek - 
shire. This fa a was out shooting on the 
pre day, and while getting through a hedge 


Register.—Deaths. 


against a branch of 


60%" At L’Orient, France, Mr Peter John Blair, 


who for many years resided in Ayr and its vicini- 


Ma pends lheten York Place, Tt. 
— At Lathallan, Major J John Lumsden, of 

allan and Blanerne. 
Sat Cone, the Lady of William Stothert , 


— At his in Gayfield 
» Of the house of Si 


any ht Ervine, John ection, 
42d Regiment, in 


ome Lag Leith. Mr othe A eee, 


iene Leith. 
— At sg Ireland, Esq. of Up- 


uare, Mr Andrew 
William Forbes 


U: 
Pee. Mes poly ae wife of Mr John Edgar, 
— At East Kilspindie, Captain David Lauder, 


Keir Street, pastots od wer) 
wife of Mr George Lorimer, build 
oo anc Lie Sach ate 
lohn Gordon, Roman C 
Right Hon. Thomas Stee Steele, _ 
one xe of the representatives in Parliament for Ch 


10. At Edinburgh, Alexander Dick, Esq. ac- 


Brook Street, London, in his 63d year, 
Coote, of West Park, Hants. 
ear London, Lumsdaine Alves, Esq. Navy 


Offiee. 
— At Seep 


» Mr George Peel Lys, onl 
sur > Wieg, of Lawton.” 


omas L 5 
= teers house, in her Sth year, Eli- 
sabeth ee eldest miguel of Mr James Moir, sur- 


12. At her house, in Gayfield Place, Miss Jean 
iter of the late Gilbert Clark, ‘Sot 


ae ret very sud- 


74. 
arriet Buchan, eldest 
of the late George Buchan, Esq. "of Kel- 


loe, 
15. At Nice, the Hon. and Rev. Thomas Alfred 
son of the late, and brother to the present, 


— At the Mansion H ouse, Greenock, Mrs Tho- 
mas Crawford, hd tity 
— In London, —— Bambridge, sen. Esq. of 
Newcastle, solicitor, aged 53. He went to the me- 
to ano ion for an aneurism 
of the arm, 


ears ago. 
6 fete and 
ere entertained 


pee Le dame Bee 

of a perfect recovery ton Monday the blood 

fushal to the heed, nud death quickly seized his 
incalculable loss of 


victim, to the of his numerous 
and disconsolate fami 
a ‘At Hamburgh, George Thomson, Esq. aged 


gene 
— At her father’s house, 
dest daughter et MrOee 5 st Vo! 


17. At Camis Eskan, John maihiasinis 8 
months, son of James Dennistoun, Esq. of Col- 
— At 5, Hart Street, Edinburgh, Mrs Mary 
dson, wife of Peter Couper, Meh Ss. 
Midmar Castle, James Mansfield, Esq. of 


ear of his 


— At 


Midmar. 
18. At Paris, in the 54th 
ht Hon. Henry, Earl of 
Buttevant, Baron Barry of 


hine Hill, Mrs ee, wife of 
Mr James Mackie, Corstorphine H 
20. In Charlotte Street, Eaaburgh, Mrs Wil- 
liam Tennant, junior. 
— At Whitburn, Mr Hugh Christie, for ae ery 
years of the Borrowstounness coal 
salt works. 


— In Anti Street, Helen Brunton, only 
daughter oS r Melville Balfour. 
— AtA ore, Cothegrine, only daughter of Pa- 
trick Warne Hisq. of A 
— Suddenly, at Meith Ms Charles Alexander, 
in the 84th year of his age. 
21. At Demet | Dr John Rogerson of Wam- 
phray, —e ysician to the Em r of Russia. 
n ti ngate, Abram Heyman, a Jew.“ 
— In Charles Street, Peter, third son of the 
Rev. Peter Primrose, minister, Prestonpans. 
— At Langley Park, Mrs Cruikshank, of Lang- 


k 
iy At Kirkcudbright, Mrs Helen Miller, relict 
of John Miller in Kirkcudbright, in the 10lst 
year of her age, and 69th of her widowhood. 

— At , Alexander Wilson, Esq. late of Cal- 


cutta. 
98. At Kirkeud t, Miss Thomson, daugh- 
ter of the late David Thomson, Esq. of Ingliston, 
— At Ki har, Fife, the Rev. James Dick, 
ie the United Associate Congregation in 
t 
n James’s Place, Mrs Waddel, wife of Wil- 
liam W Waddell, Esq. merchant, Leith. 
25. At her house, No. 74, Queen Street, Miss 
Agnes Hunter, dengan of the late James Hunter, 


Esq. yy in A oy 
— AtG » Robert Starret, Esq. late mer- 
chant in the sland of Carriacou, Grenada. 

26. In St John’s Street, Margaret, 
child of Mr L. A. Wallace. 

27. At St German-en-Laye, near Paris, the Duke 
of Fitz-James, Lieutenant-General in the army of 
France, and a deseendant of King James II. of 
mane from an ill go branch, 

At Scalpa, ormand Macdonald 
» 2 valuable member of society. 
At Edin’ ¥ George Neilson, of the 
Commercial 


pom | of Scotland. 
Lately. <2 5 “7 aged 100 years, 
Margaret Cottar, kar of the once celebrated 
Irish giant, P. Cottar O’Brien. 
— At Kowal, in the province of Moscovica, in 
Poland, an the name of Bujalski, at 
the by advanced age of 114 years. 

—IhnbL te Street, London, Eliza, widow of 
General Keith Macalister, late of Mi fon le Street, 
Cavendish Square, and Torresdale , Argyle- 


From want of room, the Lists of Works Preparing for Press and Published, &c. are 
omitted. They will appear in our next. 
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